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Xo THE Right IIonorabek ^ 

LORD ELPHINSTONE, G.C.H., 

Governor and JPresident in Council^ 

Bombay. 

My Lord^ 

We have the honor to lay before you a Report of the 
educational institutions under our charge for the year,end- 
ing 30th April, 1855. 

2. We beg to commence our report by expressing our 

deep sense of the gi'eat loss we 
sustained by the retirement from 
India of our President, the 
Honorable Mr. Warden, and 
of our senior Member, Dr. 

McLennan ; and we desire to record our testimony to the 
high value of their um'emitting ex;ei'tions in behalf of the 
important cause to which they devoted so much of their 
time and attention. 

3. To Dr. McLennan, in particular, we feel that we are 

bound, in an especial manner, 
to express our feelings of grati- 
tude for the able, zealous, and discriminating assistance we 
at all times received from him. We feel equally bound to 
^remark, that he invariably took a distinguished part in our 
proceedings, and was ever earnest in furthering all mea- 
sures having for their object the promotion of the educa- 

His long connection 


Retirement from, India of 
the Honorable Mr, Tf'^^arden, 
President of the Board of 
Education, and of Dr, Mc^ 
Lennan, the senior Member, 


Services of Dr, McLennan, 


tional interests of Western India. 
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with^j^epartment of education , — his experience of fifteen 
years as ’fe meijpiber of our body, — and his consequent inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history and progress of Native 
education in this Presidency, — ^proved of the highest advan- 
tage in promoting the interests of our different institutions, 
and more especially of the Grant Medical College, ifis loss 
to this institution, in particular, will long be felt as peculiarly 
heavy. Connected for a quarter of a century with the 
cause of Native medical education, and having himself 
experienced personally the difficulties with which it was 
surrounded, his practical, and the same time enlarged and 
enlightened views, proved of the highest value in guiding 
the rjrangements of an institution, in the successful work- 
ing of which he took the deepest interest. We feel, 
indeed, that Dr, McLennan has earned a high place among 
those who have laboured for the development and improve- 
ment of the Native mind. 

4. We now proceed to our immediate object. In 

closing our last report, we 

Measures adapted hy the mentioned that the Honorable 
Boafd for extending Edu- ^ ^ -rw . i i 

cation the Court oi Directors had 

recently made an addition of 

Rs. 60,000 to the amount of the annual educational grant, 

and we stated that this increase would enable us to render 

s 

assistance in certain zillahs, where, from want of means, we 
had previously been unable to dend a helping hand in 
establishing English schools ; and that it would also enable 
us to extend our operations in .various other directions. 
We propose to commence our report by briefly detailing 
the measures we have adopted for carrying out these 
objects. The measures more immediately required seemed 
to resolve themselves into the following heads : — 

To render aid to §uch Native communities as we 
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had previously been unable to assist^ in establishing 
English schools. 

2nd . — To lay down conditions for the establishment of 
new Vernacular schools. 

^rd . — To form a normal class, for training masters for 
our jGrujerati schools. 

Ath. — To increase the number of students in the normal 
class of the Poona College, under training as masters 
for our Marathi schools. 

hth. — To make additions to our vernacular class-books. 

We propose to state brj(py what we have done under 
each of these heads. 

5. With regard to the subject of the head, we must 

remind your Lordship, that in 

Assistance to Native com-' quj* last report we brought to 
munities, for the purpose of ^ 

establishing English schools, notice, that certain Native 

oommunities had aiforded proof 
of a strong and susteined desire to make considerable 
pecuniary sacrifices for the sake of secufing an education 
for their children, more especially in English. We men- 
tioned, in particular, that the inhabitants of Khandesh had 
set a bright example to the other Qollectorates, by raising 
a large educational local fund, which, -L-pending an increase 
to the means at our disposal, — enabled them to establish an 
English school at Dhoolia, Oil receiving an increase to 
the annual grant, one of crur first acts was to lend a hejping 
hand to a province which had thus stood forward in pro- 
moting its truest interests. We therefore defrayed one- 
half of the master’s salary ; and we paid an equal amount 
towards the salary of the master of the English school at 
Tanna, the entire expense having previously been borne by 
the inhabitants. 

6. In the same report we mentioned that considerable 
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exertions ■ had been made by 
Enffli»h school establish. inhabitants of Sholapoor to 

establish an English school, but 
that the attempt had failed, from the insufficiency of the 
local subscriptions, and from our not having the means to 
assist them. On receiving the increase alludejd to, we re- 
opened communications and expressed our readiness to 
defray one-half of the master’s salary, provided the inhabit- 
ants would undertake to provide the other half. With the 
able assistance and active encouragement of Mr. Loughnan, 
the Collector, the inhabitants J^|||pnce held a public meeting 
and readily complied with these conditions. A school was 
accoffdingly established, with a monthly salary for the master 
of Rs. 1 00. To this post we appointed Balcrishna Sadashiva, 
a 1st class normal scholar, whom we mentioned in our last 
report as having distinguished himself as the best man of the 
year at the annual examinatioa-at the Elphinstonelnstitution 
in December 1853. The school was opened in August, 
and we have reason to believe is in a satisfactory state. 

7. Kaira is now the only collectorate in this Presi- 

, 11 ^ dency, which remains un- 

Kaira the only collector^ 

ate unprovided with the provided with an institution 

means of instruction in fQj. imparting instiuction in 

English. ^ English. It is to .be hoped, 

however, that the inhabitants will ere long follow the good 
examples recently set by Dhoolisr and Sholapoor, and thus 
wipe away the reproach of its being the only zillah 

indifferent to the advantages and blessings of education. 

8. Under the 2nd head, we have to state the measures 


Conditiofis for the estab- 
lishment of vernacular 
schools. 


we have adopted for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number 
of vernacular schools. The 


original principle, on which 



these scthools were established, was to defray the entire 
expense of supporting them* out of the educational funds, 
and to restrict their establishment to such towns and 
villages as had a population of not less than 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. In carrying out this principle, we planted schools 
in the different collectorates, — so long as our means would 
allow, — on the written petitions of the inhabitants, and on 
the recommendation of our Superintendents. For some 
years these schools increased rapidly in number, for as the 
demands upon the educational grant were comparatively 
slight, the annual expenditi(ge was considerably less than 
the amount of the grant, which, at that early date, was 
more than equal to our wants. But in course of time,r— in 
consequence of the gradual extension of schools, — the ex- 
penditure began to exceed the amount of the grant, and 
pending the result of appeals to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors for an increase, ♦Government decided that no 
more schools should be established, excepting such as were 
to be entirely self-supporting. In this state of matters, 
which lasted from 1852 to 1854, very few new schools were 
opened. On receiving an increase^ to the grant, therefore, 
it became necessary to view the sul^ect in all its bearings, 
and to lay down the conditions, in accordance with which 
vernacular schools sTiould in future be established. 

.m 

9. In doing this, we thought it desirable to change the 

principle on which the older 
Same subject, , , r i i n 

schools had been originally 

planted. We neither thought it sound policy that Govern- 
ment should bear the entire expense, nor did we think it fair 
that a village should be deprived of the privilege of having 
a school, merely because it could not number 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. We therefore decided that every village throughout 
the Presidency,, however small, should be considered enti- 
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tied to a school, if the inhabitants would engage to defray 
one-half the master’s salary, and to provide a school-room 
and class-books. We then laid down a scale of salaries 
for the mastei’s, varying from ten rupees (the lowest amount) 
to forty rupees (the highest). Having adopted these views, 
we published a notification in English, Marfithi, and Guje- 
rfiti, in May last, stating the precise conditions on which 
vernacular schools would be established, and we sent copies 
into the districts of all the collectorates. Sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for proving whether the conditions are 
precisely suitable in the presip[it state of Native feeling in 
the districts, or whether they may require some relaxation ; 
but p the result, so far, seems satisfactory, inasmuch as 
within ten months, applications have been made by thirty- 
five Native communities for the establishment of schools, 
in accordance with the rules of the notification. Twenty- 
five schools have already been opened, and* arrangements 
are being made for opening ten more. 

10. We next pass on to the subject alluded to under 

the the 3rd head, viz. the 

Formation of a Normal formation of a normal class for 
Class for training Gujerdti ^ ^ ^ . 

Teachers. . training masters for our Guje- 

ruti schools. Hitherto, the more 
modem teachers for these schools had been drawn from the 
students in the highest classes of the English and Vernacu- 
lar schools in one or other of the four collectorates in 
Gujerat. But in anticipation of an increased demand for 
schools, we decided on establishijag a normal class, to be 
attached to the English school at Surat, to be placed under 
the immediate tuition of a master specially selected for his 
fitness by Mr. Graham, the Superintendent of Schools in 
Gujerat, and tp be under the Superintendents general 
care nnd control. In every step we took, we availed 
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ourselves of the great . experience and sound judgment of 
Mr. Graham, as well as of the intimate local knowledge, 
possessed by him, of the requirments of the province. 

11. The size of the class was made to depend, in the 

first instance, on the probable 

Same subject, x i. ♦ r xu i j r 

'' extent of the demand tor 

schools on the terms of the notification. A large class 
was evidently not required at first, for the liberality of the 
people of Gujerit on behalf of education has scarcely 
commenced its develo|iment. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the strong reluctance of the inhabitants of Surat, 
Broach, and Ahmedabad, to adopt any satisfactory measure 
for rendering their English schools more self-supporting. 
Still, the want of vernacular schools will now be more 
strongly felt by the people of Gujerat, in consequence of 
the qualifications required from candidates for admission 
into the public service. It v^s decided to limit the class 
at present to fifteen students, who^ when qualified as 
masters, are intended to be employed in the4arger and more 
important schools, the smaller ones which may be establish- 
ed, being provided for by selectioi; from among the best 
students in the larger vernacular schools. The teacher 
selected for the class by Mr. Grahani was Nandshankar 
Tuljashankar, an able assistant in the Surat English school, 
peculiarly well qualified for the post. The students were 
selected from among the* most advanced and promising 
boys of the . English and Vernacular schools in some of 
the four Itollectorates of Gujerat, and each receives, during 
his course of study, a stipendiary allowance of Rs. 6 a 
month. 

12. The class was opened in September. It has not 

been fettered by rules, but free 
scope is left to the teacher to 


Studies of the Class, 
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proceed as he thinks best, under the eye of the Superin- 
tendent, it being understood that the course of study is in 
the first place to comprise a sound grammatical knowledge 
of Gujer&^ti, and to include everything, mathematical and 
literary, which has yet been, or is likely to be published in 
that language. It is also intended to include, to a certain 
extent, a knowledge of astronomy and mechanics. The 
advantages of an acquaintance with the former are well 
pointed out in the words of Mr. Graham, who says: — 

The Shfistris and Astrologers are the grammarians and 
astronomers of the villages, among whom disputes not 
unfrequently arise, as the Hindoo ceremonies and festivals 
are»regulated by astronomical observances; and the school- 
master who on such and similar occasions could reconcile 
the disputants, would not only acquire great influence with 
the inhabitants, but would be regarded as deeply learned 
in other subjects as in astronomy,’^ while without this know- 
ledge he would sink in the estimation of the multitude to 
the level of an C/rdinary being. It is proposed to include a 
knowledge of mechanics, because an instructor of others 
ought himself to be acquainted with the common matters of 
every-day life connected with this as well as other subjects, 
and with the theoretic principles and laws by which they 
are regulated. It is also imderstood, that the art of teach- 
ing, so difficult in itself and of such great importance, 
is to be daily taught by the master, and practised by the 
students. 

13. While deciding on the subjects to be stHdied, the 

medium, through which these 

Medium of instruction, , , 

studies were to be pursued was 

naturally brought under consideration. It occurred to us, 
that if the medium were confined to Gujer&ti, the future 
teachers from this school of training, when sent to remote 
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spots in the districts,— -separated from the educated minds 
of the English schools, — and unable to pursue their studies 
from the want of vernacular works in the higher branches 
of literatui'e and science, — would deteriora;te year by year, 
till, in course of time, they would become little better than 
the older yace of teachers. We therefore drew Mr. 
Graham^s attention to this point, and suggested the 
advantage of their being made sufficient masters of English 
to be able to avail themselves of the resources afforded by 
works in that language*, after commencing the business of 
life in their respective schools. It moreover seemed 
e vident to us that, by this means, a link of communication 
would at the same time be kept up between themselves»and 
the growing minds of this Presidency, which could not fail 
to prove otherwise than advantageous both to themselves 
and the country. There will be the less difficulty in carrying 
out these views, as one-half the students were selected from 
the English school at Surat, and were already, to a certain 
extent, English scholars. • 

14. At the suggestion of Mr. Graham, we have com- 
missioned- from England a 

Philosophical and Mathe- variety of philosophical and 
matical Instruments for the . 

use of the Normal Class, mathematical instruments for 

the use tins class, including 
glass prisms, levels, a microscoper, an air-pump, an electri- 


cal machine, a galvanic baCtteiy, and a model steam-engine. 
It w’^as well remarked by Mr. Graham, that with these 
instruments to illustrate the philosophical subjects treated 
of in some of our common school-books, we could hardly 
fail to cieate in our pupils an ardour and enthusiasm for 
-such studies as would beyond doubt be attended with the 
best eijects. How dry and unsatisfactory, for instance, 
however excellently tlie teacher performs his duty, it must 
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be for these young men to read of the formation of the 
rainbow, without ever having witnessed the decomposition 
of light by a glass prism, or of the pressure and elasticity 
of the atmosphere without ever having seen an air-pump, 
or an air-pump experiment/’ 

15. The 4<A measure we have to ad vert do, was the 

necessity of increasing the 


Increase of Students in 
the Normal Class of the 
Foona College. 


number of students in the 
normal class of the Poona 
College, under training as 


masters for our Marathi schools. Here there was no 


difficulty. Your Lordship is aware, that on the remodel 
ingof the Poona College in 1851, unimportant part of the 
arrangements was the establishment of a normal class for 
training teachers for our Marathi schools. Twenty stipen- 
diaiy students were admitted into the class, and as vacan- 
cies occurred by the transfer <of the seniors to the master- 
ships of schools, their places were filled up after public 
examination and open competition. Four years ago, the 
number of twenty seemed ample for the probable require- 
ments of our schools ; but on receiving an increase to the 
annual grant, and on publishing the notification, alluded to 
in an earlier paragraph, which revised and facilitated tlie 
conditions on which ^schools were to be established, we 
thought it right to anticipate the probable increased demand 
for their establishment, by takirtg measures for providing 
masters. The most obvious plan was simply to increase 
the number of students in the training class of the college, 
the machinery of which was quite equal to the additional 
work. We therefore augmented the number from twenty 
to thirty ; and as the demand for schools increases, this 
number can be still further augmented to any exteqt. But 
here, as in the recently formed corresponding Gujerfiti 
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class at Surat, we intended to restrict the employment of 
the students, when thoroughly qualified for duty, to the 
larger and more important schools, the smaller ones being 
provided with masters selected from the assistant teachers, 
or best qualified students in the larger vernacular schools. 
This deparUnent is happily under the immediate control of 
Major Candy, the Principal of the College, who continues 
to devote himself to its successful working with the same 
unflagging interest and deep earnestness which have always 
distinguished him. 

16. We now come to the hth head, viz. the measures 


Additions to Vernacular 
SchooUbooks, 


adopted for the purpose of 
making additions to our verna- 
cular school-books. On this 


subject, our first step was to consult Major^Candy and the 
Superintendents of Schools in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd divi- 
sions, all of whom have long been personally as well as 
intimately acquainted with the requirements of our verna- 
cular schools. Tlie general view of the^ gentlemen was, 
that a few more vernacular school-books were required, 
but not many, a great variety of books not being so desira- 
ble as a yood series. One of the Superintendents even 
questioned the expediency of augmenting, to any gi-eat 
extent, the labours of the teachers by; introducing new class- 
books, more particularly as the ‘recent introduction of the 
Civil and Criminal Regulations, Village and Talook 
Accounts, and the Joint Survey Report, as subjects of 
study, will for some time require much industry on their 
part to teach them with effect. Two of these gentlemen 
dwelt on the desirability of completing, in Mar&thi, a series 
corresponding with McCulloch’s, viz. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
ReacJJng Books,” Series of Lessons,” and Course of 
Reading,” and they all suggested a few works, connected 
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both with litemture and science, which seemed to be required 
in the more advanced sdioolis. 

1 7. Having given full considei*ation to the opinions of 

these experienced men, we 
ame subject, adopted such of their views for 

supplying existing deficiencies as seemed capable of being 
carried into effect with the least delay, and with the greatest 
advantage. We therefore decided on having works prepared 
in the following order, so as to aid in completing, with 
existing works, a series in each of the subjects taught in 
our vernacular’ schools. Reading Books . — The first half 
of Lipidhara to be enlarged, and made into a 1st book for 
children ; the second half to be enlarged, and made into a 
2nd book; a 3rd book to be prepared, the Niti Bodb 
Katha being made the basis. These would correspond 
with McCulloch’s 1st, 2nd, and 3i*d Reading Books. 
Major Candy’s ‘^Vernacular •Reader” would then corres- 
pond with his “ Series of Lessons,” and a book of the same 
kind, but of an advanced character, is to be prepared, so as 
to complete the series, by corresponding with the “ Course 
of Reading.” Geography . — To complete the series in this 
subject, Mahadeo Shastri Pur^uik, a Translation Exhibi- 
tioner of the Poona College, has recently translated the 
first part of “ Sullivan’s Geography Generalized,” and after 
careful correction by Major Candy, an edition has just 
passed through the press. It will make a very valuable 
school-book. Major Candy, too, is himself preparing an 
extended work on geography. It. has long occupied much 
of his attention, but owing to his many other engrossing 
occupations, some time must elapse before it will be ready 
for the press. Morals . — One good work is to be prepared. 
Mathematics . — Another work on algebra, and one^also on 
plane and spherical trigonometry, being required, a transla- 
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tion of Haddon’s work on the former, procured from the 
Dukshina Prize Committee’ ami the work of Gangadhar 
Pant on the latter, are to be carefully revised and prepared 
for the press, by Major Candy. Natural Philosophy . — 

The Atmosphere and its Phenomena^^ to be also pro- 
cured from .the Dukshina Prize Committee, and revised 
and prepared for the press by Major Candy. A transla- 
tion of Chambers’ Course of Natural Philosophy” is also 
to be made. Political Economy . — To supply the want on 
this subject, Krishna Shastri, the Assistant Professor of 
Vernacular Literature in the Poona College, has recently 
comj)iled a work, and an edition is now passing through 
the press. The work is most creditable both to his ability 
and industry, and will prove a valuable addition to our 
books for the higher class of vernacular students. It was 
our intention to have the works, here named, completed as 
soon as possible, and piiblislied first in Marathi, — transla- 
tions being then made from this language into Gujerati, 
and possibly into Canarese. We are aware, however, 
that much time must necessarily elapse before their com- 
pletion, and we grieve to say thgit Major Candy’s state 
of health will probably for a time interfere with the 
work, 

18. On the completion of the works just named, — 

being those more immediately 

Vernacular Works to he. required, — it was our intention 
subsequently prepared, , . . , 

to keep m view the preparation 

of the following : — 1^/, a, work on natural history, to be 

illustrated with cuts ; 2«d, an abridgement of the Marathi 

dictionary; 3rrf, globes, prepared in the Marathi and 

Gujerkti character, for the use of the larger schools ; and 

4^A, a treatise on geometrical problems. 

19. The Poona College Translation Exhibitioners are 
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Translation ly the Poona 
College Exhibitioners, 


also employed, under the eye 
of ‘Major Candy, in making 
translations into Marathi of 


the following works : — 

1, Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 

2, Munay’s History of India. 

3, History of Greece. 

4, History of Rome. 

5, The first six books of Euclid. 

20. Besides these works, a translation into Gujerati of 

Grant DiiflTs History of the 
Translations into Gujerati, t.- , - „ , Tv)r i . i i 

Manithas, by Mohanlal Ran-' 

chodas, is now passing through the press, under the imme- 
diate care of Mr. Harkness, who has always taken a deep 
interest in the work of translation, and who has so greatly 
improved the orthograjihy and written character of this 
language. Another book, wliich is likely to prove useful 
in the Gujerati schools, has also recently been completed 
and passed through the press, viz. a translation into 
Gujerati by M^hipatram Rupr(im, and Nanabhai Haridiis, 
— formerly students in* the English school at Surat, — of 
** Selected Lives from Chambers* Exemplary Biography.’* 
It contains, among others, the lives of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton, Pascal, Hersehel, Columbus, Cook, Mungo 
Park, Cuvier, Davy, Watt, and Franklin. Previous 
to its being sent to press, it was carefully revised by Ran- 
chodas Girdhurbhiii under the eye of Mr. Graham. 

21. For the purpose of supplying the w^ants felt in the 

scientific course ^f our higher 
^ by vernacular schools in Gujerit, 

and more particularly m con- 
nection with the course of study to be pursuec^ in the 
normal class recently established at Surat, we have, on 
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Mr. (Jrahaiii’s suggestion, sanctioned the translation of 
three works into this language : — Hart’s Treatise on 
Mechanics, Carr’s Selections from Newton’s Principia, and 
that part of the 2nd volume of the 12th edition of Hutton’s 
Mathematics, edited by T. S. Davies^ of the Royal Military 
Academy, which contains all the important particular and 
general properties of the conic sections, investigated 
geometrically. These works will complete the scientific 
series. Their translation has been specially entrusted to 
Mr. Graham, whose thorough knowledge, both of mathe- 
matics and of the Gujei4ti language, natumlly pointed 
him out as admirably qualified for the undertaking, llis 
time, Tiowcver, is so much engrossed by his more imme- 
diate duties, that a considerable period must necessarily 
elapse before even one work can be completed. 

22. We have now. briefly mentioned some of the more 
pi’ominent subjects, which occu- 

Measures for mcreasing pied a good deal of our atten- 

cular Schools. during the earlier months 

of the official year ; but on its 
becoming known that the functions of the Board, as 
Directors of Government Native education, were soon to 
be transferred to a Director of Public "Instruction, we con- 
sidered it desirable, for fear of emba^’assing that oflScer, to 
refrain from originating new measures, and to confine our 
efforts to rendering existing institutions more efficient, and 
to carrying on the general duties of the department. In 
previous reports, we stated that the proper degree of 
efficiency, more particularly in the vernacular schools, 
^ould not be maintained without increased expenditure, as 
many of them required the aid of assistant teachers, whom 
in the ^en existing state of the funds it was impossible to 
appoint. On receiving the increase to the grant, however. 
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we were able to take steps for supplying this want ; and by 
appointing assistant teachers to the larger schools, we 
believe we have done much towards increasing their 
efficiency. 

23. The partially ^self-«upporting system, which has of 

late been introduced in the 

Desirability of making establishment of all our newer 

^upporliHff. schools, was originally forced 

upon us by circumstances ; for 
our means were so limited that we were totally unable 
to bear the entire expense of supporting them. We are of 
opinion, however, that this system is based on the only 
sound principle on which any national scheme of education 
can be extensively and successfully carried out. All experi- 
ence proves, tjiat people do not truly value that which is 
obtained without some effort or some degree of self-sacrifice, 
and we decidedly think that the main object of Government 
should be to assist those alone who are willing to assist 
themselves. We are of opinion therefore, that, sooner 
or later, it will be desirable to remodel the system on 
which the older schools were established, and to make it 
incumbent upon all Native communities, who desire to 
retain the privilege of having a Government school, to 
defray one-half the e^epense. They would thus be placed 
on a footing with the inhabitants of the different towns and 
villages where schools have been* more recently established, 
and uniformity of system and parity of advantages would 
thus be introduced. In our last report we mentioned that 
we had taken this subject into considei*ation, . and that we 
had endeavoured to commence a reform, by calling upon th^ 
inhabitants of Surat, Broach, Ahmcdabad, Ahmednuggur, 
and Rutnagiri, to come forward and engage to de%iy one- 
half the expense of their "English schools. We regret to 
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say, however, that the inhabitants were not only very 
backward in replying to our appeals, but that when they did 
reply, their answers were unsatisfactory. There was the 
utmost reluctance shown by the more wealthy classes to 
provide for the educational well-being of their poorer 
countrymen. They mostly limited •their efforts to making 
suggestions for increasing the monthly school-fee, and at 
the same time they expressed their anticipation of a 
diminution of attendance, were this step adopted. The 
correspondence on this subject had not terminated before 
we were made aware of the intended re-organization of the 
department, alluded to in the last paragraph. We there- 
fore allowed tlie existing state of matters to remai^ un- 
changed, for fear of embarrassing the Director of Public 
lustriu^tion ; but we think it right to record our opinion 
of the desirability of effecting this measure of reform, 
first with the English schools, and subsequently with the. 
vernacular. 

24. In August' we received a petity)n from certain 

inhabitants of Abmednuggur, 

LstabJishment of a low- praying for the establishment 
caste school at Ahmed- n i i i i 
nitygur, ^ school tor the education or 

low castes, and engaging to 
defray one-half the teacher’s salary, id accordance with the 
terms of the late rules. A school-room had been built by 
the pctitioiKMs, and the attendance of boys was calculated 
at thirty. The establishment of such a school was opposed 
to the prejudices of the richer and liigher castes, and there 
was some difficulty in procuring a teacher on a moderate 
salary ; but as the application was made in strict accoi d- 
ance with the conditions stated in the late notification on 
the subject, we rel^dily complied with the request, and the 
► school was opened in November. We merely mention the 
d 
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subject, as it is the first occasion on wliioh we have estab- 
lished a school for these castes. 

25 . On taking a general view of the state of our 

different institutions, and of 

General results of the progress that has been 

year satisfactory, , i i ‘ i 

‘ made during the year in extend- 

ing education, we brieve we are justified in asserting that 
the results have been most satisfactory. We have already 
alluded to the increasing demand for the establishment of 
schools, and in another part of our report we shall enter 
into details on the state of our institutions. We would 
here simply remark, that the various reports we have 
received show that the different annual examinations, 
recently concluded, have been attended with satisfactory 
results. The state of our three principal institutions, — the 
Elphinstone Institution, the Poona College, and the Grant 
Medical College, — is as gratifying as the high character 
and attainments of their Principals anc^ ifferent Professors 
had led us to expect. Our English schools have increased 
in number, and, we believe, in efficiency. Our vernacular 
schools show a considerable increase in the number of stu- 
dents, and we have added to their efficiency by augmenting 
the number of teachers. Nearly every school, vernacular 
as well as English, has been examined during the year by 
one or other of the superintendents, while our largest and 
most important English school,^— the one at Surat, — has 
been recently examined by Professor Harkness, specially 
deputed for the puq^ose. On .the energy and vigilance 
with which the system of inspection is carried out, depends 
the efficiency of the schools. With the exception of some 
among pur vernacular teachers, we have great pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the ability and ^feal with which the 
duties of our schools, generally, have been performed ; and 
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we cannot refrain from expressing our deep obligations, 
in particular, to the Principals and Professors of the more 
important institutions, and to the Superintendents of Schools, 
for the satisfactory results of the year. 

26. As the introduction of education into the provinces 

• of Sattar^i and Katiawar is a 

Progress of Education in comparatively recent measure, 
the Satiara and Katiawar . , x 

Provinces. progress 

so far is very satisfactory. 
Although our system was only introduced into the former 
province about two years ago, and into the latter still more 
recently, the schools are progressing well, and there is an 
increasing demand for more. For this encouraging statb of 
matters we are mainly indebted to the energy, zeal, and 
influence of Mahadeo Govind Shastri ar'^ ^hogilixl Pran- 
wulubdas, the former the. Superintendent of Schools in the 
1st division, and the latter of those in Katiawar. Bhogil&l 
Pran wulubdas is at*, the same time master of the English 
school at Raj cote, but during three monflis, recently, he 
was engaged in inspecting the different vernacular schools 
“ in the province, and on all occasions his efforts for the 
public good have been warmly supported by the political 
authorities. 

27. During the Superintendent’s tour, new vernacular 

schools were established at 

Eatabluhmmt of new ' Mahna, Palit&n&, Limdi.^nd 
Schools in the Province of , / 

Katiawar. Dhrangadra, and on opening 

each, the Superintendent called 
a general meeting of the inhabitants in the presence of the 
Chief, and took an opportunity of pointing out forcibly the 
benefits and objects of education. He also collected the 
J.eachers *of the indigenous schools on such occasions, and 
gave them correct explanations of his views, strongly recom- 
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mending them at the same time to have their children 
(Hlucated in the Government schools, that they themselves 
miglit ultimately be enabled to introduce a better system 
into their own. 

2(S. In our last report we mentioned that we had 

recently introduced the Civil 

Introduction of mook Criminal Regulations as 

Accounts into the Marathi ® 

schools, and both Talook voluntary studies into the senior 

and Village Accounts into class of our English, Marathi, 

the Gujerhti schools, i • i i ir-n 

and Gujerati schools, Village 

Accounts into the second class of our Marathi schools, and 
the Joint Survey Report Rules into the second class of our 
linglisli and Marathi schools. We are happy to state that 
their introduction seems to be effecting good, and to be 
increasing thc^ popularity of the schools. During the 
ju’csent year ^We have further introduced Talook and Vil- 
lage Accounts into the Gujerati schools, and Talook 
Accounts into the Marathi ones, 

29. No incfcase has been made in the number of 


Native libraries during the 
Ueports on Native Libr^a- year; at least none have ap- 

plied to us for assistance. Li- 
braries, however, exist now at Ahmednuggur, Poona, Sho- 
lapoor, Bclgaum, Sattara, Rutnagiri, SawuntWaree, Tanna, 
Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, and Nasik, besides ten in 
Bombay itself. We have reason to believe that much 
interest is taken in most of these libraries by the different 
Native communities, and we have placed in the appendix 
the reports with which we have been favoured during the 
year on the state of the libraries at Ahmednuggur, Shols^- 
poor, N'asik, Sattara, Rutnagiri, and Tanna. In addition 
to the set of maps and copy of each of our vernacular 
publications, which we formerly presented to each library,' 
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we have during the year added a number of useful 
books in English. 

30. Our finances are now for the first time for many 

years in a satisfactory state, 

State of the Educational expenditure being at last 

^ within the limit of our income. 

In our report for 1851-52, we mentioned that our expendi- 
ture exceeded the amount of the amiual educational grant 
by Ks. 19,681, and that we were inconsequence compelled, 
pending the result of ‘appeals to the Honorable Court of 
Directors for an increase to the grant, to strive by every 
possible means to reduce our expenditure within the limit 
of our income. In our report for 1852-53, we mentioned 
the measures which had been adopted with this end in 
view, and we showed that in carrying out tuese measures, 
and by maintaining a rigid adherence td^^onomy in all 
directions, we had reduced the excess of expenditure over 
income to Rs. 10,877. In our last report, we showed, that 
by persisting in the same course of ecoyomy, our surplus 
expenditure was still further reduced to Rs. 6,826. We 
have now the satisfaction of stating that the Civil Auditor’s 
last annual statement shows a balance against the annual 
grant, on 30th April 1854, of Rs. 709 only; and as an 
increase of Rs. 50,000 has been made to the grant, the 
Civil Auditor's statement for the year terminating 30th 
Apiil 1855 will show, when received, a considerable 
balance in oui’ favour. There is, moreover, a balance of 
Rs. 57,510 in favour of the educational funds, being the 
remains of the reserved fund, which was formed out of the 
^ unexpended portions of the annual grant of former years 
at a time, anterior to 1849, when the expenditure was less 
than the income. 

31. We have now finished the few general remarks we 
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Total Number of Students. 


had to make on the more pro- 
minent events of the year, and 
we proceed to the more special object of our re})ort, 
viz. to notice separately the state of the different in- 
stitutions under our charge. Previous to doing this, 
however, we beg to give the following table, showing the 
total number of youths receiving Government education 
at the close of March 1855. Compared with the corres- 
ponding table in our last report, it shows an increase of 
3,661 pupils. 


English Colleges and Schools. 

No. of Students. 


Elphinstone Institution 961 

Poona College 502 

Ditto dit6‘' branch School 148 

Grant Medical College 71 

Surat English School 380 

Ahmedabad vditto 167 

Broach ditto 58 

Ahmednuggur ditto 75 

Rutnagiri ditto 52 

Tanna ditto 100 

Dharwar ditto 62 

Sattara ditto 94 

Rajkote ditto 71 

Dhoolia ditto 74 

Sholapoor ditto 45 


Total.... 2,860 



Vernacular Schools. 

, No. of Studmitii. 

1^/ JJivision , — Collectorates of Poona, Ahmed- 
nuggur, Sholapoor, and Khan- 
desh, and province of Sattara. 8,039 
2nd Division , — Collectorates of SuT’at, Broach, 

Kaira, and Ahmedabad 3,403 

*Srd Division , — Collectorates of Tanna, Riitna- 

giri, Belgaum, and Dharwar . • 5,628 

In the province of Katrawar 1,258 

At the Presidency 560 

Vernacular 18,888 

Pmglish 2,8^) 


Total number of students 


21,748 
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ELPHINSTONE INSTITUTION. 


Establishment of Professors on 30th April 1855. 

Principal, and Professor of English 
Literature, Logic, Mental and 

Moral Philosophy JOHN HARKNESS, A.M. 

Professor of History, Geography, Po- 
litical Economy, and Induction. R. S. SINCLAIR, LL.D. . 

Professor of Chemistry, Botany, and 

(Jeology HERBERT GIRAUD, M.D. 

Professor of Mathematics and Natu- , , ^ 

,ral Philosoi*hy HADABHAI NAOROZJI, Esg. 

32. In our last report we mentioned that Mr. Reid, 

Professor of History and Lite- 
Tlesig nation of Mr, Reid^ mature, was in Eurotie on leave 

Literature. of absence. At the commence- 

, ment of the official year, how- 

ever, this gentleman resigned his appointment, on being 
called to the Bar. We have on several occasions alluded 
to the great value of Mr. Reid’s services in the educational 
department, and it** was with sincere and deep regret that 
we received his resijjnation. We may, perhaps, be allowed 
to express our gratification, however, at observing that Mr. 
Reid continues to take the greatest interest in everything 
connected with the improvement of the social condition of 
the Natives, and particularly with the well-being of the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, and the system 
of female education so nobly encouraged by its members. 

33. In making arrangements, consequent upon this 

Nomination of Mr. Sin- resignation, Mr. Sinclair be- 
clair as Professor of Ilis- came Professor of History, 
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tonjy Literature and Poll- Literature, and Political Eco- 
tical Economy, nomy. We mentioned in our 

last report that Mr. Sinclair possessed very high testimo- 
nials ill literature as well as in science, and that on Mr. 
Iteid’s departure for Europe we ligid nominated him to 
supply the vacant place. The result .was so satisfactory, 
that we thought it desirable to place him permanently in 
charge of the classes, to which he had devoted himself with 
much earnestness and zeal. 

34. To complete the arrangements, wc gladly availed 

ourselves of the opportunity of 

Appointment of Mr, confirming Mr. Dadabhai Nao- 

Ead/ibhm Naorozf as Pro- ^ Professor of Maflie- 

fessor of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy, matics and Natural Philoso- 


phy, the dutfe^ . of which he 
had been performing to our entire satisfaction for nearly 
two years. We feel sure that the distinction he has thus 
won by a long and laborious devotion to mathematical 
studies, and by an able discharge of hi§ duties in the 
institution, will stimulate him to still greater exertions. 
Much will depend upon the result of this first nomination 
of a Native of India to be a Profess^ir in the Elphinstone 
Institution. The honor conferred upon him is great, but 
the responsibility attached to it is stiM greater. It is now 
twenty-eight years since the subject of the Elphinstone 
Professorships first came under consideration, with- the 
view of commemorating the high sense entertained by the 
Natives of Western India of the public and private cha- 
racter of the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, on his 
retirement from the Government of this Presidency. At a 
public meeting, held in the library of the Native Education 
^Society . August 1827, a resolution was unanimously 
passed, that the most appropriate and durable plan for 
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accomplishing this object would be to found professorships 
for teaching the English ISmguage, and the arts, the 
sciences, and literature of Europe.” In the resolution, 
which was thus adopted, it was further declared that these 
professorships should bear the name of him in whose honor 
they were founded, and a hope was expressed that the happy 
period would arrive when Natives of this country would be 
found qualified for holding them. This expressed hope 
has eveT been borne in mind. It was, therefore, with no 
ordinary feeling of satisfaction, that we felt ourselves justi* 
fied in nominating Mr. Dadabhai Naorozji to the chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — a measure so 
Entirely in accordance with both the letter and spirit of the 
resolution. 

35. The appnal examination commenced on the 27th 
, ^ November, and continued till 

rincipa s eport, IGth December, the exami- 

nations each day lasting from 11 a. m. till 6 p. m. The 
result was most satisfactory, and proved that the duties of 
the year had been faithfully and zealously performed. 
The report by the Principal will be found in the appendix. 
Its general arrangement, and classification of subjects, will 
be seen in its table of contents. It includes separate 
reports by the diffe^*ent professors on the subjects of their 
respective classes, — number and description of pupils in 
each class, — general comparative view of castes, — prize 
lists, — general results of scholarship examination, — scholar- 
ship examination questions,’ with selections from the 
answers, — tables of marks, — and a list of students in the 
College department. The report gives such full details pf 
the stkte of the classes, in every division of the institution, 
that it seems quite unnecessary to enter here^jnto any 
particulars. 
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36. We have reason to be fully satisfied with the pro- 

gress and present state of the 
Satisfactory state of institution in every department. 

Institution. ^ With the exception of one class 

in the school division, the classes all^came out well; while 
in the College department, not only was the number of 
students greater than at any former period, but there w^ 
also a much larger number of successful tiompetitors for 
the two higher classes of scholarships. At the previous 
examination, the number who passed the examination for 
these scholarships was eight ; on the present occasion the 
number was sixteen. For this gratifying state of matters 
we are indebted to the unwearying exertions of tlie difFc<rc<fc 
professors, and more particularly to the long-tried services 
of Mr. Ilarkness, the Principal, whose ^ experience of 
twenty years as an IZlphiiistonc Professor ’i'las proved of' 
the highest value to institution. 

37. The classes in the College department are in charge 

of four professors. Those in 
College department. ■i'. i* i . i • i 

linglish literature, logic, and 

mental and moral philosophy, were^ taught throughout the 
year by Mr. Harkness ; the classes in history, geograjihy, 
political economy, and induction, by Mr. Sinclair ; those 
in mathematics and' natural philosophy by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorozji ; and those in chemistry and botany by Dr. 
Giraud. Happily, no change took place in any of these 
departments throughout the year, each of the profes- 
sors named having been at his post the whole term. Full 
particulars on each of these subjects will be found in the 
separate reports of the professors, including the names of 
the text-books used by each. The results obtained from 
^the exaipination papers on each subject were most satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the fact, which should always be 
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borne in mind^ that the written answei's were penned under 
the disadvantage of writing rapidly against time, in a 
difficult foreign language, and without the possibility of 
reference to books. 

m 

38. In oijft* report for 1850-51, we mentioned that cir- 

^ cumstances had co^jivinced us of 

ISc/wlarship Rules^, ^ 

the necessity oi modirying the 

scholarship rules then in existence, and we gave in full 
the rules which we adopted in their place. Latterly, it 
again became apparent, that the niles then made required 
revision, as their working was not found lately to be so 
beneficial to the institution as was desirable. We therefore 
<|qv.ested the Principal to suggest such alterations as he 
deemed requisite. In September, Mr. Harkness submitted 
a draft of new rules, to be substituted temporarily for those 
previously iir "‘existence. These rules met with our ap- 
proval, and the scholarships ‘for thisjjpar were awarded in 
accordance witli them. A copy of the rules will be found 
in the apjiendixrf 

39. The main object, for which the scholarship rules 

, were revised, was to define 

member of Scholarsbips clemly tlie conditions on 

awarded, i 

which the dill ecent grades were 

to be obtained, leaving it to be afterwards considered 

whether the number of scholarships in each grade might 

not be more advantageously distributed. This subject is 

now under the consideration of the Pnncipal. Twenty- 

eight stipendiary scholarships were awarded : viz. three 1st 

class normal, of the monthly value of 30 rupees each ; six 

2ud class normal, 20 rupees each ; ten West, 15 rupees each ; 

seven Clare, 1 0 rupees each • and two Gaekwad, of 1 0 

rupees each. While the number of successful competitors 

for the I si uud 2ii<l class normal scholarsliips was con- ‘ 
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siderably larger than . the previous year, the number for 
Clare scholarships was much smaller ; but .this was owing 
to the scholarship standard having been raised. A stipen- 
diary scholarship was only awarded to those who obtained 
not less than 60 per cent, marks in the subjects prescribed 
for that scholarship, instead of being given, as formerly, to 
candidates getting 40 per cent, at the competition for the next 
Jiigher grade. Thus, in theprevious year, the Clare scholar- 
ships were all forestalled by the 1 st year College students, 
instead of being reserved, as on the present occasion, for 
competition solely among the students of the candidate 
class. Moreover, 50 additional marks were assigned to 
language, the subject in which they were believed tg be 
most deficient. 

40. As the 1st class normal scholarship is the highest 

academical distinction which 

Names of the successful present be obtained at 

Competitors for the highest , ... i • i . 

class Scholarship. . institution, we think it 

right to record^ in the order of 
merit, the names of the five students who passed the 
examination for this scholarship, by gaining upwards of 60 
per cent, marks in the subjects, assigned : — Ganesh Dhoii- 
deo, Motilal Jivandas, Edalji Siiapurji, Somnarayaii 
Nandnarriyan, and Mahipatrfim Rupr^m. The first on the 
list, Ganesh Dhondeo, obtained 75 per cent, of the estimat- 
ed value of full answers "in the studies of the year. ^ He 
was recently selected, in consequence, as tutor to the young 
Chief of Moodhole. Motilal Jivandas has been appointed 
tutor to the sons of his highness the Kao of Kutch, and 
Edalji Shfipurji has been made an assistant master in the 
Elphinstone Institution. The remaining two hold the 
stipendiary scholarship of that grade. 

• 41. As your Lordship presided at the annual meeting 
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for the presentation of scJiolar- 
Presentation of Scholar- prizes to the stu- 

dents of the Elphinstone Insti- 
tution, which was held in the Town Hall on the 20th 
March, it seems almost unnecessary to state that the 
twenty-eight scholarships, just alluded to, were on that 
occasion presented to the successful students. We may, 
however, take this opportunity^ of recording the names of 
the successful competitors for three valuable prizes which 
were also presented on the same occasion. The names, 
subjects, and conditions for these prizes were the follow- 
ing 

It — The Bell Prize, for the best essay on — The Culti- 
vation of Natural Science necessary to the Development of 
the Resources of India.” 


II. — The Sundarji Jivaji Prize, for the best essay on — 
The Constitution of the Universe, and the General Laws 

which regulate the CourseofHuman Affairs, are wisely and 
beneficially appked for the happiness of Man.’^ 

III. — Ilis Highness the Kajah of Dhar^s Prize, for the 

student who obtained the greatest number of marks in the 
different subjects of examination for the 1st class normal 
scholarship. ' ^ 

42. The Bell priz^ was awarded to Nushirwanji N aorozji 


The Bell Prize* 


an assistant master in the Fort 
braifch school. Ilis essay 


showed extensive reading, much originality, and consider- 


able power of observation ; but there were too many indica- 
tions of hasty composition. 


43. The Sundarji Jivaji prize was awarded to Parasha-| 

The Sundarji Jivaji Prise. ® 

College student. Tlje style 

was simple, and on the whole good, and the subject was ‘ 
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treated in a sensible manner, the views offered being such 
as would most readily present themselves to a reflecting 
person. 

44. His Highness the Raja of Dhar s prize was won by 

Ganesh Dhondeo, who, by thus 
^ obtaining the greatest number 

of marks in the different subjects of examination for the 
highest class normal schofarship, proved himself the best 
student of the year. 

45. The amount of fees received during the year termi- 

nating on the 30th ’April was 

Rs. 13,309, being a larger sum 
than was ever before received during the same spac* of 
time. 

46. The total number of students at the close of March 


Number of Students. 


• was 961, viz. 101 in the Col- 
lege ^department, 572 in the 


central school, and 288 in the branch schools. 


47. In concluding our notice of the institution, we feel 


Ohliyations to the Rev, 
Mr. Fraser, 3Ir. Dosahhai 
Sorahji Munshi, Mr. Find- 
yek fVasudeo, and Mr. 
Ki'ishna ShdsM. 


bound to record our obliga- 
tions ta the Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
Mr, Dosabhai Sorabji Mun- 
shi, Mn Vinayek Wasudeo, 
and Mr. ^Krishna Shastri, for 


their valuable and kind assistance at the examinations. 


The former gentleman gaVe some of the written examina- 
tion questions iji political economy and moral philosophy; 
the three latter were kind enough to assist in examining 
the Persian and Sanscrit classes. 
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POONA COLLEGE. 


Establishment of Professors on April 30tJk^ 1 855. 

Principal and Translator Ma-toii CANDY. 

Professor of English Literature .... W. DRAPER, A.lVf. 

Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy Rev. JAMES McDOUGALL. 

Assistant Professor of Vernacular 

Literatule KRISHNA SlIASTRI OIll PLUN- 

KAR. 

Assistant Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Vernacular KERU LAKSITIMAN CIIHATRE. 

Sanskrit Department. 

Professor of Rhetoric NAHAYAN SHASTUl ADIIYAN- 

KAR. 

Professor of Logic ^. . . NA USING ACHARYA OK. 

Professor of Grammar ' DHOND SJIASTRI DKNGNE- 

KAR. 

Professor of Law NILKANT SJIASTRI RIIAT. 


48. The event of tjie greatest importance daring the 

year was the resignation of tlie 

Itmignation of the Uev. Professorship of l^nalish Lite- 
A. G. Fraser, Professor of ^ r i . . . 

Fnylish Fiteratuy e* iJxtuie, iioin Jst October, by 

tlie Rev. A. G. Fraser. Mr. 
Fraser had been selected for this post in 1852, in succes- 
sion to the late much lamented Mr. Green, and during the 
two years he held the appointment, he not only devoted 
himself with the greatest earnestness to the performance of 
the more , immediate duties of his professorshijj, but ho 
laboured with the utmost enthusiasm, and with great 
success, to inspire the studenj^ with a love for science as 
well as literature. He resigned his appointment in conse-' 
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qnence of having been- selected to succeed Mr. Green as 
Principal of the Parsee Educational Institution, which hap- 
pily presents a large field for the beneficial exercise of his 
talents and experience. In forwarding Mr. Fraser’s 
resignation, Major Candy, Principal ^of the College, bore 
testimony to* the value of his services in the following re- 
marks, in which we fully sympathize : — ‘^Professor Fraser 
has from the first been so assiduous in the discharge of his 
duty, so enthusiastic in teaching, so ready to do even more 
than could be required of him, so courteous in his inter- 
course with his colleagues, and so kind and conciliatory to 
all the students, that I cannot but feel great regret that the 
College is about to lose him. I feel it my duty to express to 
the Board the sense I have of the value of his services.” 


49. The appointment of a successor to the important 

post, thus vacated by Mr. Fra- 

Appoiniment of Mr. Dra- ^jraged our most earnest 

per as Professor of Jbnglish . , . 

Literature. . attention, and in selecting Mr. 

Draper, we trus’t we have nomi- 
nated a gentleman who will prove, by unwearying devotion 
to his duty, a credit to our selection. Mr. Draper had 
been nearly seven years in the educational department, 
and during a considerable part of the time had been teacher 
of the candidate class for Clare scholarships in the EJphin- 
stone Institution. The Principal of that institution had on 
more than one occasion borne testimony to the eflSieient 
and highly satisfactory manner in which Mr. Draper had 
discharged his duties in that capacity, and the result of the 
scholarship examinations also proved that they had been 
sfbly and faithfully performed. 

60. The annual examination took place in December. 


PrincipaVs Report. 




On its conclusion Major Candy, 
the Principal, prepared his re- 
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port, which was forwarded to us in February, and which 
we beg to submit in the appendix. It includes separate 
reports by the different professors and assistant professors 
in the English and vernacular departments on the subjects 
of their respective classes, as well as written examination 
questions, specimens of answering in the English depart- 
ment, and tables of results. The report contains so full a 
detail of the state of the classes in every department of 
the College, that it seems quite unnecessary to enter here 
into any particulars. 

61. It is gratifying to be able to state that the College 

continues in a satisfactory state. 

differences of opinion 
between the late and present 

Professor of English Literature as to the individual and 

€ 

general acquirements of the students in this department; 
and from want of persoffiil knowledge of the classes, we 
cannot venture to pronounce a conclusive opinion on the 
subject. But, whatever may be the state of the literature 
classes, — whether in the highly gratifying state described 
by Mr. Fraser, or in tlie less satisfactory condition mention- 
ed by Mr, Draper, — there can be no doubt that the mathe- 
matical, the vernacular, the normal, and the Sanskrit 
departments are in a most satisfactor5^ state, and that the 
College is already exerting a decided and a beneficial 
influence on the Native mind of the Deccan. 


52. In a previous part of our report we mentioned, that 


‘ Increase of Students in 
the Normal Department. 


in anticipation of an additional 
demand for vernacular schools, 
we had increased the number 


of students in the normal department of the College, under 
training as masters, from twenty to thirty ; an^ it is a 
source of much gratification to find this important division in 
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an excellent state. We regard this department as one of the 
most valuable divisions ofthe College, for on its successful 
working will mainly depend the future well-being of the 
vernacular schools. It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion we are able to state, not only that Major Candy con- 
tinues to preside over it with the greatest interest and 


eartnestness, but that his exertions are most ably sec onded 
by Krishna Shastri and Keru Lakshiman, the Assistant 
Professors of Vernacular Literature, and of Natural Phi- 
losophy. in the Vernacular, ^ 

53. The following table will show the number of sti- 
pendiary, paying, and free stu- 
dents in the College, at "the 
close of March, exclusive of 148 boys in the branch 
school : — 


Number of Students, 


No. 

Dopartments, 

1 

Stipen- 

diary. 

Paying.! 

Free 

Students 

Total Num- 
ber in each 
Department. 

1 

Sanskrit department . . 

10 

8 

" 89 

107 

2 

English ditto 

38 

116 

207 

361 

3 

Normal ditto 

25 


9 

34 


Total .. 

73 

124 

305 

502 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICTS. 

54. The English schools in the districts are now eleven 
in number, viz. at Surat, Rutnj^iri, Ahmedabad, Ahmed- 
lyiggur, Dharwar, Broach, Tanna, Sattara, Doolia, Raj- 
kote, and Sholapoor, and we have arranged our reports on 
these scl|pols according to the successive dates of their 
establishment, commencing with that at Surat, which is now 
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the oldest as well as the largest we have. The school at 
Sholapoor was established during the year under review. 
The total number of students in the eleven schools, at the 
close of March last, was 1,178. 


Surat English School. 

Established 1842. 

^Master Mr. Graham. 

Senior Assistant Master, . . .Mohanlul RANCiiODas. 

Eight other Assistant Masters, 

Pupils 380. 

55. This school remains under the iibje management of 
Mr. Graham, who has had charge of it since February 
1850. At the time of our last report there were 365 boys. 
This number, large as it was, has still further increased to 
380. We regard this circumstance as a gratifying proof 
that the school has acquired that undoubted reputation for 
sound learning and increasing usefulness, on which the 
prosperity of schools in this, as in all other countries, so 
much depends. 

56. The school was carefully examined by Professor 
Ilarkness on the 17th, 18th, and .19th of April, and he has 
since favored us with a minute report on its state. The 
pupils are divided into ten classes for arithmetic and 
mathematics as well as for English and general knowledge, 
but the classes are not composed of the same boys, nor is 
the number of pupils in the corresponding classes the same. 

57. The 1st or highest class contained 21 pupili.. 
Their studies in English had comprised portions of 
McCulloch^s Course of Reading, Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History, Murray’s British India, Goldsmith’s 
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Histoiy of England, and Clift’s Political Economy, with 
mathematics and physical geography, the use of the globes, 
and No. IV. of the Government Regulations. On most 
of these subjects the students acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily. The reading, however, in^this, as well as in the 
other classes, was somewhat faulty, giving an impression 
that the early education of some of the assistant masters 
had been defective. In mathematics, the studies of this 
class had comprised plane geometry, six books of Euclid 
with exercises, algebra to the end of quadratic equations, 
plane and spherical trigonometry, conic sections, the 
parabola, ’ ellij)se and hyperbola, geometrically. The 
examination of this class was conducted by means of paper 
questions, while the lower classes were being examined 
viva voce. Two questions were proposed on each of the 
four subjects of study. The solutions, mathematically 
viewed, were said by Mr. Harkness to be extremely 
creditable’’ ; but we regretted to find, from the specimens 
of written answers forwarded with the report, that the 
papers were disfigured by errors in spelling. . 

58. The 2nd class contained 34 pupils. Their studies 
in English had comprised portions of McCulloch’s Course 
of Reading, Murray’s British India, and the Revenue Sur- 
vey Report, with gra*mmar, geography, ^nd problems on the 
terrestrial globe. The pupils read with intelligence and 
spirit, answered very creditably in geography and history, 
and explained the mythological and historical allusions. 
The Revenue Survey Report had been studied with great 
ca”e, and, as an exkcise in English, Mr. Harkness thought 
had been attended with some benefit. He doubts, how- 
ever, the propriety of making it part of a scheme of general 
educatiop. In mathematics, this class was divided into 
two divisions, the studies of the 1st comprising plane 
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geometry, six books of Euclid with exercises, plane trigo* 
nometry with its application to heights and distances, and 
algebra to the end of quadratic equations. The studies of 
the 2nd division had comprised algebra to the end of 
quadratic equations, geometry, and four books of Euclid 
with exercises. The result of the examination of this class 
was very satisfactory. Mr. Harkness states : — Both of 
these divisions acquitted themselves very creditably. A 
practical example in trigonometry was solved correctly by 
all of the 1st division except two, and nearly all the 2nd 
division brought out the right answers to two quadratic 
equations. Several geometrical deductions (of those con- 
tained in their text-book) were* readily and accurately 
demonstrated.” 

69. Having specified the studies in the two higher 
classes, and stated the general proficiency attained, it 
seems unnecessary to enter itito a detail of the studies and 
relative progress of the other classes. The result of the 
examination, upon the whole, was satisfactory; but we 
should be glad to see more attention paid by the junior 
teachers to correctness of pronunciation and fluency in 
reading, to parsing, and to the study of the vernacular, 
through the medium of which, geography, history, and 
other subjects, in the junior classes, naight be taught with 
great advantage. 


Rutnagiri English School. 
Established 1845. 


RfiMCHANDRA ClN^NaTIIJI. 

Papils 52. 


60. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since the nomination of the present master in 
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1847. It is divided into five classes, both for mathematics 
and for English. The studies of the year in the former 
comprised arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and in the 
latter, grammar, geography, and history, with translation 
from Marathi into English. We h^ve every reason to be 
satisfied with the state of this school and with the conduct 
of the master, an experienced, attentive, and anxious 
teacher. 

61. The school was carefully examined in January by 
Mr. Baker, Superintendent of Schools in the 3rd Division, 
and in concluding his report he makes the following 
remarks : — The result of my examination shows that the 
school still maintains a good character, and the order which 
prevailed throughout during my examination exhibited 
a good state of discipline. The range of the studies of 
the classes has not been extended since I last reported 
upon the school, but all the la*st year’s boys remaining in it 
have since then been promoted into higher classes. The 
two youths who composed the 1st class last year had since 
then left the school ; consequently those who are included in 
the 1st class, in this report, are boys who were last year in 
the 2nd. The improvement made by the 1st class subse- 
quently to last examination, is the proficiency of that class, 
as shown in the printed return annexed, above what was 
reported the state of the 2nd class, 13 months back. ’ The 
progress made by the 2nJ and 3rd classes is correspond- 
ingly satisfactory. The classes below the 3rd are made up 
of boys who have entered* the school since I last visited it, 
and they, also, for the time under instruction, have 
made satisfactory progress. Geography is the only subject 
which has not advanced correspondingly with other studies, 
^but I tlynk this deficiency is much owing to the want of 
globes in the school. Upon the whole, the school is in a 
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very fair condition, and creditable to the master. Hari 
Vishnu, the youth spoken of in my last report as a scholar 
of jjromising talents, entered the candidate class of the 
Elphinstone Institution in March last, but left it two 
months afterwards fqr the Gmut Medical College, where 
he is now prosecuting medical studies. The most intelli- 
gent boy at present in the school is Abdul Kadur, a youth 
of about 15 years of age. Mr. Tucker, the Senior Assist- 
ant Judge, frequently visits this school, and the lively 
interest he takes in its proceedings is equally encouraging 
to the master and the boys.” 


Ahmedabad English School. 

Estahliihed 1846. 

« 

Master Mr. Curtis. 

Assistant Master, . . . PantuTiSHANKAR Manishankar. 

Pupils 167. 

62. We mentioned in our last report, that in consequence 
of the nomination of Bhogilal Pranvalabd&,s to be master of 
the English school r^ently established at Rajkote, and 
Superintendent of the Vernacular Schools in the province of 
Katiawar, we had appointed Mr. Curtis to the charge of 
this school. No change has been made in the manage- 
ment since then, but Mahadavrao Narsing, the assistant 
master, having resigned his situation, we have recently ap- 
pointed in his place Parvutishankar Manishankar, one of 
the junior assistants in the English school at Surat, 
strongly recommended by Mr. Graham. 

63. The school was carefully examined in March by 
Mr. Graham, Superintendent of Schools in the 2nd Divi- 
sio]^. The number of pupils was twelve less thfin at the 
l^i^ding examination.* This is not a satisfactory feature in 
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li large and wealthy city like Ahmedabad. The result of* 
the examination, however, was satisfactory. The school is 
divided into six classes, the 1st or highest containing 
twenty boys. The English studies of this class during the 
year comprised portions of McCulloch’s Course of Read- 
ing, Murray’s British India, Taylor’s Ancient History, 
general geography, grammar, and translation ^to and 
from Giijei'iiti. Tlie mathematical studies of the class had 
been algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
and parabola and ellipse. In the course of his report, Mr. 
Graham makes the following remarks on the 1st class : — 
The sections of ancient and modern history, here specified, 
have obtained considerable attention. The class-book# in 
use in the school aie Taylor and Murray, and when not 
carried beyond their contents, the pupils in general seem 
to experience little difficulty in replying to questions, 
especially if presented in the form to which they have been 
accustomed. It is desirable, however, that their know- 
ledge of the mythology and laws of the Greeks, and their 
pronunciation of ancient names, be somewhat extended 
and improved. The tolerable ease and accuracy with 
which the English language itself is spoken and understood 
throughout the class, compared with last year’s proficiency, 
in this respect, deserves to be noticed, ‘and may doubtless 
be traced to the preference naturally given to English as 
the medium of communication between master and pupil, 
when a school exchanges a Native for a European teacher. 
The mathematical 1st class consists of two divisions, the 
1st containing thre^, and the 2nd nine pupils. In the 1st 
division the studies have been Euclid, algebra, plane and 
spherical trigonometry, and conic sections from Ruther- 
ford’s lliUton. The ‘ trio’ declined attempting deducibles, 
])ut solved expertly several fundamental book questions, 
9 
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and seemed tolerably well grounded in first principles, 
when cross-examined on their solutions. The s]>herical 
trigonometiy had been taught (and radically too) by tlie 
assistant master, Mahadavrao Narsing, an arrangement 
which Mr. Curtis says was felt to be very convenient. In 
the 2nd division the studies are the same as in the first, 
spherical trigonometry and conic sections excepted. This 
section of the class also contains some pliant mathematical 
material, on which Mr. Curtis has the satisfaction to know 
skilled workmanship cannot possibly be expended in vain.’’ 


Ahmednuggur English School. 
Estahllshed 1848. 


]\J aster Mr. A* J. da Silva. 

Pupils 75. 


64. No change has taken place in the master of this 
school since its establishment in 1848. It w^as carefully 
examined on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 7th of April, by the 
Superintendent of Schools in the 1st Division, and the 
result was satisfactory, particularly in the higher classes. 
There is a larger ^lumber of boys than at any previous 
period. The school is divided into seven classes for 
English studies, ahd into five for mathematics. The 
English studies of the 1st or senior class had comprised 
during the year McCulloch’s Course of Reading, and por- 
tions of Clift’s Political Economy and Taylor’s Ancient 
, History, with analytical parsing, Latin roots and derivations, 
composition, and geography. Hume’s History of England 
and I’yCler’s Universal History had also occasionally bee^i 
read. In mathematics, the studies had comprised sim])le 
and quadratic equations, and the first four books «»f Euclid. 

05. In the course ’of his report on the state of the 
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school, the Superintendent makes the following remarks 
on the 1st and 2nd classes: — ^^The progress in reading is 
very satisfactory. Writing from dictation and memory 
taught with care and success. They give ready and 
intelligent answers upon the histor 3 ^of England, know a 
great deal of geography, can parse well, and have a good 
idea of etymology. Their answers in algebra and geometry 
were pretty accurate, but not ready. The boys of the 
2nd class read remarkably well, and explained their 
lessons, satisfactorily. The pronunciation of . all was ])ar- 
ticularly good, and their know’ledge of the facts of Marsh- 
man’s History of India, particularly of the Mahomedan 
period, was very accurate. The knowledge which tliey 
exhibited of geograj)hy was very resj)ectable, and their 
attainments in algebra and geometry were highly creditable 
to the master.” 


DiiARWAB English >Schoo^. 
Estahlished 1848. 


M ast(,r . G oviND li A x i mon . 

Pupils 62. 


66. In our last report we mentioned, that in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory state of this school ,*during the preceding 
two years, we had been compelled to place it under the 
management of a new master, Govind Laximon ; and we 
expressed a hope, based on the high character given liim 
by Major Candy, that lie* would succeed in retrieving the 
c'haracter of the school. In this hope we have not been 
disappointed. Wc have recently received a report from 
Mr. Baker, vSuperiutendent of Schools in the 3rd Division, 
which slwws that an improvement has taken place both in 
attendance and in the extent of studies. The school was 
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examined by Mr. Baker in December. It is divided into 
five classes for English studies, and into three for arith- 
metic, the first of these three studying also algebra and 
Euclid. The English studies of the 1st or senior class 
comprise portions of McCulloch’s Course of Reading, 
Murray’s History of India, Chambers’s British History, and 
geography, with translation from Marathi into English. 
The Superintendent reports that the master appeared to 
be attentive and zealous, and that good order was maintained 
in the school. 

67. A considerable part of the expense of this school 
is borne by the inhabitants ; but we regret to observe 
tha<; there is a want of regularity and punctuality in paying 
their subscriptions. In concluding his report, the Superin- 
tendent remarks : — I am sorry to say that the subscrip- 
tion which partially supports this school has again been 
in peril, and that its preservation is entirely owing to the 
exertions of Dr. Forbes, the Civil Surgeon of the station, 
who in this, as in all former difficulties, has been the main 
supporter of the school. Mr. Ogilvy, the present Collector, 
has kindly promised to do also what his influence can 
effect towards keeping up the subscription list, and I think 
the interest now taken in it is sufficient to guarantee its 
continuance.” *. 


Broach English School. 

Established .1 849. 

Master Kavasji Edaui. 

Pupils 68, 

68. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since its establishment in 1849. I t^was care- 
fully examined by Mr.“ Graham, Superintendent of Schools 
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in the 2nd Division, at the close of March. Two years 
ago it had 95 pupils ; at its recent examination it had 
only 58. This is a very unpleasant feature. The cause of 
this diminution the Superintendent is unable to explain, 
but he expresses his opinion that either the master or the 
people must be to blame, perhaps both.” As this is one of 
the schools which is, at present, wholly supported out of 
the educational funds, both the inhabitants and the master 
must be made aware th^t some unpleasant measure will 
probably be adopted, should further experience prove that 
the school is not properly appreciated. 

69. On the general state of the school the Superintend- 
ent makes the following remarks : — “ The number of pi^jils 
in the 1st class is unusually small this year. The studies, 
too, are for the most part simple, and, though sufficiently 
numerous, are rather limited in the extent to which they 
have been pursued. In other respects, the results of the 
examination were . unobjectionable. Reading exercises, 
grammatical constructions, and the analyst of words, have 
justly been reckoned primary objects of attention, and 
treated as such, though history and mathematical geogra- 
phy (from Sullivan’s small volume, entitled ‘ Geography 
Generalised’) would appear to have been the favorite 
studies. On the latter subject, quesitions relating to the 
earth’s motions, and the productions of the tides and sea- 
sons, received prompt replies from the most intelligent 
boys, while in history, prompt and easy answering was the 
general characteristic of* the examination. The mathe- 
matical studies have been simple and quadratic equations, 
«-nd four books of Euclid, with 114 propositions from 
Luby’s Geometry. Some of them are ' pucka’ workers and 
^ demonstirators, when favored wdth book examples, and 
their ingenuity not over-taxed. Indeed the multiplicity of 
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subjects that engage the attention* of young lads in their 
classes, during the limited periods they remain in small 
schools, afford them but little, if any time, for optional 
exercises of their ingenuity, while to give almost viva voce 
solutions of new projjlems requires a degree of judgment, 
and familiarity dn the application of old principles, that can 
be acquired by discipline and experience alone. The 2iid 
class pupils learn reading, widting, and arithmetic, with 
grammar and geography, and are partially taught by the 
master, and partially by his head monitor. The remaining 
classes are wholly taught by monitors, under the master s 
superintendence. Government liegulations have been 
cafefully attended to. Nine candidates from the Broach 
Collectorate presented themselves before the Committee 
at the recent examinations for vakeelships, and only two of 
the number (pupils from this school) were successful.” 


t Tanna Enoltsh School. 

Estuhlished 1851. 

Master Jahangir Hormasji. 

Pupils ; 100. 

70. N o change has taken place in the management of this 
school since its establishment in 1*851. It is divided into 
seven classes for English, and^ six for mathematics. The 
studies in the former comprise grammar, geograjdiy, and 
history, with translation from Marathi into English; and 
in the latter, aritlimetic, algebra, and geometry. We have 
every reasQii to be satisfied with the state of the school. 

71 . The school was carefully examined by the Superiif- 
tendent of the 3rd Division in February, and the result 
was satisfactory. In concluding his report, Mr. Baker^ 
makes the following remarks : — ‘‘ The state of this school 
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stands in many poini*s as it did last year, but in some 
respects it is more satisfactory. All lessons are being 
carefully taught, and good discipline is maintained. On a 
comparison between the present studies of the school and 
what comprised last year’s routine,^ no advancement is 
observable in the exercises of the 1st class, but in others 
there appears some slight improvement. The absence of 
improvement in the 1st class is mainly attributed to the 
cii cumstance of many of last year’s most advanced boys 
having .in the meantime withdrawal! from the institution, 
and those at present belonging to it being for the rnostjiart 
such as were then of the 2nd. A comjiarison between the 
condition of last year’s 2nd class and this year’s 1 st ’^ill 
show the advancement made in learning by the l)upils of 
the latter during the twxdve months just elapsed, (irrammar, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and treuislation 
from Marathi into English, and vice versa, arc studies 
which have lately been prosecuted in the schexd with the 
same diligence as was observed at my la:?t examination, 
whilst exercises on history and orthograjdiy of words have 
been somewhat more generally attended to. I remarked, 
also, that the 1st and 2nd classes had^ acquij’cd some know- 
ledge of the derivation of words, and of the foi’ce of prefixes 
and affixes. The general result of my H^xamination reflects 
credit upon the master, who really apjicars an energetic and 
industrious teacher. As was the case the year before last, 
I was at this examination favored with the presence of Mr. 
Cameron, the Assistant ‘Judge of Tauna, and greatly 
assisted by him in tlie business. Mr. Cameron was the only 
(Kwenanted civil officer in the station at the time, and 
he kindly distributed tlie prizes aw^arded, which was done 
in the j) 4 febence of the Native portion of the school com- 
luitteo, and the other respectable inhal>itants of the place.” 
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Sattara English School. 
Established 1852. 


Master Vishnu Moreshwar Biiire. 

Pupils 94. 


72. No change has taken place in the management of 
this school since its establishment in December 1852. We 
have reason to believe that everything is going on well, 
and that its present state reflects much credit upon the 
master. It was carefully examined in February by 
Mahadeo Govind Shiistri, Superintendent of Schools in tlie 
1st Division, and in his report he makes the following 
remarks : — I devoted four days to a careful private 
examination of this school, and one to a public examina- 
tion of this and the two vernacular schools in the 
city of Sattara, which was attended by a large number 
of respectable Natives, and four European gentlemen and 
ladies, who ex])ressed themselves pleased with the state of 
the schools. The ^nglish and mathematical studies of the 
1st class, during the year, were McCulloch's Course of 
Reading, the whole ; Murray’s History of India, 3 chapters ; 
general geography of the four quarters of the world, and tlie 
particular geography of India; Catechism of the History 
of Marathas ; Reid’s Grammar,' the whole ; use of the 
globes; princijdcs of astronomy; Latin and Greek roots 
from the appendix to the Course of Reading ; parsing ; 
dictation, and translation; Regulation XIV. and the Joint 
Report on the Sui-vey and Assessment in tlie Bombay 
Presidency, and composition ; simple aiid quadratic 
equpttions, and first book of Chambers’s Plane Geometry 
The ^examination of the two upper classes, taught by the 
heiad master, Vishnu Moreshwar, I cannot but consider, oq 
the whole, most satisfactory. The boys read remarkably 
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well, and all with cori'ectness and a good pronunciation. 
The explanation given by the upper boys of what was read 
was highly satisfactory, and 1 formed a high opinion of 
their knowledge of English. The allusions, which occur 
in the course of their reading, had bee^^ carefully explained 
to them, and their translation into Manithi was quite 
correct and idiomatic. The 1st class boys appear decidedly 
to show the greatest proficiency in British history. 
The answers have generally been most faithful, and the 
boys appear to possess a full and comprehensive know- 
ledge of this sul)ject. Their answers in geography and 
grammar were generally correct, and evinced con- 
siderable familiarity with the subject. In algebra aitd 
geometry, the first two boys of the 1st class displayed 
considerable skill, and did great credit to their master. T. 
was much pleased to observe that there was a marked 
im})rovement in the lower classes of this school, which 
were unfavorably reported on in my last report. The 
manner in which the different classes read and explain 
their lessons is very fair, and their answers to the questions 
in grammar and geogiaphy, as far as learnt, were good. 
In pronunciation and comprehension of the subject, there 
was great improvement compared with last examination, 
and the interest of these classes appeared to be promoted 
by the co-operation of the assistant master and monitor, 
who appear to have discharged their duties with diligence 
and attention during the last year. The monitors in the 
Missionary school, who cOme every morning to leai n with 
Vishnu Punt, and pay for it, passed a very creditable 
eiiamination in Milfs Political Economy, in which they 
had advanced to the end of production. Nothing can be 
more cheerful than the moral aspect of this school. The 
boys obviously take pleasure in their work, and are anxious 
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to improve. The school has become very popular with the 
parents, and I have great pleasure in recording the impres- 
sion I have received of the zeal and ability with which 
Vishnu Punt manages it.” 


Dhoolia English School. 
Established 1853. 


Master NiinavAN Bal&l. 

Pupils : 74. 


73. This is the only English school which has not been 
examined during the. year. It is within the circle of the 
1 St division, but the time of the Superintendent has been 
so fully occupied by his long tour through the province 
of Sattara and the collectorates of Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and Sholapoor, as not to admit of a visit to Dhoolia. We 
have reason to believe, however, that the school is in every 
respect going on well. 


Rajkqte English School. 
Established 1 863. 


Master Bhogil^l Pranwclubdus. 

Pupils ^\, 


74. No change has been made in the management of 
this school since its establishment in October 1853. It 
is in charge of an able man, who, in the words of 
'Mr. Graham, raised the English School at Ahmedabad “ from 
nothing to 170 pupils,” and whose experience, acquired 
during seven years’ service at that station, has proved 
of great value at Rajkote, The school has only been a 
year and a half in existence, yet the progress «vhich ha^s 
been made in this shoVt period may be regained as doing 
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great credit to the nmster. The successful progress is 
said by BhogilaJ himself to be greatly owing to the indus- 
trious habits and taste for learning, acquired by the boys 
while at the vernacular school. The school is divided into 
four classes, the studies of the 1st or senior comprising 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, algebra, and geometry. 
The public exhibition was held in the new school-house, 
•ii the presence of a considerable number of Europeans and 
Natives, including among the latter the young Chiefs of 
Nagnesh, Chuda, Gondal, Laktar, and Vankaner. 


Sholapoor English School. 
Established 1854. 


Master BaLCRisHN^, Sadushiva. 

Pupils 45. 


75. Having in a previous p*art of our report mentioned 
the particulars connected with the recent establishment of 
this school, we have but little to add here. '^It was opened 
in August. It was examined by the Superintendent of 
Schools in the 1 st Division in December, and though it had 
been so short a time in existence, the Si;iperintendent reported 
that the progress made by the boys during that brief 
period, was such as to reflect great cred/t on the persevering 
exertions of the master. 


GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 
< AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

76. 'these schools are six in number ; viz. four Marathi, 
one Gujeiift and one Hindustani. At the time of our 
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last report, there were seven, but as the building, in which 
the central MarSithi and Gujerati schools were accommo- 
dated, was let by the owner for the “ Court of Small 
Causes,” these schools were removed in July to a building 
in Kavel, formerly occupied as the institution of the Free 
Kirk Mission. As the building was large enough to 
contain the boys of the Paidhone Gujerhi school also, we 
closed this school, and the number was in consequence 
reduced from seven to six. 

77. The schools remain under the superintendence ol 
Mr. Ilarkness, by whom they were recently examined. 
They contain 560 boys, being a considerable increase on 
the number at the previous examination. With the excep- 
tion of one Marathi school, they were in a satisfactory 
state. 

78. We have on several occasions expressed our opinion 
that the aid of Government haight sjifely be dispensed with 
in imparting what is strictly called primary instruction at 
the Presidency. Our Vernacular Schools are resorted to 
mainly by those who wish to acquire that amount of know- 
ledge of the vernaculars, which is required by the regula- 
tions for admission into the Elphinstone Institution ; but so 
great has become the anxiety to gain this admission, that 
the amount of vernacular proficiency required might be 
safely left to private enterprise. We have nevertheless 
refrained from closing these schools, because we ascertained 
that so great a change would be very distasteful to the bulk 
of the Native community, and in* deference to their wishes 
and feelings we still maintain them. 
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VERNACULAR SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICTS. 

79. These schools, with the exception of those in Katia- 
war, are arranged in three divisions. The 1st division 
comprises the schools in the collectorates of Poona, Ahmed- 
nuggur, Khandesh, and Sholapoor, and in the province of 
Sattara ; the 2nd division includes the schools in the^ 
collectorates of Surat, Broach, Kaira, and Ahmedabad; 
the 3rd division those in. the collectorates of Tanna, Rutna- 
giri, Belgaum, and Dharwar. In the appendix will be 
found a return of the number of these schools in each 
division — when and where established — estimated popula- 
tion of the town or village — number of pupils, both as 
borne on the register, and as actually present at the 
examination — name, caste, and salary of the master — 
length of his servi<||: — date •of examination — and brief 
remarks on the state of each school. Each division is in 
the immediate charge of a Superintendent^^ one of whose 
duties is to inspect annually every school it contains. 
Thus all our schools are subjected^ to a personal control, 
which is as vigilant and effective as the state of organiza- 
tion in the department, and the meaiiS at our command, 
will allow. The total number of boys^ in these schools at 
the close of March was 18,328. 


First Division. 

Collectorates of Poona/Ahmednuffgury Khandeshy and 
• Sholapoor y and Province of Sattara. 

80. This division remains under the superintendence of 
Mah&deo Govind Sh^istri, who was selected for this appoint- 
ment in 1852. lie continues to perform his duty 
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with energy, earnestness, and zeal. . During the year undei 
review he inspected 120 schools, including 63 village 
schools in the Purandhar districts of the Poona collectorate. 
He has been engaged in travelling through his extensive 
circle nearly ten months. He has recently submitted his 
annual report, containing minute details on the state and 
progress of the schools, as ascertained by personal inspec- 
tion. The general result of his examinations was satisfac- 
tory. There is a considerable increase in the number both 
of schools and boys, and a decided improvement in the 
acquirements of the majority. In some of the districts 
there was a temporary diminution in the number of boys, 
chiefly attributable to the depopulation caused by the 
failure of the crops for two successive years. 

81. Schools have been established during the year at 
Boree, Kuleh,*Kullus, Indapoor, and Baramati, in the 
Poona collectorate ; at Ak6lner, TS^non, Ahmednuggur, 
Ambay, and Vinchore, in the Ahmednuggur collectorate ; 
at Talikote and. Pangam, in the Sholapoor collectorate ; and 
at Menewli, Limb, Butishirale, Kudegaom, Moholi, Viteh, 
Wagholi, and Watar, ^in the Sattara districts. The total 
number of boys in the vernacular schools of this division, 
at the time the Superintendent sent in his report, was 8,133, 
including 1,656 in „the village schools of the Purandhar 
districts of the Poona collectorate. This number shows 
a very considerable increase on the previous year, 

82. On the general state of the schools in the Sattara 
districts, the Superintendent makes the following remarks; — 

I carefully examined all the schools, and am glad to state 
that they are making rapid improvement, both in point qf 
number and of progress. The schools at Bijapur, Kurar, 
and Pandharpur, have considerably increased iq number, 
and two former have passed a very ci'edita||le examina- 



’ tioil in all the. bmnelies taught. The schools, No. 1 and 2, 
at Sattara, were found to be in excellent condition, and the 
result of their examination did great credit to their respec- 
tive masters. I am very soiTy to state here that the school 
at Wai suffered very much from the pjemature death of its 
late master, Bhaii Sakharam Joshi, who had laboured very 
hard to collect the school, and raise its efficiency and 
character. In a period of nearly one year and a half, he 
had taught his scholars grammar, geography, algebra, and 
34 propositions of Hutton’s Course in Marathi, and^in 
English so far as the Series of Lessons. The senior boy 
of his 1st class has been admitted as a stipendiary student 
by Major Candy in the school department of the Poc^ia 
College, where he is giving satisfaction. This will clearly 
show how much Bhau did for the improvement of the Wai 
school. Since his death, the school has decreased in 
number ; but I feel coiifident tliat under the present master, 
who is equally competent with Bhau, it will soon rise to 
its former condition. With three or four •exceptions, the 
masters and assistant masters, appointed to take charge of 
the schools in the Sattara collectorate, are young men, well 
educated either in the college or the normal class, and do 
infinite credit to the Native professors of the College, and 
particularly to Major Candy, the Principal, who has been 
taking a deep interest in the vernacular department of the 
College. The rooms in which the operations of the schools 
are conducted at present are suitable and convenient places, 
and the school furniture in some schools very good.” 

83. With regard to the state of the schools in the four 
flpollectorates of his division, the Superintendent makes the 
following remarks : — ‘‘ With regard to the general condition 
of these ^schools, I feel peculiarly gratified to report that a 
very marked improvement has taken place in most of the 



schools daring the past year. From my remarks on the 
state and progress of each of the schools accompanying the 
printed returns of their examinations, the Board has already 
seen, I trust, that the majority of the schools reported on have 
not only increased in number, but are in admirable dis- 
cipline, and have attained a high standard of efficiency. The 
higher classes of almost all the schools read with ease and 
intelligence in books of general information, and show a 
power of attention and a readiness of comprehension which 
ar^ among the most certain characteristics of good teaching. 
The system of getting lessons by rote has been discarded in 
every school, and the practice pf making the boys familiar 
with the contents of what they read, by the rational pro- 
cess of repeated explanation and examination, which is 
more laborious to the master, but more inviting to the 
pupils, has been generally introduced into our schools. In 
grammar and etymology, enough progress is made to 
enable the most advanced to analyse the meaning of words, 
and the construction of sentences. Many of the boys can 
write a clear and sensible account of what they have been 
doing or reading. Some of the boys have obtained a 
remarkably accurate and extensive knowledge of geography, 
and it gives me great pleasure to state that the best of our 
masters, wdiile teaching this important subject, have 
endeavoured to expose thoroughly the errors which exist 
among the Hindus as to the size and shape of the earth, the 
theory of the eclipses, and mounts Maroo and Lunka, 
which are believed to be made of gold, &c. In mental 
arithmetic, they answered without difficulty -such questions 
as, what is the ratio of 72 to 81, what f of 9, &c. Thecr 
answers, too, were explained in a way that showed they 
. thoroughly understood the course by which the re^sults were 
arrived at. In slate arithmetic, the boys of the highest 
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classes of the schools^ Poona Nos. 1 and 2 , and Ahmed- 
nuggur No. 1, have learned the whole of Hutton’s Geometry, 
algebra to cubic equations, trigonometry, and mensura- 
tion of "surfaces and solids, in which they showed 
a remarkable proficiency, and did great credit to their 
respective masters, Keshava Shivar4m, Hari Ramchandra, 
and W^isudeo Bhik^ji. In history, not only the answers, 
which consisted merely of an enumeration of important 
facts, were very correct, but those which required thought 
and reflection were, with few exceptions, satisfactory, fit 
is very gratifying to state, that the best of our teachers, 
while giving instruction in this important brancli, have 
endeavoured to direct the attention of their pupils to t&e 
perverted notion in regard to fate which pervades all classes 
of the vulgar, and the consequent uselessness of personal 
exertions, and to illustrate by examples, taken from history 
and the ordinary Hindu life, the ill effects of addictedness to 
different vices, and the happiness and prosperity which 
usually follow a life of virtuous exertion. •The effect of 
this is very gratifying. Some of the boys of our highest 
classes feel the pleasure derived from gratifying curiosity, 
of looking forward to knowing mpre and more, and 
imparting their stock of information to others, who from 
their circumstances in life are unable tt) avail themselves 
of better tuition. The lower classes, also, in many of our 
schools, have been more carefully attended to, and* the 
general result of their examination has been satisfactory. 
In our best schools, information of a varied and interesting 
character is communicated to the children composing the 
lower classes, aifd great ingenuity is shown in exercising 
their judgment.” 

84. W#i mentioned in our last report that Mr. Graham 
had introduced an excellent system of conducting the 
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examination of the schools through the instmihentality of 
the teachers — a measure which operated successfully in 
stimulating these teachers in the work of self-improvement* 
We drew the attention of the other Superintendents to the 
subject ; and Mahadeo Govind Shastri makes the follow- 
ing remarks on it : — I beg to state here, that the system 
I have followed from the beginning, regarding the mode of 
conducting examinations, has been in accordance with that 
of Mr. Graham, referred to in the Board's letter No. 298, 
d^d the 10th May 1854. The share which I .take in 
these examinatiohs depends very much upon the acquire- 
ments and ability of the teachers. I can judge better of 
thb teacher’s skill and the boys’ attainments by remaining 
a spectator ; but owing sometimes to the timidity of some of 
the teachers, and more frequently to the desire of all parties 
to make the inspection as impressive as possible, I am often 
induced to conduct it without their assistance. The best of 
our teachers, such as Kesheo Shivamm, master of the 
school No. 1 at Poona, Naro Balcrishna, master of the 
Junar school, Lakshumon Joshi, master of the Nasik 
school, Ganesh Narayan, master of the Kurar school, 
Kashinath Sh&stri, njaster of the Bijapfir school, Wasudeo 
Bhikaji, master of the Ahmednuggur school No. 1, and 
many others, I am^happy to state, have got that rapid and 
vigorous mode of examination which awakens the attention 
of the children, and keeps it on the alert.” 

. 85. On the recent introduction of the Civil and Crimi- 
nal Regulations as subjects of study, the Superintendent 
says : — With regard to the studies of the Civil and 
Criminal Regulations, of Village and TalciS5k Accounts, and 
the Joint Survey Report Rules, recently introduced into 
our schools, I have much pleasure in stating, thajt although 
no great progress has as yet been made in these branches. 
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their introduction, as well as the recognition of geography 
and history of India among the qualifications deemed 
necessary for official employment, have given a pmctical 
value to school education, and secured a regular attendance 
of many boys, even of the sons of Mamledars and Munsifs.” 


Second Division. 

ColUctorates of Surat, Broach, Kaira, and Almedabnd, 

86. The schools of this division continue under the 
superintendence of Mr. Graham, who was nominated to 
the duty in June 1850. His experience of five years, t)y 
making him intimately acquainted with the condition and 
requirements of the schools, has proved of great advantage- 
in every point of view. During the past season, he made 
his annual tour of inspection, and he has recently forward- 
ed an able report, giving minute particulars of the state of 
each school, as ascertained from persoAal inspection. 
The general result was decidedly satisfactory. There is 
only a slight increase in the number •of boys, but there is a 
marked improvement in the general, range and extent of 
their acquirements, and in some of the schools the attain- 
ments are of a higher standard than they ever before 
reached. There is no increase, however, in the number of 
schools. The inhabitants of Gujerat are far behind those 
of the Deccan and Konkan in making the least effort or 
self-sacrifice for the purpose of educating their children. 

87, As illustrative of the nature of the examinations 
made by the Superintendent, and of the attainments of the 
students in some of the schools in this division, we beg to 
quote the»following remarks on the schools at Mota, Surat 
No. 1, and Surat No. 5. With regard to the former, the 
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Suj^erintendent states : — I have never listened to a more 
satisfactory examination of a vernacular school, conducted 
by its own master, than the one held this year in Mota. 
In many of our schools more extensive courses are taught, 
but the superior excellence here, this time, consisted in 
the minuteness and accuracy with which every subject that 
had been studied had been made up for the examination. 
In history, grammar, geography, and the Memoir of 
Columbus, scarcely a question that could have been fairly 
put to the 1st class was omitted, while every lad, with 
a very few exceptions, answered his own questions. In 
geography, latitudes and longitudes, climates, heights of 
mbuntains, and lengths of rivers, were described in a man- 
ner thatjfer surpassed my expectations from such juvenile 
characters, the eldest of them not, I think, exceeding 13 
years.” 

88. With regard to No. 1 at Surat, Mr. Graham 
remarks : — Two days were spent in examining this school. 
The examination of the 1st class, alone, occupied about 
three and a half hours, and was ably conducted throughout 
by the master himself.* In geography, history, and biogra- 
phy, the best vivd voce answering was about 80, and the 
average about 60 per cent. In algebra, geometry, and 
plane trigonometry, book questions alone were proposed, 
and were all accurately solved and perfectly understood, 
as a variety of cross-examination questions on these sub- 
jects were, with hardly any exceptions, replied to with great 
promptness and confidence. Tripur&,shankar has gi’eatly 
extended his own knowledge within the last year, and to 
this in particular are we indebted for the soundness of the 
teaching, and the advanced state of the studies in the higher 
classes. At no period of its past history was thig school in , 
nearly so flourishing a condition as at present, the numbers 
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‘being now upwards of. 70 in excess of what 1 have ever 
known them to be in Durgar?xiu’s time/’ 

89. On the school No. 5 at Surat, the Superintendent 
says : — This master is brother to the master of the 
school No. 1, and it would be no ejisy matter to decide 
which of them is deserving of the highest commendation 
for their noble exertions in behalf of their respective trusts. 
^Conversations on Natural Philosophy,’ from a Maiiithi trans- 
lation by Hari Keshovji, have been studied here to a very 
praiseworthy extent, and though they are not able ^to 
undergo a very minute examination on subjects so new — 
not to say anything of the difficulty — to them, several 
correct notions have been acquired respecting the laws«(xf 
motion, and the topics discussed in the first 150 pages of 
the astronomical section of the work. In this respect, this 
school stands at the head of all schools yet’ examined, but 
in pure mathematics and biography it is greatly inferior to 
the school No. 1, above alluded to.” 

90. In our last report, we detailed the ay stem pursued 
by Mr. Graham in conducting the examinations through 
the instiniraentality of the masters. In his recent report he 
says : — The examinations were everywhere conducted as 
described in my last report, with this difference, that we 
were considerably more exact this time ithan on any former 
occasion. The practice of examining schools through the 
instrumentality of the Mehtajis themselves, like most other 
practices, is, in the absence of preventive measures, liable 
to abuse. An indolent man, for instance, with crude 
notions of duty, after having once familiarised himself with 
ajbrief course of mathematics, history, biography, &c., and 
acquired dexterity in the mode of examining classes on it, 
might feej disposed to view liis attainments with too much 
complacency, and, resting satisfied with past exertions, 
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confine the attention of his future classes within limits too 
narrow and stationary to serve any very rational purposes. 
To guard in some measure against the occurrence of such 
contingencies, every successive examination should be 
rendered more miimte and searching than its predecessor, 
always exhausting the resources of both master and pupils, 
wherever anything like coincidence might appear to exist 
between them, and the limits so ascertained marked as the 
starting-points from which to estimate future progress. 
With a view, therefore, to secure, as much as possible, for 
this system of examination, the advantages of which it is 
capable, we adopted the only alternative at our disposal, 
and unusually minute and extensive questioning, especially 
in the senior classes, was the almost universal characteristic 
of this year’s examinations. In some schools, where time 
permitted, class-books were examined in from cover to 
cover. This was particularly the case in the school No. 1 
at Surat, which has proved to be the third largest (pupils 
201), and if not the first, certainly the second best taught 
school in Giijerat. For efficient teaching, both in junior 
and senior classes, as well as for large numbers (pupils 315), 
the precedence is perhaps due to the school at Nariad.” 

91. Mr. Graham then remarks that the masters of the 
schools, just namvid, can boast- of no superiority, as 
regards literary acquisitions, over several of their contem- 
poraries, though they appear to excel them all in their 
capacities for close and persevering application to the 
business of their schools. Hard working alone, carried 
beyond the limits of school hours, has enabled them to rival 
with so much success (despite inconveniently large 
numbers), both in style of teaching and extensive courses, 
such men as L^lbh&i Rapr^m., of Ahmedabad, w^ose school 
.must now surrender the pre-eminence for high attainments 
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which it has for the last few years enjoyed over its 
neighbours. It must be admitted that Lalbhai’s is still the 
only vernacular school we have, in which the ancient 
histories of the Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Grecians, 
are taught ; but it cannot bear comparison with the schools 
at Surat and Nariadin mathematics and * Natural Philosophy 
for Beginners,’ or even in the modern histories of India 
and England. This contrast, somewhat unfavorable to 
Lalbhdi, the best mathematician of the three, serves to show 
that our. Mehtajis could* and would produce larger results 
than they are even now doing, if means were adopted for 
increasing and strengthening the degrees of emulation 
existing among them. This might, perhaps, be effected by 
sub-dividing them into classes, according to the order of 
their attainments, and offering prizes of books to the 
teachers of each class who should produce the best and 
most extensively taught schools' at the annual examinations, 
together with publication of their names in the annual 
reports of the Board of Education. Men wi'shing to make 
sure of pensions would certainly like to see their names 
printed in this volume.” The subject, here alluded to, 
will ])erhaps receive attention from the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

92. Mr. Graham* makes the following remarks on the 
studies of certain schools : — The schools in which Gi/Je- 
rati and scientific studies have received proportionate atten- 
tion, and been simultaneously carried to very encouraging 
lengths, are those at Nariad, Surat, Mahudha, and Dan- 
dooka, in which the subjects of study pursued are almost 
commensurate with the class-books yet printed in the 
language. In other first class schools, as No. 4 Ahmed- 
abad, Ahjpode, Mota, &c. Qujerdti have generally been 
found more cultivated than scientific studies, and this, too, 



by a disproportionately greater number of the first class 
pupils, a policy which the paucity of mathematical intel- 
lect, found at any time in a class, might sufficiently justify. 
Some of the first class schools are also just now being 
closely pressed by schools of the second class, into which 
lengthy and difficult courses of study have been introduced 
and taught, with no mean measure of success. Of this 
description are the schools at Dholka, Mehmadabad, and 
Matar, which promise fairly to be among our best schools 
next year. The most inefficient schools are those conducted 
by men about to be pensioned, yet they too can generally 
claim merit for having lately improved their numbers, and 
paid fees. Some of them also (Broach, Anklesar, and 
Olpad) have improved the condition of their classes.” 

93. With regard to the new studies recently introduced, 
Mr. Graham observes : — The perfectly new studies of the 
year, which have never before been seen partially intro- 
duced, are ^ Government Regulations and ^ Natural Philoso- 
phy for Beginners J The History of British India is also 
quite a new study in at least two-thirds of the schools in 
which it is now read, vlt had, however, made its appearance, 
for the first time, in a few schools before last year’s examina- 
tions. Of these new studies, ‘ Natural Philosophy for 
Beginners’ has been least generally ' adopted, owing, no 
doubt, to the paramount difficulty of the subject, the only 
preparation necessary for students of law and history being 
a knowledge of the language in which they are to be 
studied. In the schools at Mahudha and Surat Nos. I. and 
IV., natural philosophy has been taught with most success. 
The volumaitself, however, is found fault with by some ®f 
the masters, for though it abounds in practical illustrations of 
the principles which it enunciates, it everywher/5 refrains 
from attempting their demonstrative proofs, the sine qua non 
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of the mathematician. We expec^t, however, shortly to 
have the pleasure of removing all such grounds of complaint 
on the part of our scientific Mehtajis, by placing in their 
hands Gujerati translations of Hart’s Elementary Mecha- 
nics and of Carr’s Newton’s PrincipiaJ which have lately 
been sanctioned by the Board.” In a previous part of our 
report we alluded to the subject of these translations, which 
have been specially entrusted to Mr. Graham himself. 


Third Division. 

Collectorates of Tanna^ Ratnagiriy Belgaunty and Dharwar. 

94. The schools in this division continue in charge of 
Mr. Baker, who was appointed Superintend.ent in Novem- 
ber 1851. Unlike the Superintendent of the 2nd Division, 
who is also master of our largest English school, Mr, 
Baker has no other duty to perform. His whole time and 
attention are devoted to the important work of superin- 
tendence. During the greater portion of the year, there- 
fore, — like the Superintendent of the 1st Division, — he is 
continually moving about through the districts of the four 
collectorates, staying one, two, or more days at each 
school, regulating the number according to the size, 
character, and importance of the different schools, and the 
greater or less necessity for a prolonged jiersonal inspection. 

95. Mr. Baker has recently forwarded his annual 
report, and has given minute details of the state of each 
school, as ascertained from personal inspection. We con- 
sic?er the general result very satisfactory. There is a very 
considerable increase in the number of boys, and there is 
also an increasing demand for new schools, but not to so 
great an extent as in the 1st division. Schools have been 
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established during the year at Hookeri and Chikodi in 
the Belgaum collectorate, and at Ooran and Wazen in the 
Tanna collectorate. Arrangements' also are being made 
by the Superintendent for opening several more, in accord- 
ance with the late' rules, but as the demand for schools 
increases, so also does the difficulty of providing teachers. 

96. The Superintendent states in the course of his 
report:— We have, in the results of the workings of the 
year just expiring, strong evidence that the efforts of Govern- 
ment to improve Western India are no longer looked upon 
by the Native community in that suspicious light in which 
it was formerly the custom to regard them, and no longer 
felt by the public as an imposition upon the people, 
threatening, as was once extravagantly imagined, both their 
liberties and their religion. Objections to the Government 
scheme are everywhere disappearing, and a desire for 
knowledge is springing up in the place of prejudice.’^ 

97. With regard to the increasing number of boys, 
Mr, Baker makes the following remarks : — My last 
report exhibited attendance at schools to be gradually 
increasing, I am happy to be able now to show a still 
further improvement in this respect. The increase shown 
last year upon the one preceding it was, in the 47 schools 
then in operation, 542 boys, as collected from the registers 
of the different schools when I successively visited them. 
The result of my late tour of inspection is much more satis- 
factory, and exhibits a further increase, during the last year, 
in the same number of schools, of no less than 793 boys. 
The schools in which attendance has most considerably ‘ 
increased are Dharwar Marathi, 84 boys ; Savadati, ^4 
boys; Kalian, 73 boys; Belgaum Marathi, 61 boys; Pan- 
wcl Marathi, 55 boys; Nowlgund, 46 boysf Rutnagiri 
No. 1, 45 boys; and Hubli Canarese, 40 boys. Increase 
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*of attendance upon last year’s numbers has taken place in 
no less than 36 schools, a falling ofi' in 11. Aggregate 
increase is 948 boys, decrease 1 55, which leaves a balance 
of 793, the excess of attendance this year over the last. 
The whole number of boys receiving instruction this year, 
in these 47 schools, was found by the school registers to be 
5,666, which gives an average of 120 boys to each school. 
This estimate does not include the schools lately establish- 
ed, but they are all, with one exception, beginning well.” 

98. With reference to the difficulty of procuring quali- 
fied teachers, Mr. Baker says : — Very many of these 
schools require assistant masters, and for most of them 
there are no suitable parties available. Educational epi- 
ployment is generally objected to by all who are not pressed 
by necessity to accept it, and even Pantojis themselves I 
have known to refuse it for their relatives. There is no 
lack of applications for these ’appointments, but there is a 
great scarcity of them from eligible parties. I apprehend 
much difficulty on this head shortly, on account of the 
increasing demand for schools, and I propose, as soon as 
this report is dispatched, to lay the^ matter fully before the 
Board.” The promised communication has not yet been 
received, but it will no doubt meet with’much consideration 
from the Director of^Public Instruction., Mr. Baker further 
remarks on the same subject : — Another trouble is begin- 
ning to arise in the difficulty of procuring masters for small 
schools established under the new rules, doubts being 
entertained of the punctuality of the villagers to pay their 
half of the salary ; and I have already had to use much 
jersuasion to induce assistant masters to accept them. As 
yet, I have received no official complaint of this character 
from an 5 r quarter, but should any be made, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt speedy measures for correcting the evil ; for 
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I think it quite as important for the success of an educa*' 
tional scheme to protect good masters against disappoint- 
ment of this nature, as it i# to secure good masters for 
schools. If masters are disappointed of their earnings, 
they will naturally , feel dispirited, and their energies will 
undoubtedly flag in consequence.” 

99. With regard to the relative progress of the schools, 
Mr. Baker makes the following remarks : — “ On the pro- 
gress of the studies of these schools I have not much fresh 
to say. The schools Rutnagiri Nos. 1 and 2 had Jast year 
carried their highest classes through all the books supplied 
by the Boai'd, except differential calculus and a portion of 
Hari Keshavji’s ^ Conversations on Natural Philosophy.’ 
This year they have taken their classes equally as forward, 
and somewhat more perfectly. These two are still, though 
only in a slight degree, which is gradually lessening from 
the improvement going on in other parts, the best schools 
in the division. The other schools in which classes have 
done well, are Kalian, Vasye, Mohad, and Mahim, in the 
Tanna collectorate ; Dabhol, Harnai, Chiplun, Anjanwel, 
Palshet, Malgund, aijd Pawas, in the Rutnagiri collec- 
torate ; Belgaum Marathi, Belgaum Canarese, Sampgaom, 
Sadalga, Savadati,^ Bidi, and Bailhongal, in the Belgaum 
collectorate ; and Phmwar Marathi, ‘Nowlgund, Hangal, 
Bankapur, Ranibenur, Kalghatgi, and Misricot, in the 
Dharwar collectorate. Tanna Marathi, and Panwel 
Hindustiini, in the Tanna collectomte, and Khanapur and 
Jamboti, in the Belgaum collectorate, are schools, the state 
of progress of which jjpes not at all please me. * All the 
others that have be^n visited are of about average merit^; 
they are not sufficiently forward to be called satisfactory, 
nor are they so backward as to be classed amongst the bad. 
I am, however, not satisfied with them, and certainly look 
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for improvement. The exercises which seem lately to haye 
been conducted with better results than usual, in the best 
schools of the division, arelkose on essay-writing, history 
(of the Marathas, of the British Empire, and of British 
India), orthography, geography, grammar, arithmetic, and 
algebra. Other subjects stand much as before, with the 
exception that the lowest classes appear on the whole to 
have been more carefully taught, which I ascribe to a more 
constant use being made of the slate in the exercises of 
these classes. Three years ago, it was not at all uncommon 
to find boys in the three last classes of a school, whose 
knowledge of even simple characters was imperfect. Now 
there is not one school of the division (excepting tho5e 
lately established) where all the boys, down to the last class 
but one, are not thoroughly acquainted with them ; and in 
some schools, classes of this rank (the last but one) are 
found perfect in the numeration table, and compound 
characters also, and able to write down without hesitation 
whatever within this range might be dictated*.” 

100. On the subject of the vernacular periodicals sup- 
plied to the schools, the Superintendent says : — The 
benefits derived by schools from the perusal of the 
periodicals, monthly sent by the Board, are becoming 
apparent in the improved style of reasoning remarked in 
the essays of the boys, and in the taste of the masters in 
their choice of subjects for this exercise. Last year the 
subjects given out for this lesson were usually connected 
with the Government of Maharashtra, boys then being 
unable to write upon anything else, ^his year the exercise 
ha« been conducted on subjects of a moral tendency, and 
the character of the reasoning is improved.” 

101. Ajt the conclusion of his report Mr. Baker gives a 
table, showing the number of vernacular schools and of 
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boys attending them, in his division, in March, and this we 
beg to subjoin. Compared with the corresponding table in 
our last report, it shows an in?l*ease of 1,1 19 boys : — 


Collectoratos. 

Schools. 

i No. of School 
Boys on Regis- 
ter in March 
1855. 

No. of School 
Boys paying 
Fees in March 
1855. 

Marathi. 

Canarese. 

Hindustani. 

Total. 

Rutnagiri 

18 



18 

2,136 

■PM 

Tanna 

8 

, . 

1 

9 

892 


Belgaum 

6 

7 

, , 

13 

1,355 

■^M 

Dharwar 

2 

9 


11 

1,245 

■fiyH 

Total . . 

34 

16 

1 

51 

1 

5,628 

5,084 
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GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Establishment of Professors on Api’il ZQth, 1855. 


Princiiial, and Professor of Medicine. 

Acting ditto 

Professor of Chemistry and Botany . . 
Professor of Surgery 

Acting ditto 

Professor of Anatomy and l^hysiology, 
and Curator of the Museum. . . . 

Acting ditto 

Professor of Midwifery. 

Acting ditto 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. . 
Acting l*rofes.sor of Materia Medica. 

Acting Professor of Ophthalmic 
Surgery 


C. MOUEHEAD, M.D. (Absent on 
Sick Certificate.) 

J. PEET, Esq. 

H. GIRAUD, M.D. 

J. PEET, Esq. (Acting Professor 
of Medicine.) 

G. R. BALLINGALL, M.D. 

G. R. BALLINGALL, M.D. (Act- 
• ing l*rofcssor of Surgery.) 

J. II. SYLVESTER, Esq. 

W. C. COLES, M.D. (Acting Se- 
cretary, M(‘dica^ Board.) 

C. C. MEAD, Esq. 

W. CAMPBELL, M.D. 

E. IMPCY, Esq. 

H. J. CARTER, Esq. 


102. We have to commence . our notice of the Grant 

Medical College by expressing 

Absence of Dr » Morehead, (Jeep regret that Dr. More- 

the Principal, on sick certi- , i • 1 

jlcatc, head, the Principal, was com- 

’ pelled by illness to proceed to 
Europeon sick certificate in May ^1854, previous to the 
cdmmencement of the last session. The College is thus 
deprived, for a time, of those most valuable services, which 
had beeiP uninterruptedly devoted for nine years to its 
welfare. While recording our regret at Dr. Morehead's 
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departure, we feel bound at the satne time to state that th 
ability and faithfulness, with which he invariably perfowned 
his duties, have uniformly commanded our highest respects 
Dr. Morehead’s services, however, are so well known to, 
and highly appreciated by Government, that we need not 
enlai’ge on the subject, 

103, The College will continue to be deprived of its 

Principal for another session, in 

Employment Dr. More- consequence of his having been 

selected for the performance of 
a special and important duty. In May 1854, when the 
necessity of Dr. Morehead’s leaving India for a time 
b^;came evident, our late colleague, Dr. McLennan, pointed 
out in a minute the great advantage which would result to 
the public interests in general, and to the cause of Native 
medical education in particular, by the employment of 
Dr. Morehcad, while in Europe, in the preparation of a work 
on the diseases of India. Dr. McLennan not only stated 
his reasons foV believing that a work of this nature was 
urgently required^ but he also stated the grounds on which 
he believed Dr. Morehead to be peculiarly well-qualified 
for performing such a task. Dr. McLennan was not only 
the head of the medical service of this Presidency and 
Government Exairiiner of the College,’ but he had also been 
personally connected with Native medical education for a 
quarter of a century. Nobody in this President, therefore, 
was so thoroughly qualified for forming a sound opinion on 
the subject, and we accordingly submitted his minute for the 
favorable consideration of Government, and of the Honor- 
able Court of Directors. The proposal was supported by 
your Lordship in Council, and an additional twelvemonth’s 
leave on special, duty has been granted. Dr. M/;Lennan’s 
minute will be found in the appendix. 
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Number of Students, 


104. The nomination of Mr. Peet to officiate as Princi- 

pal, during Dr. Morehead’s 

Apmntmento/Mr.Peet absence, happily ensured the 
as Acting Principal, . , 

continued success of the Col- 
lege, Associated with Dr. Moreheac^ since 1845 in the 
working of the institution, he brought to the performance 
of his new duty, as Principal, a large experience, which 
could not well fail to prove of the greatest advantage ; and 
it is a subject for congratulation that Mr. Peet's labours 
during the session have' been attended with marked and 
gratifying success. The other arrangements, which took 
place consequent upon Dr. Morehead’s departure, are 
recorded by the Acting Principal in his report. 

105. The ninth session of the College was opened on 

the 15th June 1854, with an 
able introductory lecture by 

the Acting Principal. The session was attended by 29 
students, studying for the diploma of graduate, 31 stu- 
dent-apprentices, and 11 warrant medical officers, making 
a total of 71, a larger number than during any previous 
session. . 

106. The Acting Principal has recently forwarded his 

report of tKe session 1854-55 
Principal s Eeport. . , _ i . 

• just terminated, and this we 

beg to submit in the appendix. ‘It gives a clear statement 

of the eveifts of the session, and we beg to refer your 

Lordship to it for full particulars. 

107. The final or diploma examination was conducted 

by the Inspector General of 

^Finalor Diploma ExamU Hospitals, Dr. Don, who had 
nation, ^ . 

been nominated to succeed 

Dr. McLgnnan as Government Examiner. He was assisted 

by Surgeons Stovell and Arbuckle and Assistant Surgeon 
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Mead, as Assessors, and by the Principal and Professors 
of the College. The proceedings on the occasion will be 
found amply detailed in the report of the Examiner, 
addressed to the Secretary to Government in the Ge- 
neral Dc})artment. , This report, and the reply from 
Government, will be found in the appendix. The result 
of the examination was the granting of the diploma of 
graduate to each of the three candidates who presented 
themselves for examination. Their names will be seen in 
the report. 

108. The Acting Principal mentions the change which 

has recently taken place in the 

Becent ch anges among the professorship of materia medica, 
Vrofessors. ^ i n i i 

and we merely allude to the 

subject for the purpose of bearing testimony to the able 

and efficient manner in which Dr. Haines has performed 

the duties of the professorship, and of expressing our 

regret that circumstances should have deprived the College 

of his services. We have also to record the nomination 

of Assistant Surgeon Mead, of the European General 

Hospital, to be Acting Professor of Midwifery in the room 

of Dr. Coles, appointed Acting Secretary to the Medical 

Board. 

109. The Acting Principal’s reportds so complete, as to 

render any further remarks by 

Important points noticed us* unnecessary. Hbhasallud- 
hy the Frincipal in his re- i ... n i 

cd to the recognition of the 

College by the Royal College 

of Surgeons in London, — ^to the amalgamatioil of the 

appointments of Medical Storekeeper and Professor pf 

Materia Medica, — to the increase in the number of lectures 

on a variety of subjects, consequent upon an increase in 

tte number of professors, — to 'the more extended course of 
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instruction in botany, practical toxicology, and operative 
sui gcry, — and to the introduction of a course of lectures on 
ophthalmic surgery, — and it is gratifying to notice that 
the important subject of clinical instruction has not only 
received the same close attention which# was always paid to 
it by the absent Principal, but that the system has been 
extended by the Professor of Medical Jurisprudeiuie, who 
has given clinical instruction^in mental disease in the wards 
of the Lunatic Asylum, of which Dr. Campbell, the Pro- 
fcissor, is. the Superintendent. 


BOOK DEPOSITORIES 

Of the Elpiiinstone Institution and 
Poona CcTllege. 

110. To form a collection of books, suitable for the 
different kinds of schools, was one of the original objects of 
the Native Education Society ; and the several reports of that 
society exhibit in detail the origin and progressive increase 
of the depository of the Elpiiinstone Institution. The 
depository of the Poona College was formed in 1840, with 
the view of facilitatfng the distribution of books in the 
vernacular schools in the Deccan, and both depositories 
have to a considerable extent been supplied w^ith books 
lithographed at the College press. Brandi depositories 
have since been formed at •Ahmednuggur, Nasik, Dhoolia, 
Sholapoor, .lunar, Sattara, Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, 
Rtitnagiri, Belgaum, Dharwar, and Nariad. The six first 
named are supplied direct from the depository of the 
Poona College, the others from that of the Elpiiinstone 
Institution. We will now mention briefly the additions 
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which have been made to our stock of vernacular books 
since the date of our last report. 

111. The following works were printed for us in 
Bombay, on account of the depository of the Elphinstone 


Institution : — 

MarathL No. of copies. 

], Moral Maxims 3,000 

2, History of British India, 2,000 

3, Arithmetic of Integers 1,500 

4, Copy Slips 1,000 

5, Rudiments of Geography 1,000 

6, Outlines of Grammar 1,000 

7, Sullivan’s Geograpl^, 1st edition 2,000 

GujeratL 

1, Catechism of the History of the Marathas, 

1st edition 1,000 

2, Esop’s Fables, 1st edition 1,000 

3, Selected ^Lives from Chambers’ Biography, 

1st edition 1,000 

112. The following vernacular publications were pur- 
chased during the year* ; — 

Marathi, No. of copies. 

1, GiiTs 1st Book 150 

2, Course of Reading 250 

3, Treatise on Cleanliness 100 

4, Evils of Debt 50 


* 114 copies of Dnyanprasarak and 48 copies of Chandrika, monthly 
periodicals in Marathi, have been supplied monthly to the Mardthi 
schools ; and 40 copies of Dnyanprasarak and 12 of Jagat Mitra, 
monthly periodicals in Gujerdti, have been supplied in a similar 
manner to the Gujerati schools. 
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Gujeraii, copies. 

1, Willoughby’s Prize Essay 200 

2, Opium Traded 12 

3, Benefit of Life Insurance 12 


113. The following works in Marathi were lithogi-aphed 
at the press of the Poona College during the year : — 

No. of copies. 


1, Balmitra, or Children’s Friend, 1st vol. . . 2,000 

2, Arithmetic of Integers 2,000 

3, Kuvaliyanand Satie 1,000 

4, Poetical Extracts 500 

5, Sanscrit Second Reader, 1st edition 500 

6, Shakuntala Natak 500 

7, Dialogues, Sanskrit and Marathi *. . . . 250 

8, Amarkosh, IstKand 1,000 

9, Advice to Spendthrifts . . 2,000 

10, Dhatu Rupavali 1,000 

11, Translation of PoliticakEconomy 1,000 

12, Tales of a Traveller 2,000 

13, Amarkosh, 2nd Kand 1,000 

14, Mirror of Morals, Modi '....» 2,000 

15, Ditto ditto, Balbodh * 2,000 

16, Kittas, Modi 10,660 

17, Lists of Books •••••' 27 

18, Class Catalogues &c. for the College Ij^'OO 


114. We now close oul* report, — the last we shall be 
called upon to make, as our 
(unctions, as Directors of Go- 
vernment Native education in 
this Presidency, are to be 
transferred immediately to the 


functions of Board, as 
Directors of Government 
^Education, to he transferred 
to a Directqf of Public In- 
struction. 
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IJirector of Public Instruction,* recently appointed in 
accordance with the instructions contained in a Despatch 
from the “Honorable Court of Directcjj^, reorganizing the 
educational departments throughout India/* The Board 
of Education was 'formed in 1840. During the earlier 
part of the fifteen years which have elapsed, we were 
surrounded by the many difficulties which are inseparable 
from all early attempts at organizing an educational system, 
and during the latter part we have been ^ttered in our 
plans by the very limited means placed at our disposal, tlie 
annual educational grant, until lately, having been merely 
Us. 1 ,25,000. To counterbalance these disadvantages, how- 
ever, we liave had two great sources of encouragement. 
First, we have uniformly received the warmest sujiport 
from Government, for which we beg to ofler our grateful 
acknowledgments ] ai^d secondlij, we have ever met with 
the most hearty co-operation and zealous assistance from 
the officials in the de])artmcnt, the majority of whom, we 
are bound to State, have hithefto been remunerated rather 
with reference to the means at our disposal, than to their 
undoubted desert. To these two causes we are wholly 
indebted for the measure of success, which has attended o ur 
Efforts in the cause confided to our charge. Rs, 1,25,000 
could not be expected to do much ; yet we have been able 
to effect something. At the time of the formation of the 
Board, the Government schools in the different collector- 
ates were under the management of the local civil officers, 
or of the Superintendent of * the Sanskrit College at 
Poona. These schools, and all educational institu- 
tions connected with Government, were then transferred 
to our charge. The number of such institutions, includfng 


* The Despatch will be found in the apiicndix. 
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(?2 village schools in the Purandhar districts of the Poona 
collcctorate, was 159; the number of students 6,702. 
They comprised tl^e Elphinstone Institution and seven 
vernacular schools at the Presidency, the Sanskrit College 
at Poona, 3 English schools in tlic colleiftoratcs, 85 district 
vernacular scliools, and 62 village schools. The number 
of* ipstitutions now is 267, containing 21,748 students. 
They comprise the Kljdiinstone Institution, six vernacular 
schools, and the Grant Medical College at the Presidency, 
the reforijicd College at Poona, 11 English schools, 1 94 
district vernacular schools, and 53 village schools. The 
number of schools, therefore, has increased from 159 to 
267, the number of students from 6,702 to 21,748!" Nativ/^ 
education, however, is still in its infancy. We regard ouv- 
s(ilves as the mere pioneers of the extended system, which 
is now to be introduced under ^the ^ightest auspices and 
with am})le means, — a system which will in no slight 
degree affect the futiire destiny of millions. This great 
scheme, — as comprehensive in its grasp, as* it is minute 
in its details, — provides for every educational want which 
has so long been felt, and will enlist in its support, with 
scarcely an exception, every public and^ private educational 
body throughout India. We regard it as affording the 
strongest possible pr5of of the deep aAd active interest 
taken by the authorities in England in the well-being of 
the magnificent country committed to their charge. 

115. We have still one duty to perform, — a duty as 

pleasing as it is imperative, — 

AcJmowledgment of the yj^. to offer our warmest thanks 
services of the Officials in _ • i /• i i 

th^ department, to the officials ot the depart- 

ment. In expressing our heart- 
felt acknowledgments to all, we cannot but feel that the 
greater length of service, and the larger sphere of duty, of 
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Mr. Harkness and Major Candy, make it incumbent upon 
us to dwell in an especial manner on the deep debt of 
gratitude" due to these gentlemen by purselves, as well as 
by the whole Native community. As Principals, during 
a long course of ^ears, of two of our most important insti- 
tutions, — the Elphiristone Institution and Poona College, — 
we are boxmd to express our belief that the present 
gratifying state of these institutions is mainly owing to the 
unflagging interest taken by these gentlemen in their 
welfare for nearly twenty years. Their services cannot be 
too highly appreciated, or too warmly rewarded. To 
Dr. Morehead, who has so ably presided over the Grant 
Medical College since its foundation in 1845, our warmest 
thanks are also especially due. He has matured and 
successfully carried out a noble scheme for communicating 
the blessings of n^dica} education to the Natives of 
Western India. To the different Professors of these 
three institutions we are also deeply indebted for their 
unwearying ^'labours. To the masters of our English 
schools we desire to offer our best acknowledgments, and 
more especially to Mr. Graham, who has presided with so 
much ability for. the last five years over the one at Surat, 
the ready nucleus of a future college, should it be con- 
sidered desirable hereafter to establish one for the province 
of Gujerjit. It numbers nearly 400 students. To the 
Superintendents of Schools our best thanks are due for the 
ability and zeal with which they have performed their 
important duties, and we likewise cordially tender our thanks 
to the great majority of our vernacular teachers. We beg, 
also, in an especial manner, to offer our best acknowledg- 
ments to the able band of teachers and ex-teachers <#the 
Klphinstone Institution, who, as members of the Students’ 
^^tlcrary and Scientific Society, have thrown such a lustre 
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over the Government system of education, by their noble, 
disinterested, and successful efforts in behalf of Female 
Education. 

We have the honor to be, 

My Bord, 

Your LQrdship’s most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) Metcalfe Lahken, 

„ JuGONNATH SaNKERSETT, 

,, . Bomanjee IIormasjee, 

„ Bhawoo Dajee, 

„ M. Stovell, Secretary. 

Jlomhay^ May 1865. 
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Elphinstone Professorship Fund. 

Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the 1st May 1853 to the 30^^ April 1854. Cr. 
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Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the 1^/ May 1854 to the 30^A April 1855. Cr. 
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3IETCALPE LARKEN, 
JUGONNATH J^AXKERSETT, J 
Bomanjee Hormasjee, 3 
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hundred and twelve, annas six, and pie one. 



Ahsixouct Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the May 1854 to the April 1855 . 
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JUGONNATH Sankersett, > Members. 



Dr. Abstract Account of Receipts and Disbursements, from the \st May to the April 1855 . Cr. 
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\pnl 1854. (Signed) M. Stovell, Secretary. 



Rajah of Dhar Prize Fund. 
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Bombay, April 1854. (si^ed) M. Sto^^ell, Secretary. 



GanpatrS VithaV Prize Fund, 
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(Signed) John Met] 


Sundarji Jwaji Prize in Account with the Elphinetone Institution. 
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JuGoxxATii Sankersett, > Members. 
Bomaxjee Hormasjee, I 
BHAWOO D.\J££, ' ) 



Dr. Bell Prize in Account with tlye ElpMnstone Institution. 
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APPENDIX No. XI. 


Statement of Fees. 

Tabular Statement showing the Amount of. Fees received from the \st%f 
April 1854 to the 31s# of March 1855^ from the Elphinstone 
Jpsiitution and Government Vernacular Schools at the Presidency, 
ojkdfrom the English and Vemacul^p Seikools in the Districts, 


Presidency. 


Government Vernacular Spools *•?>•* ^ 

English Schools. 

{^urat. 1,838 0 0 

Rutnagiri 225 0 0 

/ hmedabad 844 0 0 

Ahmedmigguar 3,51 0 O 

Dharwar 207 8 O 

Broach 323 8 0 

Taniia 782 12 0 

Sattara 33.5 12 0 

Dhoolia 45Q 8 0 

Sholapoor 217 0 0. 

Vernacular Schools. 

1st .Division, 

In the Collectorate of Poona 602 2 0 

Ditto of Ahmednuggur 626 4 0 

Ditto ofSholapoor 313 7 0 

Ditto of Khar dcsh 398 6 0 

In the Districts of Sottara 611 6 2 


2nd Isivision, 

In th^ Collectorate of ^nrat 

Ditto oi Broach 

Ditto of Kaira 

Ditto of Ahmedabad . 

9rd Division. 

In the 'Collectorate rf Tanna 

, Ditto of Rutnagiri . . , 

Ditto of Belgaum . . . 

Ditto of Dharwar . . . . 


B.8, 

a. 

V' 

13,241 

0 

0 

620 

4 

0 

1,838 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

844 

0 

0 

3.51 

0 

0 

207 

8 

0 

323 

8 

0 

782 

12 

0 

33.5 

12 

0 

450 

8 

0 

217 

0 

0 

602 

2 

0 

626 

4 

0 

313 

7 

0 

398 

6 

0 

611 

6 

2 

659 

15 

0 

275 

2 

0 

669 

8 

0 

625 

15 

0 

473 

15 

0 

1,214 

3 

0 

769 

9 

0, 

815 

5 

0 


13,861 4 0 


5,584 0 0 


2,011 9 


2,130 8 0 


' 3,273 0 O 

Total .... Rupees 27,460 5 2 

The feee from the inetitution, from the vernacular schools at the Presidency, and froxn 
all the English schools, excepting those at Dharwar, Tanna, Dhoolia, and Sholapoor, 
which arc mainly supported by the Inhabitants themselves, arc carrAd to the General 
Fund, on aci^unt of education. 

The fees n^tn the vernacular schools in the districts are disposed of dilTcx’ently. One>half 
is given to the masters of the different schools, provided the annual examination is satis** 
factory jthe ij^emainder is disposed of in repairing school-houses, in providing bonks for 
the 1^.’ uoliMli^rar les, in gratuities to masters and monitors, or in any ether way which the 
School Commi^tiee and Superintendent may contidcr more desirable. 
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(Errors except^) 

SwHbayi ZOih ApHl 18&4. (Signed) > M. Stovell, Secretary, 



Meceipts and Disbursements of the Book Depository of the Blphinstone Institution for 1854-55. 
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APPENDIX No. Xlll. 


LIST OP SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ELPIIINSTONE 
INSTITUTION, RECEIVED FOR 1S51. 

Amount of Subscviplion, 
* Rs. a» 

Adam Alee Sultan, Esq 15 0 0 

Akbar Alee Khan, Esq 10 0 0 

Ardasocr Eduljoo Cliinai, Esq 15 0 0 

Aroou Sanuicl, Esq 15 0 0 

Atmaram Madhowjce, Es([ 25 0 0 

Eappoo Jagoimatli Joscy, Es(i 30 0 0 

Bocarro, J. J., Esq 15 0 0 

Boniaujee Ilormusjec, Esq 00 0 0 

Boniaiijec Framjee Cama, Es<i 150 0 0 

Bhaskar Sooiiderjce, Esq 15 0 0 

Burjorjec Viccajee, Esq ^ 00 0 0 

Bliawoo Dajee, Esq 30 0 0 

Beiranijec Erajce Cola, Es(( 50 0 0 

Cowasjcc Sliapoorjec, Esq. : 15 0 0 

Cowasjec Jahangir, Esq * 25 0 0 

Cursctjce Nusserwanjce Cama, Esq 125 0 0 

Dadabhoy Dorabjce, Esq. * 15 0 0 

Dawood Sassoon, Esq. 00 0 0 

Dorabjce Nusscrwanjoc, Esq 30 *0 0 

Dhunjeebiioy N ussen\'aujce Cama, Esq 105 0 0 

Dhuiijeeblioy Framjee, Esq. . ' 15 0 0 

Dhunjeebboy Cursctjec Shroff, Esq 25 0 0 

l^ishaw Manoekjec, Esq * 15 0 0 

Dossabhoy Horrausjee Cama, Esq 25 0 0 

Framjee Nusserwanjce, Esq 30 0 0 

Ga, A. G. Esq 30 0 0 

Govind Balcrishna, Esq 15 0 0 
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Us. a. /). 

Ilaliim Samuel, Esq If) 0 0 

Hannah, J. T., Esq. 15 0 0 

JIurba Ilaghoonath, Esq 15' 0 0 

Ilormusjee Manockjee, Esq. 30 0 0 

Howard, W., Esq 50 0 i) 

Jugonnath Sankersett, Esq 105 0 0 

Jiwanjee Bomanjee Mehta, Esq 45 0 0 

Limjee Manockjee, Esq 15 0 0 

Manockjee Nusserwanjee Pitty, Esq 30 0 0 

Meerza Alee Jahn, Esq • 15 0 0 

Muncherjee Framjec Cania, Esq 25 0 0 

Mungcsh Pandoorung, Esq 25 0 0 

Munguldass Natliubhai, Esq 30 0 0 

Naraycn I)ajee, Esq 15 0 0 

Narayen Dinanathjee, Esq 25 0 0 

Nusserwanjee Cursetjce Hady, Esq 50 0 0 

* Nusserwanjee Manockjee, Esq 15 0 0 

Nowrojec Cursetjee, Esq 25 0 0 

Nowrojee Furdoonjee, Esq 15 0 0 

Pestonjee Nowrojee Pocliajee, Esq 80 0 0 

Purshotum Heerachand, J)sq 15 0 0 

Rodrigues, F. X., Esq 15 0 0 

Rozario, C. B. dc, Esq, 15 0 0 

Ragoonatli Narayen, Esq 15 0 0 

Sorabjec Frainjee, Esq 15 0 0 

Sorabjee Pestoftjee Frainjee, Esq 15 0 0 

Silva, Antonio de, Esq 15 0 0 

Vinayek Wasoodewjee, Esq. 15 0 o 

Vinayekrao Jugonnathjee, Esq 45 0 0 

Varjeevandass Madowdass, Esq.. 30 0 0 

Wassoodew Narayen, Esq 25 0 0 

Wassoodew Pandoorung, Esq 0 0 

Wishwanatb"' Atmaram, Esq. 15 0 0 

Wullubjee Mooljee, Esq. 15 0 0 


Total.... K925 0 0 
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APPENDIX No. XIV. 


"ANNUAL MEETING FOR THE PRESENTATION OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The Aiiniuil Distribution of Prizes and Scholarships to the 
successful competitors of this institution took place on Tuesday, the 
20th instant, ^^|t 4 i*. m., in tl>e large room of the Town Hall, the 
Right Honorable the Governor j)residing. His Lordshij) was 
seated immediately in front of the statue of tlic Honorable Monnt- 
stuart Elphinstone, founder of the Institution. Beside him were 
Rear Admiral Sir Henry Leekc, K.H., Commander in (JhieT 
of the Indian Navy; W. 11. Harrison, Esq., Judge of the Sudder 
Adawlut; Jiigonnatli Sankersett, Esq., Bomanjee Horrnasjee, 
and Bhawoo Dajee, Members of the Board of Education ; and 
Dr. Stovell, Secretary. 

There were also ])rcscnt John Darkness, Esq., A.M., Princi- 
pal of ike Institution ; Professors Sinclair, Dadabhai Naorozji, 
if. Giraud, R. T. Reid, Es(j., Barrist<^'r-at-law, and Professor 
Fraser ; and a large number of visitors, amongst whom we ob- 
served the following ladies and gentlemen 

Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Shepherd, Mrs. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Haines, Miss Robinson ; Drs. Don, CanfJ)bell, Poet, Haines, 
Carter, Impey, ^rbuc^lc ; Colonels Swaiii^pn, Bates, Lyon, 
Maughan ; Majors Cruicksliank, Birdnmod, Estridge ; Captains 
Wemyss, and Elliott; Lieutenant Elphinstone ; Rev. Messrs. 
Fletcher, Anderson, Wilson, Cook, Colvin, Wallace, Bowen, Spring; 
T. L. Jenkins, H. L. Anderson, A. K. Corficld, Cursetjee, Jam- 
setjee, Cowasjee Jehangir, Framjee Nusserwanjee, 11. Young, 
J. J. Berkley, Rustomjee Jamsetjee, Sorabjee Jamsetjee, Cursetjee 
Nusserwanjee, Manockjee Nusserwanjee, C. J. Erskinc, J.*M. 
Erskine, C. M. Harrison, H. Conybearc, J. Graham, R. Ryric, 
H. E. Leeke, Dosabhoy Sorabjee, , J. Firth, J. T. Cuvillier, 
Manockjee O^irsctjce, E. Pratt, Venayck Wasoodeo, Ramchunder 
Balkruslma, J, Parsons, W. H. Scott, W. Peyton, Ardascer 
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Jjinisetjce, Narayen Daji, Wishwanath Atmaram, Dhunjeebhoy 
C'ursctjce Rutiiager, Cursetjee Rustomjee, Bomanjee* Pestoiijee, 
Ramchundcr Dinanathjee, Venayck Iliirichimder, Venayekrow 
Juggonnath, Nowrojee Furdoonjee, Narayen Dinaiiathjee, Dhun- 
jeebhoy Framjce, M. A. Jehan, M. A. Shoostrin, Vurjeewundass 
Mahadeodass, Ilormusjce Pestonjee, Homjee Cursetjee, Pestonjee 
Pochajee, Nowrojee Nanabhoy, Balajec Pandurang, ‘Nanabhoy 
Ilaridass, Dosabhoy Frarnjee, Bhasker Soonderjee, Sorabjee Pes- 
tonjee, Framjee Manockj.ee, Esqs. ; besides a large number of 
spectators. 

The pupils of all the Government schools in ijBombay wxre 
collected, those of the Vernacular and Branch English schools being 
seated on benches along the east side of the Hall, those of the 
Central English school along the west side, and the students of 
the College division and prize-boys of the different schools on cross 
benches in the centre. 

Mr. Principal IIarkness opened the proceedings of the even- 
ing by reading the following Summary of the Annual Report: — 

My Loud, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — These pujuls arc 
broTight together from the different Government institutions on this 
island, established for the purpose of general education. These 
institutions consist of a College and Schools. The latter are divided 
into English and Vernacular. The Englisli schools are composed 
of a Central and two Branch schools, and there are six Vernacular 
schools, — four Marathi, one Gujerati, and one Hindustani. 

The number aird description of pupils attending these ini^titu- 
tions resjiectively arc as follows, viz ; — 




Hin- 

doos. 

, Par- 
sis. 

Miisal- 

IIIUIIS. 

Jows. 

Cliris- 

tiuiis. 

Total. 

I. 

V ernacular schools . 

423 

80 

•51 

2 


556 

II. 

Branch schools , . 

1 

84 

1 

196 

4 

0 


284 

irt. 

Central school . . 

220 

310 

13 

8 

15 

566 

IV. 

College 

5(» 

43 



1 

too 



783 

629 

68 

10 

*16 

1,506 
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Vernacitlar Schools. 

In the Vernacular schools, reatliiip:, writing, arithmetic, and llic 
common branches of education are taught. Each pupil pjiys a 
monthly fee of two annas, and provides his own hooks, slates, and 
writing paper. Dictionaries, ma[>s, &c. are supplied at tlic exp(‘nse 
of €!ovonnncnt. 

Taking tlie average of the last three years, it ajiiiears that about 
tliree-fonrths of the boys entered at tbese sclicuds g(‘t no other 
education than wliat is tliere afforded. The reinaindiT are 
subsecpiently admitted into the English schools. 

English Schools. 

The time of a boy’s eontlnuing at the English sefiool is 
exceedingly variable. Most of them carry away only a v(‘r^^ 
su])erlicial knowledge of the language ; and it unfortunately 
happens, that the most jirornising boys not unfrecpiently leave 
earliest. 

A fee of Rs. 2 a month is charged^; hut a boy who is unable to 
pay this sum may be entered as a free ])upil, if his average jilace 
be above the middle of his class. This may be done easily by any 
boy of good abilities, or of ordinary abilities, provided he be 
diligent. It can only he felt as a hardship, therefore, by the poor 
hoy, who is either idle or dull. Still there are many who, if not 
unable, are certainly unwilling to pay tl^is amount, and who, 
consequently, prefer sending their sons to other schools, where 
they are taught gratuitously. This is believed to be the chief 
reason why the number <of Hindoo puj)ils is diminishing. 

In the Upper School, mathematics and history arc taught 
through the medium of English.* Written translations and exer- 
cises are introduced, and the study of Sanskrit and Persian is 
commenced. Only 25 per cent, of the ])upils, it appears, reach 
this stage of progress, and of these less than a half, or about 1 0 
I)er cent, of the wdiole, enter the College. 

College. 

Description of Students. 

The Students of the College are distinguished into four orders, 
viz. Stipendiary Scholars, Free Scholars, Free Students, and 
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Paying Students. Tlie order to wliicli a student belongs is 
detennined in tlie following manner. To entitle him to hold any 
stipendiary scholarship, a candidate must have obtained not less 
than GO per cent, of the aggregate value of the marks assigned to 
such scholarship eyamination. If he obtain GO, and under GO 
per cent, marks, he gets a Pass Certificate, and is styled a Free 
Scholar. And if he gets 40, but under 50 per cent, marks, he is 
allowed to attend the proper class as a Free Student. A Paying 
Student is admitted to the lectures of all the Professors, by paying 
in advance the sum of Tls. GO a year ; or to the lectures of one 
Professor, on payment of Rs. 30. > The first three orders tlius 
indicates merit, but the absence of merit cannot be inferred from 
a student’s belonging to the fourth, students of tliat order not 
being necessarily subjected to examinatioh. 

According to this division, the students now attending the 
College are as follows, viz : — 



8iif)oiuliary 

8clitlurrf. 

Froft 

Scholars. 

Frf'o 

Students. 

Payinpf 

StudcMits. 

Total. 

First year students .. 

7 

12 

13 

1 

37 

Second year students. . 

10 

G 

10 

3 

21) 

Third year students . . 

G 

8 

7 

3 

24 

Fourth year students. . 

3 

4 

3 


10 


2G 

30 

33 

11 

[ 100 


Number of Students. 

The number of students in the College at the end of the year 
was 77, that of the preceding year having been 7G ; and the pre- 
sent number, 1 00, is an increase of 0 above that at last Annual 
Meeting. Unless the accommodation and means of ipstruction be 
increased, it is not desirable that this number should be further 
augmented. „ 

Scholarships. 

When the scholarships were originally instituted, they were 
tenable for three years, and candidates found qualified by exami- 
nation agreed, previous to their appointment, to attend the })re- 
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sJHbed course of instruction during the scholarship term, or to 
refund the amount they might have received. The stipends, at the 
same time, were liable to forfeiture from misconduct, or if the 
progress exhibited at the half-yearly exammations was deemed 
insufficient. 

Of late, however, the scholarships hate been held for one year 
only, and a scholar is permitted to resign when he thinks fit. 
The consequence is, that little more than 10 per cent, of them 
reach the fourth year class. This subject, however, is shortly to 
be reconsidered. The reason for noticing it now, is merely to 
show the internal working and present condition of the institution. 

Studies, 

In tlic College there are, at present, four Professors, by whom 
the following subjects arc taught, viz : — 

I. English Literature, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy* 

by the Principal. 

II. History, Geography, Political Economy, and the Philo- 

sophy of Induction, by Professor Sinclair, LL.D. 

III. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, by Professor 

Dadabhai Naorozji. 

IV. Chemistry, Geology, and Botany, by Professor Giraud. 

Examination, 

A very strict examination has been held, and detailed reports, 
showing what progress has been made in ^ch of these branches, 
have been submitted by the respective Pcofessors. As tlicsc 
reports will shortly be printed, it is unnecessary to occupy your 
time by reading them how. The result is (Teemed satisfactory. 
A greater number of candidates have passed for the higher 
scholarships than on any previous occasion. 

General Remarks. 

The Masters and Assistant Masters, both of tlie (Central and 
Branch schools, are now, for the first time since the foundation of 
th^institution, all Natives. The result of the examination shows 
that they have discharged the duties entrusted to them with zeal 
and ability. They are all deserving of commendation ; but I would 
particularly mention Bomanji Pestanji, the Master of the Central 
P 
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school, and Kavasji Nasservanji and Gungadas Kcsliodas, Masters 
of the two Branch scliools. 

To Professors Sinclair, Giraud, and Dadabhai Naorozji, I take 
this opportunity of returning thanks for their co-operation and 
assistance throughout the year, but more especially in conducting 
the laborious examination at its close. 

The Right Honorable the Chairman then rose, and spoke 
somewhat to the following effect :—He was happy to say that 
Education was progressing with rapid strides in India. Last 
year the Court of Directors sent out a Despatch on Education, 
reorganizing the department, and directing the establishment of 
Universities in India, in the different Presidency towns, to 
encourage a regular and liberal course of education, by conferring 
academical honors and degrees. His Lordship considered that 
utate paper a most important one, as conveying general directions 
for the greater diffusion of the knowledge of the arts and sciences of 
Europe among the Natives of this country, on a grand and liberal 
scale. Tlie Court had expressed their sincere thanks to the 
present Boards and Councils of Education for tlic manner in 
which they had performed their duty. His Lordship here read 
an extract from the Court’s ^Despatch ; and added that the results 
of the labors tf the several Boards and Councils had been most 
gratifying. The establishment of Medical Colleges in India had 
also been very successful. The case of Dr. Chuekerbutty, who 
recently passed a very creditable examination in England, 
and who was second in rank among the whole number of compe- 
titors, was prominently brought to the notice of the visitors as a 
strong incentive to close application aiid study among Native 
students. The Right Honorable Chairman especially spoke of 
the Grant Medical College in highly eulogistic terms. It was 
an institution recognised by the highest medical associations in 
Europe, as it had been invested with powers of granting diplomas 
on the same footing as a first-rate College in Europe,' His Lord- 
ship regretted the departure of Dr. McLennan, who was the first 
to give a stimulus to the study of medicine in the Bomoay 
Presidency, and to whose superintendence the present flourishing 
state of the Grant College might be attributed. The Professor- 
ship of Jurisprudence — the idea of which first originated with 
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hii Lordship’s excellent friend Sir Erskine Perry — would also be 
immediately cstablislied. The Report just read by Mr. Ilark- 
ncss gave his Lordship great satisfaction, as the result of the 
labors of the past year, especially in the higher branches of 
science, had been most successful. One thing, the noble Chair- 
man said, still remained to be mentionedf, viz. *that in announcing 
that the Department of Education was to be ])laced in the hands 
of a Director of Public Instruction, he gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity of returning the thanks of Government to the 
Board of Education, and especially thanks to Dr. McLennan (a 
late Member of the Board), who had done so much for the 
advancement of medical education in Bombay. He also thanked 
Mr, Jugonnatli Sankersett, who had been a Member of the 
Board for t]\e last fivc-aiid-twenty years. He could not but 
tender his thanks also to Dr. Stovell, who had so laboriously 
co-operated as Secretary to the Board for the cause of Education. 
Ilis Lordship trusted tliat the services of these several gentlemen 
would be made available in the Senate of the new University, 
Having returned his individual thanks to the Mem hers of the Board 
and the Principal and Professors of the College, Ilis Lordshi]) 
resumed his scat amidst the aj)])lause bf the assembled multitude. 

Mr. Jagonnatii Sankersett then briefly addressed him- 
self to the Chairman as follows : — 

My Lord, — I cannot let this opportunity pass, especially as 
the Board of Education is shortly to be dissolved, of expressing 
our best thanks for the flattering manner in.v^hich the services of 
the Board of Education, and particularly of the Native Members, 
liave been spoken of by your Lordship. Iii performing those 
duties, we have only done our duty to our countrymen. 

Prizes and scholarship diplomas were then distributed tt) the 
successful students of the several departments of the institution, 
and vernacular schools at the Presidency. 

Scholarships and Prizes awarded. 

Five First Class Normal Scholarships, 30 rupees a month 
each, *3 stipendiary, and 2 honorary. 

2. Six Second Class Nonnal Scholav.shi})S, 20 rupees a mouth 
each. 
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3. Ten West Scholarships, 15 rupees a month each. 

4. Seven Clare Scholarships, 10 rupees a month each. 

5. Two Gaekwar Scholarships, 10 rupees a month each. 

0. The Bell Prize, value Rupees 40, to Nusserwaiiji Naorozji, 
for the best essay on “ The Cultivation of Natural 
Science necessary to the Development of the Resources 
of India.^* 

7. The Raja of Dhar Prize, value Rs. 40, to Ganesh Dhondeo, 

who obtained the greatest number of marks in the 
different subjects of examination for the 1st Class 
Normal Scholarship. 

8. The Sundarji Jivaji Prize, value Rs. 40, to Parasliram 

Vishnoo, for the best essay on The Constitution of 
the Universe, and the General Laws which regulate the 
Course of Human Affairs, are wisely and bene li daily 
contrived for the Happiness of Man.” 

9. Prizes to the English School DopaYtmeut. 

10. Prizes to Vernacular Schools. 

The interesting proceedings of the evening terminated a little 
before six o* clock.— BombaT/ Gazette, March 2Ut, 1855. 
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APPENDIX No. XV 


NOTIFICATION RELATIVE TO THE ESTARLISII- 
MENT OF VERNACULAR SCHOOLS. 

The Honorable the Court .of Directors Imvlng liecii jilcasod to 
sanction an increase to the Annual Grant in behalf of Native 
Education, the Boai'd of Education lt#tby give notice, that they 
arc jircparcd to receive applications from the inhabitants of all 
towns and \dllagcs who are desirous of having a vernacular s(‘ho»l 
established, and who at the same time are prej)ared to prove their 
anxiety for the establishment of such school, by agreeing to 
assist in supporting it to the following extent : — 

— To pay half the salary of tfic master. 

2nd , — To provide and keep in re^)air a suitable school-hous(‘, 
and ordinary school furniture, 

*drd . — To defray all contingent expenses. 

\th , — -Each boy to ])ay a monthly fee of one anna, to lie 
exjicnded on school ])ur])oses by the School (knnmittee, 
in communication with the Sn])eriutendent of Scliools. 

hth , — Each boy to provide himself with 'the requisite class- 
books. 

2. The salary of the master to be made dejicndcnt on the 
extent of the population of the village or town, as follows : — 


Under 1,000 inhabitants Its." 10 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants 15 

Ditto 2,000 and 4,000 ditto 20 

Ditto 4,000 and G,000 ditto 25* 

Ditto 0,000 and 10,000 ditto ‘10* 

Ditto 10,000 and 15,000 ditto :i5* 

Above 1.5,000 inhabitants 10* 


Provided there i^ only one Government ."icliool in tlio lowu. 
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Half tho amount to he paid by the inhabitants, and half by 
Government. If, in consequence of the number of boys in any 
school, one or more assistant teachers should be required, the 
jiay of such teachers, as of the master, to be equally divided 
between the town or village and Government. 

3. Applications from the collectorates of Khandesh, Poona, 
Ahmednuggur, and Sholapoor, to be addressed to the Sujierin- 
tendent of Schools in 1st Division, at Poona; from the collcc- 
torates of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach, and Surat, to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in 2nd Division, at Surat ; and from the 
collectorates of Tanna, llutnagiri, Belgaum, and Dharwar, to the 
Superintendent of Schools in 3rd Division, at Belgaum. 

By ordf^ of the Board of Education. 

M. Stoveli., 

Secretary. 

Bombay y IGth May 1H54. 
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APPENDIX No. XVJ 


SCIIOLARSIITP REGULATIONS FOR THE ELFIIIN- 
STONE INSTITUTION. 

Tlic Annual Scholarship Examination will commence at the 
Institution on Monday, the 4th December, at 11 a. m. 

2. There are forty-five (45) stipen<liary scholarships, open to 
all Natives of India who shall produce satisfactory certificates of 
conduct from the head masters or princi])als of’ the schools or 
colleges in which they have been taught, subject to the conditions 
mentioned below. 

3. These scholarships are as follows, viz : — 


No. 

Designation. 

Monthly 

Value. 

Term. 



Rs, 


24 

Clare 

10 

1 

12 

West 

15 

(From 1st January to 31st 

0 

2nd normal... 

20 

( Decern ber 1855. 


1st normal . . . 

30 

J 


4. The age of candidates for Clare scholarships must not 
exceed twenty-one years, 

5. No candidate shall compete more than twice for a scholar- 
ship of the same grade. 

(). The subjects and books on which candidates will be 
examined arc as specified in the scheme of study in the Elphin- 
stonc Institution for 1854, printed in the Report of the Board of 
Edhcatiou for 1853-54, Appendix VI. pp. 110 — 112. 

7. In every subject, the full answer to each question is repre- 
sented by a number, and the estimated value of the answers 
returjied by the diflcrent candidates is denoted by marks having 
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tlie same ratio to that number as the answer received has to tne 
complete answer. Candidates obtaining 60 per cent, of the 
aggregate value of full answers to the questions, both paper and 
vivd voce, are eligible to stipendiary scholarships of the grade for 
which such questions were jiroposed. To these candidates, or as 
many of them as there are available scholarshijis of the several 
grades for which they are respectively qualified, diplomas, 
authorising them to receive the appropriate stipends, are awarded, 
in the order of their marks. 

8. A candidate for a scholarship of any grade obtaining .50 
and under 60 per cent, marks is presented with a certificate of 
qualification for that grade, and has the privilege of attending the 
corresponding classes as a free scholar.” 

9. A candidate who fails to obtain 50 per cent, marks, but 
.vhose aggregate answers amount to 40 jier cent, of the estimated 
full value, is allowed to, attend the classes gratuitously as a 

free student.” The number of “ free scholars” and free 
students” attached to each class is, for the present, unlimited. 

10. In examining students at the close of their fourth year, 
the examiners may, at their discretion, question upon any of the 
subjects taught during the previous years of their college course, 
in addition to the ])roj)cr studies of the year. At this examination, 
students obtainining 60 i)er cent, marks arc j)rcsentcd with a 
certificate of having com])letcd the four years’ course with credit ; 
obtaining 70 per cent., of having passed with distinction ; and 
80 per cent., to a certificate of high 'pi'ojiciency . 

11. There arc also two (2) stipendiary scholarships to be 
competed for, on the 20th and 21st December, by those students 
who, on the 1st January next, shall have completed two (2) 
years of their college course in the institution. These are as 
follows, viz : — 


No. i 

i 

Designation. 

Monilily 

Value. 

Term. 



Rs. 


2 

Gaikwar 

10 

r From 1st January to 31st Dc- 
\ comber 1855. 
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’^hese scholarships, which arc awarded, one for proficiency in 
Mardthi and English, and tlic other for proficiency in Gujarati 
and English, may be held in addition to a second normal 
scholarship, 

(Sigueil) John ^IIahkness, 
Princii)al, Elphinstonc Institution. 


By order of the Board of Education. 


Bombay, \Oth Ocloher 18 .^ 1 . 


M. Stovei.e, 

Secretary. 



APPENDIX No. XVII. 


IIEVISED RULE VIII. OF THE NOTIFICATION RELA- 
TIVE TO ADMISSION INTO THE LOWER GRADES 
OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

General, Department. 

Tlie Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish, for general information, the following Modihcatioii of 
(Hausc 8 of the Rules for admitting Candidates into the lower 
grades of the Public Service, published in the Go\’crnment 
Gazette of the 20th May 1852 ; — 

*• 

8. When, for the first time in any year, a vacancy, capable of 
being filled, without serious inconvenience to the public service, 
by a candidate not previously belonging to that service, shall 
occur in the Adawlut or principal Cutcherry establishment of any 
&istrict, the officer in whom is vested the authority of supj)lying 
such vacancy shall" fiotify the nature and salary of the vacant 
office to the Board of Education, who will furnish a list of such 
pupils as shall be desirous of filling the vacancy, and shall apj)ear 
to the Board capable of performing the required duties; the 
names entered in such list being those of pupils who shall have 
attained one of the two standards of qualification prescribed in the 
appendix to this Rule ; and such vacancy shall be filled up from 
among the persons named in the Board’s list, unless the officer 
with whom the appointment rests shall see some especial reason 
for rcf^ing to select from the list submitted to him : and in 
every such case he shall report the nature of his objection to the 
Board of Education, who shall submit his report to Government, 
with their opinion. 
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Appendix to Ritle 8, 

f^liowing the Standards of General Qaalification requisite under 
the said Rule, 

I . — For pupils from vernacular schools 

1, Good, correct, fluent, intelligent reading. 

2. Ability to give an account of what lias been read. 

3, A good hand, both in Balhodh and Modi. 

4. Correct w'riting from dictation. 

f). Ability to write out an order or letter according to 
directions. 

<>. Correct conijiosition, to he shown by an essay. 

7. A good knowledge of grammar, with ability to parse 

corrcctlv- 

*■ . • 

8. A good knowledge of general geography, with a particular 

ac([uaintan(*e with that of India, 

9. A fair know ledge of the History of India. 

10. A good knowledge of the History of the Marathas, 

11. A familiar knowdedge of arithmetic. 

3 2. A good know ledge of algebra, as far as quadratic ccpiations, 
13. Sixty propositions of Hutton. ^ 

11. A knowledge of Native mercantile accounts, 

1 d. Of whatever number of marks may be given for the aliove, 
7d j)cr cent, should be required to qualify a pupil for 
selection, 

IT. — For pupils from English schools : — 

\ . Correct reading, writing, and spelling. 

2. A thorough If^owledge of McCulloch’s scries of school 

books. 

3. Two school geograjdiies. 

4. Grammar, parsing, and a knowdedge of affixes and prefixes. 
,d. Eisdale’s Catechism of Maratha History. 

(>, Marshman’s History of India, Murray’s History of British 
■ India, and Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 

7. Arithmetic. 

8. Algebra, to quadratic equations. 

9. Three books of Euclid. 
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10, The same per-ceiitage of marks as for the vernacuiar 

schools. 

1 1 . Pupils from the English schools must have a comj)etciit 

knowledge of the language of the province in which 
they are to be em])loyed. 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Couucil> 

W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 
Bombay Castle, 2\st February 1855. 
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Remarks. 

Note.— S. denotes School, 
M. Master. 

[year. 

S. not examined during the 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

S. recently established. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

S, much improved. 

A good teacher, [this S. 
M. rec 0 tly appointed to 
S. much improved. 

S. in tolerable order. 
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Dirto . . 
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Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 
^lusalman . 

Name of Master, and Assistant 
Master. 

Gonnd Balal 

Ramchandra Trimbak 

Rjigho Mahadeo 

Shaik Mahomed 

Rsimchaudra Dinkar 

Pandurang Trimbak Bowalkar 

Vishnu Vithal 

Wai'O Govind 

Mohonv Trimbak 

Gorind Yadow 

Xaravan Balal 

Janardhan Ramchandra .... 

Ganesh Govind 

Ramcrishna Ragunath 
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APPENDIX No. XX. 

Return of Government Vernacular Schools in the 2rd Division^ comprising the Collectorates of TannUy Rut net- 
giriy Belgaum, and DliaricaVy under the Superintendence of F, P. Bakery Esq, 
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Remarks. 

Note.— S. denotes School, 

M. Master. 

[tion. 

M. does not give satisfac- 
Best S. in the collectorate. 
Recently appointed. 

An attentive teacher. 

S. in a satisfactory state. 
An attentive teacher. 

S. in a tolerable state. 

An attentive teacher. 

S. ill a tolerable state. 

S. and M. both bad. 

S. in tolerable order. 

A competent teacher. 

S. recently established. 

Do. do. 
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Ditto . . 

- Najne of Master, and Assistant 
\ Master. 

— 

Narayan Babucharya 

Sakharam Shivaram 

Nurayaii Ganesh 

Krisimaji Shivi'am 

Daji Moreshwar 

‘Purshutum Hari 

Kashinath Bapuji Ok 

Hari Narayan 

Kashinath Krishna 

Syud Mahomed 

Govind Dinkar Cliitle 

Gopal Bapuji 

Gopal ^?akharam 

Krishntiji Shivram Kelkur . . 
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APPENDIX No. XXIV. 


LETTER FROM GOVERNMENT, FOR\VART)TN(^ ^rilE 
REFORT OF THE GOVERNMENT EXAMINER OF 
THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


No. IGGli OF 1855. 

General Departmkn i , 

To the Secretary to the Roard of Education. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor in (^)iin 
eil to forward, for tlie information of tlni Board, the aeeon)])any- 
ing copies of a letter (with accompaniments) from Dr. Don, 
reporting tlie result of the last Examination of Graduates of the 
Grant Medical College, and of my reply, of tlTis date. 

It is re<|uested that those documents may lie published in ( be 
next Annual Re]>ort of the Board of Education. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. Hakj, 
Secretary to Government. 


Jjumbaij Cattle, U)th May 1855. 
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No. IG()2 OF 1855. 

Gene ral 1)e fa rtm e n i . 

To J. Don, Esq., M.D., 

Inspector General of Hospitals, and Goyernmciit Examiner. 
“»SlR, 

The Right Ilonorahle the Governor in Council desires me to 
acknowledge voiir letter of the Gth ultimo, reporting the result 
of Examinations of the Students of the Grant JNIedieal College for 
the Session of 185d-55, and to convey to you, and to the gentle- 
men who acted as Assessors on the occasion, the thanks of 
Government for the assistance which you have heen good env)ugh 
to render. 

2. The Governor in Council requests that you wl!l .also 
express to the Principal and Prolessors of the* Grant Meditral 
(yolh'ge the satisfaction wlfuh Governnumt h;i\e deriviMl from a 
])erusal of your report, and th? hiedi sense they (mtertain of the 
zeal, ability, and snc(‘ess nith whicl^ 1h(‘ d\jties of iiistruetion 
have heen condnetod in the College. 

d. In accordance with your rccoininendal ion, tiu‘ Govt'rnov in 
Council has .already ajipointed Messrs. Mathias Misquitta Jind 
Rustomjec IMerwanjc'e Suh-As.sistant Surgeons on the Medi(‘al 
Estahlisinneut of this Presidency. 

4. The IMcdieal Rojird have intimated that the remaining 
Graduate, Ilormasjec^Razunjcc, has declined Government service. 

5. A coyiy of your Re])ort, with its accomjianiments, has 
heen furnished to the Board of Edi’ication, and the whoh' 
corres])ondence will be printed in their next Annual Report.* 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) \V. Hart, 

Secretary to Government’ 

Bombay Castle, lOlh May 1855. 

(True copy) (Signed) W. IIari*, 

Secretary to Government. 

* Tho (locamonts alluded to will bo found -in Apy^ndix T, at p. xlix 
of the iuuicxcd report of the Uraiit Medical College. 
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APPENDIX No. XXV. 


MTNIITE nr DR. MrLENNAN, RELATIVE TO THE PRL- 
TARATION OF A WORK ON INDIAN DISEASES 
BY DR. MOREIIEAD. 


T now l)og to submit to my colleagues the yirojiosition to wliieli 
I lately adverted, when tn^ating ol’thc approacliiiig di’parture ol‘ 
Dr. JMorehead on sick leave. My own ini])res,sion was, that in^ 
all probability eighteen months would be necessary for the ])ur- 
pose of r(‘oruiting his health ; but in consideration of the special 
nature oJ’ the leave aj)y)li(‘(l for, the Medieval Board restricted their 
recommendation to a yxwiod about which there eoxdd be no doubt, 
and therefore mentioned twehe months only as the time deemed 
recpiisite for his restoration to health and elliciency. 

I would now submit, that the .Board of Education make a sug- 
. . . f . ^ 

gestion to (ioATrnment, in view to its transmission to tlu‘ 

Honorable (A)urt of Directors, that at the end of that jicriod Dr. 

]Morch(‘ad be rcijucsted to occuyiy himself ia advaaciiig (be cause 

of Indian Medical Education, by tlie y)r(‘parati()n of a work on 

the Diseases of India, calculated, not only for the Sludimls 

educated in Indian !Me?lieal (kdleges and f(ti* Indian Graduates, 

but also for M(‘dieal Commissioned OlliexM’s of llie llouoi'abu' 

Company’s Si'rviee on first arrival in India, and till sucli time* as 

they have acquired that (‘xperience which years of service alone 

supply. The })eriod necessary to bring out such a work, with 

the materials already accumulated by Dr. Morelu'ad, would 

probably not exceed another 3X‘ar, and thus the whole term of 

abifmee, both on account of health ami dutv, wmuld not exceed 

that for which leave w ithin the limits on the old Furlough Rules 

has hitherto been given. 

It may be well that I shtudd sa\^ something of the grounds on 
wdiieh I venture to make this recommendation, and here 1 would 
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say that Dr. Morehead’s experience has been varied and exten- 
sive. On first arrival in India, he served for tvro years witli 
Enroj)ean, and for as many years with Native troops, at different 
stations. He was then for two years in charge of the sanatory 
station of Mahableshwur ; — thereafter, for more than six years, 
resident Assistant Surgeon of the European General Hospital, 
Bombay — an institution in which the inmates are of very varied 
circumstances as to habits, position in life, nature of duties, and 
length of residence in India, &c. In that hospital are accomo- 
dated the newly arrived European and the old servant of many 
years’ Indian residence — the seamen of the Royal, Indian, and 
Mercantile navies — the soldiers of all arms and both services. 
Queen’s and Company’s — the townsman — mechanic — clerk — 
male and female — adult and child — from most classes of life, and 
many stations in the interior. The opportunity for seeing variety 
of disease, therefore, under great diversity of circumstance, is 
considerable. 

Dr. Morcliead was likewise for six years Surgeon of the 
Byculla Schools. In parts of 1843 and 1844 he was in Sinde, 
and had an opportunity of observing the state of health of 
Europeans and Natives after the sickly season of 1843. 

He has been for nearly nine years Surgeon of the Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Hospital, and for six years has been engaged in 
teaching Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the Grant Medical 
(College ; and the records of the Clinical Wards have been 
carefully jjrescrved during the whole of this period. 

He has been twelve years Secretary to the Medical and 
Physical Society, during which time there has been afforded him 
by the Medical Board the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the tenor of the medical reports and cases from all parts 
of the Presidency. 

In 1833, and again in 1853, Dr. Morehead had the opportunity 
of observing some of the Hospitals and Medical Institutions in 
Madras, Calcutta, Colombo, &c. &c. 

Very numerous papers on Dysentery — Dracunculus — Diseases 
of the Abdominal Viscera — Intermittent and Remittent Fevers — 
Delirium Tremens — Diseases of the Brain— Hepatitis and 
Cholera— Measles in the Byculla Schools, &c, &c, have been 
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insetted in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Transac* 
tions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, and TraUiS' 
actions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. 

In the last work, too, at a comparatively recent date, five papers, 
based on observations chiefly made in the Clinical Wards of the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, on the important subjects of Small- 
pox — Brigh;t’s Disease qf the Kidney — Diseases of the Heart — 
Pneumonia — and Bcri Beri — have been contributed, and there are 
records from which to make the same kind of observations in 
resj)ect to other important diseases treated in the same wards, 
such as Hepatic Abscess — Dysentery — Fevers — Phthisis Pul- 
monalis — Paralytic Affections, &c. &c. 

Having thus detailed the sources from which Dr. Morchead’s 
experience and fitness for the task which I have ventured to 
suggest have been derived, I may now add a few words as to the* 
nature of that want which I propose he should supply ; and here 
I honestly give it as my opinion, that till some work of the kind 
I suggest be brought forth, the efforts of Indian Governments and 
their servants in Medical Education will be incomplete. At 
present. Graduates and Students of Indian Medical Colleges are 
without any book on practice in Indian Disease, as now generally 
followed, or as requiring modifications to meet peculiarities of 
Native habit and constitution. 

The duties of the Clinical Wards in the Grant Medical 
College have been so carried on, and so recorded, as to constitute 
an important collection of facts and practice, which may be 
brought to bear on this want. The labour of cpllecting, digesting, 
and condensing for such a work, will be considerable, and, as it is 
valuable for Indian purposes, should (it seems to me) receive 
support and encouragement from the Indian Government, which 
Dr. Morehead has so zealously and usefully served. 

I therefore trust my colleagues will support my propokition, 
and recommend, that after the expiration of the leave lately 
granted, Dr. Morehead may have, for the above purpose, another 
yeaif in England on Indian allowances, and to count as service, 
with the right of returning to that place in the Grant Medical 
College, over which he has so beneficially presided. 

151A May 1854. (Signed) John McLennan. 

u 
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APPENDIX No. XXVI. 


REPORTS OF NATIVE LIBRARIES AT AHMED- 
NUGGUR, SHOLAPOOR, NASIK, SATTARA, 
RUTNAGIRI, AND TANNA. 


NATIVE LIBRARY AT AIIMEDNUGGUR. 


To the Secretary to the Board op Education, 

Bombay. 


Sir, 

In conformity with the Government Circular No. 3477, dated 
the 3rd September 1850, I have the honor to submit a report of 
the working* of the Ahmednuggur Native Library during the past 
year. 

On the 1st of January 1853 there was a balance, iii favor of 
the Library, of Rupees 402-0-9 (four hundred and two, and 
]>ies nine). The .su'bscriptions during the year amounted to 
Rupees 284-1 3-G (two hundred and eighty-four, annas thirteen, 
and pies six), the interest on the sums deposited in the banker’s 
hand to Rupees 18-6-9 (eighteen, annas six, and pies nine), the 
whole thus making an aggregate of Rupees 705-5-0 (seven 
hundred and five, and annas five). 

Out of this sum, Rupees 168-4-4 (one hundred and sixty- 
eight, annas four, and pies four) was devoted towards current 
expenses. Rupees 1-4-0 (one, and annas four) to the purchase 
of furniture, and Rupees 79-13-6 (seventy-nine, annas thirteen, 
and pies six) towards newspapera and books : the balance now in 
hand is consequently Rupees 455-15-2 (four hundred and fifty- 
five, annas fifteen, and pies two). 
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* iT^ie particulars of the receipts and disbursements will be found 
in Statement A.* 

Statement B* shows what books were purchased by the Library 
during the year. 

Statement C* gives the list of the books received from the 
Board of Education, and Statement D* a list of those received 
from private sources. 

The Native Library is, it appears to me, in as flourishing a con- 
dition as last year ; but that is more owing to the large balance at 
its credit than to the present monthly ])ayments. The books and 
the room are continually used more by the boys of the Govern- 
ment school than the inhabitants generally, but even of the latter 
some few come to read the pajiers, &c. 

Very good books have been lately purchased, and the choice 
has been made chiefly by the boys of the 1st class of the English* 
school. I think the Library is more appreciated than it used to 
be, but there is much room for improvement on that score. It is 
w^cll looked after hy those who attend, and they certainly seem to 
take a pride in it. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Sef^ant, 

(Signed) C, 11. Cameron, 

Secretary. 

Ahmednuggnr, IGM May 1854. 

SIIOLAPdOR NATIVE LIBRARY. 

No. 1182 OF 1854. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

In forwarding the accompanying origuial Report of the Shola- 
poor Native General Library for the past year, to be laid before 


* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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the Board, I have the honor to bring to their notice the services 
of the Secretary, Mr. Moore ( who is my head clerk, and through 
whose instrumentality, principally, it was originally established), 
which the President and Members will, I feel sure, concur with 
me in considering ?nost creditable to him. 

2. Excepting the Government Gazette, I hope the Board will 
be pleased to recommend to Government that the Library be 
supplied with the other works specified in paragraph 9 of the 
Secretary’s report, and also of the Selections from the Government 
Records mentioned in paragraph 10.* 

3. But I am of opinion that the number of vernacular books 
requires to be greatly increased, in order to make the Library 
answer the purpose for which it has been established ; and I shall 
call Mr. Moore’s attention to this, and request that all available 
funds may be expended in procuring an additional number of 
works in the Native languages. 

d. I do not anticipate that books in languages likely to be 
understood by the Natives of this Zilla are to be had from 
Calcutta, but there are other sources nearer at hand, from which 
many valuable works might he procured, and the Board doubtless 
will not lose any opportunity of adding to the present stock. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Serr^ant, 

(Signed) C. M. Harrison, 
Judge and Session Judge. 

Sholapoor, Court of Adawlut, ^th December 1854. 

To T. C. Loughnan, Esq., 

President of the Managing Committee of the 

Sholapoor Native General Library. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to submit, for the inspection of the Managing 
Committee, the Annual Account of the Shola})oor Native General 

* Government were requested by the Board to supply the works alluded 
to, and some of them have since been supplied. 
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LibAry, from the 1st February 1853 to the 1st February 1854, 
showing a balance in favgr of the institution of twenty-three 
rupees, ten annas, and four pies. I beg at the same time to 
submit a list of subscribers, a statement of the number and 
description of books, and a statement of the number of readers, in 
the Library, for the period in question. 

2. There were 57 subscribers on the* roll on the 1st February 
1854, yielding a net monthly income of twenty -seven rni)ees, 
and the average receipts for the period under review was sixteen 
ru])ecs ])er mensem. This is attributable j)artly to the great 
indifference shown by the people of Sholapoor t'oAvards the 
Library at the outset, and partly to the absence of many of our 
subscribers on duty in the districts during a great portion of the 
year ; many of the latter being officers, Karkoons, and others in 
Government employ. 

3. The Committee will observe that there has been a saving 
of about fifty rupees per annum in house-rent, in conse(|ncnee of 
Nainsook Soobaram having placed his bungalow at their disposal. 
The best thanks of the Committee will, if approved, he co\iveyed 
to that gentleman, for the liberality he has thus shown towards 
the institution. 

4. The daily attendance of Natives at the Library has not been 
so satisfactory as could have been wished. I find tliat for some 
time ten or twelve ]»ersoiis regularly attended, at other times two 
or three, and frequently none at all. This falling off in the 
attendance of readers is evidently owing to .the Library room 
being situated in an inconvenient locality, without the city ; but 
many of the subscribers say, that when the Library is removed to 
a more central position they will be glad to attend it every day. 

5. The English and Mardthi newspapers taken in by the 
Library are the Poona Obeerver, the Bombay Times and 
Telegraph and Courier (the two latter per favor of Lieutenant 
Cowley), the London Mail, the Dnyanodaya, Bnyan PruJeash, 
and for some time the Dhoomketuh, until it was found necessary, 
with reference to our resources, to discontinue the latter. 

C. Tlie books which appear to have been read are histories, 
biographies, and travels, but those chiefly sought by the Native 
subscribers are novels, and other light reading. It has been my 
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aim to exclude from the shelves of the Library every bo6k of 
immoral or pernicious tendency. Th^ stock of vernacular works, 
consisting of presents from the Board of Education, the Deccan 
Vernacular Translation Society, the Dukshuna Prize Committee, 
and those purchai^ed from the money in hand, is so very limited, 
as to prove a serious drawback on the Library as an engine for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. I am how in communica- 
tion with a bookseller at Calcutta on the subject of procuring 
a further supply of Oriental books, and the result will be com- 
municated for the information of the Committee in due course, 

7. The ‘Library was enriched in the early part of last year, 
through the recommendation of the Judge, Mr. C. M. Harrison, 
by the Government grant of three hundred rupees, which was at 
once expended in the purchase of Chambers* publications, and 

' other valuable English books. 

8. The pay of the Karkoon was originally fixed at six rupees 
per mensem, but finding it impossible to procure a man with the 
requisite qualifications for the salary, it has been deemed expe- 
dient to entertain a Librarian, possessing a competent knowledge 
of English and Mardthi, on ten rupees per mensem. 

9. Presuming that the Government would be glad to assist 
the Library in every reasonable way, an application was forward- 
ed on the 24th August last, through the medium of the then 
Acting Judge, Mr. Tucker, soliciting that the Committee be 
favored with 1 copy of the Bombay Code of Regulations, 1 copy of 
the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree Circulars, 1 copy of 
the Selected Cases of the Sudder Dewanee Adawtfet, and 1 copy of 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, and a copy of the Government Gazette^ 
gratis ; but the application for the Gazette was refused, on the 
ground that the Government could not give that to the Sholapoor 
Library which it had refused to the Libraries , of all the other 
Zillas. No answer has as yet been received to the request for 
the books specified in the application. 

10. If the Governineiit were to present a copy of each of the 
books lately published undeli^lfce denomination of ^‘Selections 
from the Records,” such as the Report on the Tanks and Wells 
of Bombay, the Report on the Sholapoor Collectorate, &c., the 
boon would be highly appreciated by tlie subscribers. 
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of the Magistrate’s Dc- 


>Metnh€rs. 


If. The Managing (’ommittee for the past year stood as 
follows 

T. C. Loughiian, Esq President. 

The Principal Sudder Amcen 

The Dufturdar 

The Deputy Sudder Station Collector and 

Magistrate 

The Moonsiff of Sholapoor 

The Mamlutdar 

The Head Clerk 

partmciit ^ 

Aziim Jotce Krishna Liniya 

The Head Accountant 

The Sheristcdar of the Zilla Court 

Azum Chinto Succarani J 

Mr. T. Moore Sec7'€ia?y. 

The Principal Sudder Amcen Treasurer, 

Gunesh Wasoodeo Librarian. 

With the addition of the Judge’s iiame as Vice-President, it is 
proposed to confirm this Committee another year. 

12. To the kind feeling evinced by the President, Mr. 
Loughnan, in watching over and promoting the best# interests of 
the Library, the Committee are in a great measure indebted for 
the success which has attended the ox>ening of the institution, — a 
success which is heightened by the reflection that our efforts 
to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the Native 
community of Sltolai)oor has been succeeded t)y an earnest and 
universal desire on the part of the j)eoj)le themselves to participate 
in the advantages which ever flow in the train of knowledge and 
civilization. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) Thos. Moore, 

Secretary. 


Sholapoor, 2i>ih Avgust 1854. 
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NATIVE LIBRARY NASIK. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education* 

January, 1855. 

Sir, 

As I am about to resign the office of Secretary to the Nasik 
Native General Library (which I have held for the last fifteen 
months), omng to my transfer to a Mamlutdar’s situation in the 
Feint District, I do myself the honor, at the desire of the Com- 
mittee, to submit the following report, ending the yearl854, for 
tlie information of the Honorable Board, and hope that I shall 
not be deemed presumptuous. 

2. When it was first proposed to establish a Library in this 
important and densely populated town, the society, considering 
the nature and peculiar habits of the inhabitants, mostly Brah- 
mins, mendicants by profession, were not very sanguine of 
success. We determined, however, to call a meeting, and take 
into consideration the proposed plan; but, as anticipated, we 
met with little or no encouragement, objections being urged, most 
absurdly airl inconsistently, on the score of inutility. Afterwards, 
through the cordial co-o]>cration of the European and Native 
Government Officers, a Library was established, which is, I am 
happy to state, in a prosperous state. 

3. In the month- of January 1853, one Ba^jee Nagpoorkur^ 
Pundit, and the government Schoolmaster iilWasik, Laxumon 
Nurseo Josee, proposed to establish a Library, ani the preliminary 
meetings were held by them. In the mean time, one Ramcrishna 
Antajee, a Native Christian, kindly came foi^^ard, and showed his 
great inclination to assist in the affair, with th^j proviso that he 
should be elected the President of the Managing Committee of 
the institution, and be vested with two votes ; but as this proposal 
was disapproved of by- a majority of the meeting, Ramcrishna 
Antajee, being dissatisfied with this show of disapproval, collected 
his private books and furniture, and ^ itablished a Library after 
his name, it may be^ said with a somewhat antagonistic spirit. 
The aforesaid schoolmaster aiid the Pundit not having been quite 
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successful in tlieir endeavours, convened a third meeting, at which it 
was finally resolved to establish a Native General Library, and the 
monthly subscription, amounting to about lliipees 5, was collected, 
and thus this Libraiy was established on the 31 st January 1853, 

4. As the institution had very inadecpiate »ubscri})tions for its 
support, the librarians were hopeless of its long existence ; but by 
the grace of the Almighty God, and the exertioiis of a few 
benevolent men, donations to the extent of Ilnj)ees 75 were 
obtained. Mr. Jenkins, the late Sub-Collector, himself paid 
Kupees 50. Afterwards Government promised to make a donation 
of books, valuing Rupees 300, 

5. The aforesaid Ramcrishna Antajee, who had established a 
separate Library as above described, finding that his Library was 
not visited by the inhabitants, solicited reconciliation, and there- 
fore, with the consent of the Managing Committee, the tw'O* 
Libraries were amalgamated. 

6. Mr. Jenkins kindly allowed a room for the Library in the 

Government new palace in the centre of the town, and bestowed 
every attention and zeal towards it. lie on the 31st March 1853 
held a general meeting, at which Sirdars, Jageerdars, Shastris, 
and Soucars, being present, unanimously declared their eagerness 
to support the institution, but the monthly subscriptif)n collected 
at the time was not more than Rupees 8 a month, Mr, Jenkins 
not only presented another sum of Rupees 50, and some furniture, 
but exerted his best in furtherance of this benevolent object, and 
yie community connected with the Libmry are very much 
indebted to him, ' , 

7. Mr. Jenldns having been shortly afterwards transferred, 
was succeeded by Mr. Turquand, whose zeal, kind attention, and 
exertions towards tlie civilization of the country gradually 
improved the state of this institution to its present excellence. 
He paid a liberal subscription (Rupees 10 per month), as an 
example to the men of rank and position, and, pointing out to 
them the useful object of the Library, induced them to support it. 

8. * Mr. Turquand, in his letter to your address^ No. 408, 
dated the 13th August 1853, recommended the Board of 
Education to present a copy of each of their vernacular publica- 
tions, promised in your letter No. 155, dated 19th February 
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1853, and the Honorable Board supplied Mardthi, English; and 
Gujardti books^ and maps. 

9. Mr. Turquand, with his letter to Gorernment No. 413, 
dated 23rd June 1854 last, submitted for their approral a list 
of English hooks to he purchased for the use of the Library, 
along with a bill of charges, which has been passed bj Govern- 
ment, The books have been purchased, as detailed in appendix.* 

1 0. Thus for a long time our Library gradually improved ; but 
in the mean time it met with a danger which would have 
terminated its existence had Mr. Turquand not interfered in the 
matter. The room occupied by the Library was required for 
the Sudder Ameen’s Court, and Government at once ordered 
to remove the Library from the new palace. Though Govern- 
ment had jiromised to aid in procuring another locality for it, 
yet a suitable and convenient place in the middle of the town 
could not be procured ; but this gentleman, after giving 
sufficient room for the Court, still provided a small room in the 
new palace, with the sanction of Government, which, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Turquand, rejiaid the expenses incurred 
in building up the walls and white-washing this room. From 
the foregoing paragraphs the Honorable Board will perceive that 
Mr. Turqur.nd has taken considerably more interest than is 
expected from a gentleman of his rank and position, and the 
librarians, as well as all those who derive benefit from this 
institution, arc highly indebted to his exertions. 

11. A statement showing the receipts, expenditure, and the 
balance in hand, on the 1st January 1855, is! appended. The 
balance of Rupees 3 1 2-8-0 in cash is deposited with a respectable 
Soucar, at an interest of 4^ per cent. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) Appajee Rowjee Deganekur, 

Secretary to the N. N. G. Library. 

P. S.— There are altogether 42 subscribers in number, viz. 5 
Europeans, and 37 Natives, and the amount of monthly subscrip- 
tion is abodt Rupees 30. 

(Signed) Appajee Rowjee, Secretary to N. L. 

* These paiticulars it seems unnoccssai-y to insert, 
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SATTARA NATIVE LIBRARY. 

To J. N. Rose, Esq., 

Collector of Sattara. 

Sir, 

Under the direction of the Managing Committee, I have the 
honor to submit a report of the state of the Sattara Native 
Library, embracing a period of about two years and a half, for 
the purpose of its being laid before the Board of Education at 
Bombay. 

2. As this is the first report, I think it will not be out of 
place to give a brief account of the origin and progress of this 
valuable institution. 

3. It will be nothiijg but justice to say that the institution owes • 
its origin to our worthy late Commissioner, Thomas Ogilvy, Esq., 
whose exertions in the cause of Native edueation are well known* 

4. Soon after his joining the aj)pointment of Commissioner at 
Sattara, he conceived the idea of establishing a Library in the 
city, and was contemplating upon the best means of accomplish- 
ing tliis his object. In the meanwhile, Mahadeo Govind Shastri, 
Esq., the Superintendent of the Government Vernaciilar Schools, 
arrived here on a tour of inspection, to whom the Commissioner 
communicated his wishes, and asked him, the Superintendent, to 
be present at a meeting of the Jageerdars,. Sirdars, and Soucars 
of Sattara, which he, the Commissioner, intended shortly to 
convene, and to ifixplain in IVIarathi the adv^tages of such au 
institution to the public.* 

5. Accordingly, on the Gth of July 1852, a large meeting was 
held in the Dhowlcha Wara, and, at the request of the Commis- 
sioner, the Superintendent fully and ably explained to the 
assembled Native gentlemen the objects of the meeting, and the 
large sum of Rupees 2,000 was subscribed before the meeting 
was dissolved. 

C.* A large and conveniently situated room was kindly placed 
at the disposal of the Commissioner by Her Highness the R^ee 
Saheb of Sattara, for the use of the Library, and here it was 
opened on the 24th August 1852, 
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7 . Subsequently, a spacious room was built, adjoining tbv^ one 

presented by Her Highness the Ranee Salieb, from the funds of 

the Library, and this room has added considerably to the beauty 

and convenience of the institution. 

• • • . » ^ • 

8. "With the vjpw of promoting the interests of the institution, 

and to superintend its working, a Managing Committee was 
appointed ; and I am happy to state, that under their fostering 
influence the institution has been gradually acquiring stability and 
importance. 

9. The great exertions which Mr. Ogilvy took in founding 
the Sattara Library, the constant aid and advice which he and 
Mrs. Ogilvy gave in the purchase of books and other articles for 
its use, and the wann interest which they exhibited all along in 
the prosperity of this infant institution, call forth sincere gratitude. 

^ 10. The Library is much indebted to Government for the 

liberal support afforded by them. Government kindly made a 
grant of Rupees 1,200, and furnished the Library with many of 
the books and publications issued by them, and for which the 
Committee feel highly grateful. 

1 1 . Great praise is also due to Row Bahadoor Mahadeo Row 
Govind, the then Native Agent to the Commissioner, and other 
Native offiaials, for their exertions in behalf of the institution. 
The Committee direct me also to convey their sincere thanks to 
the Board of Education for the valuable present of books and 
publications issued under their patronage. 

12. From the qcaompaiiying Statement No. I.* it will appear, 
that the amount 9,f donations received in favor of the Library 
to the end of December last was Rupees 4,013-1-2 (four 
thousand and thirteen, anna one, and pies two), out of which 
Rupees 3,293-15-10 (three thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three, annas fifteen, and pies ten) were expended, in building a new 
room, and in the purchase of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit 
books, and scientific specimens in mineralogy, geology, and 
conchology, and fiirniiurc. 

13. A large country-made terrestrial globe, and a modfcl of 
a first-rate sugar-cane press, were also purchased, with a view of 
ultimately forming a museum in connection with the Library. 

* Those particulars it seems uxiueccssary to insert. 
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1^. Collections from monthly subscriptions to the end of 
December last amounted, as will be perceived by a reference to 
Statement No, II.,* to Ilupccs 89*2-1 1-0 ((‘ight hundred and 
ninety-two, and annas fourteen), out of which IUi})ees 803-8-4 
(eight hundred and three, annas eight, and pies four) have been 
expended in defraying the current expenses of the Library, 
namely the pay of the Librarian, subscription to newspapers, 
postage, and contingent charges. 

15. It will be tluis seen, that there is a balance of Rupees 
808-7-0 (eight hundred and eight, annas seven) in favor of the 
Library funds, from both monthly subscription and donations. 

1(). The number of volumes, English, Marathi, Sanskrit, &c, 
at present in the Library, amount to 954 : of these 636 were 
purchased, and 318 received as i)rcsents. The following state- 
ment will show the particulars 
Books purchased : 


English 


32G 

Marathi.. 

• • 

25() 

Sanskrit . . 

• 

42 

Maj)S and illustrations . . 


4 

Gujeiati. . 


8 

Total*. r)3() 

Books received as presents : 



English . . 


144 

Marathi.. 


^ .. ..115 

Gujeniti . . 


. . 20 

Hindustani . . • , . 


.. 6 

Maps and illustrations . . 


28 

Caiiarcse. . 


5 

Total.. 318 

17. The Library subscribes to 
Maratha newspapers ; — 

the following English and 

• 

En(jflish, 


The Bombay Gazette.” 


The Friend of India.” 

The “ Bombay Government Gazette.” The Home News.” 


* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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Marithi. 

TJie ''Dnyan Prukash.*’ The “Vurtman Deepeeca," 
The ^ Dhoomketuh/’ 

Besides these, a recently issued Marathi monthly pamphlet, 
the ^'Chandrika,”Js also purchased. 

1 8. The number of subscribers to the Library, as will be seen 
from the accompanying Statement No. III.* is 90, but the num- 
ber of regular readers is rather limited. It is, however, hoped that 
the English and vernacular schools will soon supply the deficiency. 

19, I may mention, that the Government have been lately 
requested, through the Commissioner, to supply the Library with 
some of the publications that have been, and will be issued under 
their patronage, and the liberality shown by Government to this 
institution gives me every reason to hope that the request will be 

‘ complied with. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that the affairs of this institution 
appear to be in a j)rosperous condition. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

, (Signed) VisHNOO Moreshwar Bhireh, 

Secretary. 

Sattara Lihrari/, 3()ih January 1855. 


1UJT]^taGI11I native library. 


No. 2 OF 1855. 

To M. Stovell, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Education; 

Bombay. 

Native Library, Rutnagiri, 22nd February 1855. 
Sir, t 

With reference to the Government Circular No, 3477, dated 
3rd September 1850, 1 am directed by the Managing Committee of 
* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 



the Rutnagiri Native Library, to forward a report of the progress 
of the institution, for transmission to the Board of Education. 

The Library originated in the year 1850, when a Beading 
Club, supported by private subscription, was established by my- 
self, the masters of the vernacular schools, and «ome of the pupils 
in connection with the Dnyanprasarak Subha of Rutnagiri. Tlie 
few books that were collected were lent by individual subscribers, 
and placed in a room in the English school. A J\farathi iiews- 
pajjcr was subscribed for, and circulated amongst the members. 

In 1851 the circle of subscribers was increased. Sev(iral Euro- 
pean gentlemen became members. The Deccan Vernacular Society, 
and the Board of Education, when aj)plied to, sent a donation 
of books. The institution was still, however, little more than a 
Reading Chib, connected with the English scliool, where the 
books and papers were kept. 

Ill 1852, an addition was made to the collection of books and 
papers. In 185d, it w^as considered desirable to have a separate 
building for the institution, and at the suggestion of Mr. Coles, 
the then Colector, and ^Ir. C. II. Cameron, when Acting Senior 
Assistant Judge, a subscription list was circulated for this object, 
and a sum of Rupees 500-2-0 was subscribed by Natives alone. 
The building was then commenced, but as the sum collected was 
not found sufficient for its completion, the European residents 
were solicited to join, and an additional sum of Rupees 3G5 was 
collected from tliem in June 1854. 

The building was completed in July ISSdj^ and the Library 
regularly opened on the 4th of August last. The ground for the 
building was given by Mr. Govind Wasoodcor Burwey. 

At a general meeting of subscribers and members, held on 2Gth 
June 1854, the accounts of the Reading Club, uji to that date, 
were passed and audited, a new set of rules w as framed, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen elected to serv^e on the Managing Committee ; — 

J . H. Trott, Esq President* 

Mr. Bahji Govind Agase ^ 

Mr. Janardhan Hari Atle / 

Mr. Kashinath Ramchandra Kibe \ Memhers, 

Mr. Noor Mahomed Beg Mogal W 

Mr. Goolam Mohidin Lula J 
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Mr. Vishnu Bhikaji Phadke Treasurer. 

Mr. liamcharidra Dinanathji Secretary. 


A copy of the rules so framed, with the amendments that have 
been since made, is herewith submitted, marked A* ; also an 
account of all receipts and disbursements, marked B,''' a catalogue 
of the books in the Library, showing how they were ac(piired, 
whether by purchase or by presentation, and the names of the 
donors, marked C,* a list of dead stock, marked D.* 

The Library now numbers 44 subscribers — of whom 2 pay two 
rupees monthly ; 1 1 pay one rupee monthly ; 5 pay half a ru])ce 
monthly ; and 2() pay four annas monthly. 

Of these 1 0 are Europeans, and .34 Natives. The average 
amount collected by monthly subscrijition is Rupees 2o, which, as 
comjiared with the previous year, exhibits an increase of Rupees 14. 

The st^bjoined is the table showing the number of books 
which are in the possession of the Library, including purchases 
and presents : — 


English 

books. • . . f 


. • 

.. 182 

Marathi 

ditto . , 


, , 

.. 137 

Iliudustani ditto . , 


, , 

58 

Gujerati 

ditto . . 



20 

Canarese 

ditto . . 



4 

Sanskrit 

ditto . . 



12 

Malaye 

ditto . . 



.. 2 

Hindi 

ditto . , . • 


» • 

13 

Total. . 428 


The Library is daily frequented by the advanced pupils of the 
Government English and Vernacular schools. Other subscribers 
attend, but not so regularly as could be wished. 

The current monthly expenses are as follows : — • 

Librarian’s pay Rs. 6 

Postage on Marathi Newspapers and Pamphlets, 

aggregating to about.* 2 

Contingent expenses ’1 

Total. . Rs. 9 

* These particulars it seems unnecessary to insert. 
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tCc Managing Committee would express tlieir thanks to Govern- 
ment and the Board of Education for the support that the Library 
has already received. They trust that this support may be con- 
tinued, and they doubt not, that under such patronage the institu- 
tion, wliich has already made considerable prSgress, will become 
a lasting benefit to the town and district. The Managing Com- 
mittee will spare no labour to secure this much to be desircul end. 

Tlie thanks of the Committee are. due to Messrs. Coles and 
S])ooiier, the former and present Collc'ctors of llutnagiri, for the 
aid afforded by them in the establishment of the institution, and 
also f.o those genthunen (European and Native) who have favored 
it witli donations of money, furniture, books, and newspapers. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Ramchandra Dinanathjee, Secretary. 


TANNA NATIVE LIBRARY. 

No. 223 OF 1855. 

Judicial Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Bdxjcation, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward the accompanying Annual Report 
on the working of the Native Library at Tanna during the past, 
year, and to request you will he good enough to lay the same 
before the Board. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) C. II. Cameron, 

Assist. Judge in Charge. 

Konkun Court of Adawluty Tanna, \7tJi February 1855. 
to 
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To R. Keays, Esq., 

Judge of the Konkun. 

Sir, 

In compliance with the Government Circular Letter No. 3477, 
dated 3rd September 1850, 1 have been directed by the Committee 
of the Tanna Native Library to submit an annual report on the 
working of this institution, for transmission to the Board of 
Education. 

There was a balanee in favor of the Library on the 1st January 
1854 of Rupees 528 (five hundred and twenty-eight). Since that 
time Rupees 612-10-0 (six hundred and twelve, and annas ten) 
have been received on account of subeription to the Library. 


The following detail will show the expenses incurred, during the 
year underreport, for keeping up the Library : — 


Establishment charges 

. . . . Rs. 

156 

0 

0 

House-rent . . 

• . . . 

72 

0 

0 

Contingencies 


74 

0 

9 

Postage ' . . 


148 

12 

6 

Subscription to newspapers 


109 

0 

0 

Purchase of new books 


59 

1 

0 

Purchase r>f furniture 


65 

8 

0 


Total. . . . Rs. 

684 

6 

3 


The number of subscribers to the Library is 70, of whom 1 1 
are Europeans, and 59 Natives ; the average monthly subscription 
to the Library amo^unts to Rupees 51-12-0, which, as compared 
with the ])revious year, exhibits a decrease of Rupees 1 0. 

The subjoined is the table showing the numbers of volumes 
which are in the possession of the Library, including purchases 


and presents : — 

English volumes . . . . . . . . . . 523 

Vernacular books .. ,• .. .. ..130 

Gujerdti ditto * . . . . . . . . . 80 

Hinddstuni ditto .. .. .. .. 17 

Oordoo ditto . . . . . . . . . . 24 

Ciinarese ditto . . . , . . . . 4 

Portuguese ditto , . - , . . . , . . , 2 
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iSalay books . . . . . , . . . . . . 2 

Maps and illustrations . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Pamphlets . • . . . . . . . . . . 80 


Total . 875 

I am hap])y to report that the Library is in possession of all 
the newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, of which a few are 
subscribed for, the rest being supplied gratis through the medium 
of some Europeans, Native members, and editors. 


I have the honor to Ije, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Ganpatrao Jairam, 

Native Secretary. 

Tanna^ \7th February 1855. * 
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APPENDIX No. XXVII. 


No. I17S OF 1855. 


G FNERAL JDe I»A IITM ENT. 


To the lioAUD OF Eihtcation. 


Gentlemen, 

I am directed by tlic Right Honorable the Governor in 

Council to forward to you 
copies of the correspondence, 
&c. (piotcd in the margin, and 
to intimate to you, that the 
first step which His Lordship 
in Council has considered it 
advisable to take, in pursuance 
of the instructions contained 
in ]>aragra])h 20 of the Honor- 
able Court’s Despatdi of the 
ll>th July last, has been to 
appoint Mr, Claudius James 
Erskine, of the Civil Service, 
to be Director of Public In- 
struction in this P!residency. 

2. His Lordship in Council has desired me, with reference to 
paragraphs 1 5 and 1 7 of the above Despatch, to express to you 
the great pleasure which it gives him, that it has fallen to his lot 
to have to communicate to you the meed of commendation and 
thiuiks which they contain,— ^an lionorable testimony, which the 


A Despatch irom the Hoiiorahlo 
CeiiH of Directors^ JVo. 40, dated 
10th July 

A hjthu* from, the Socretary to the 
(ilov<;rnmeiit of India hi'llio Chief 
8e(Tetaiy to the Govoniineut of 
Domhay, JVo. 177, dated 20th 
January 1805, with Acc.ompaui- 
ineuts, viz. Letters addressed to 
the Governments of 13enj?al and 
the North Weshjrn" Provinces on 
the subject of Edncsxtion, and also 
of the Instrneiions given to tho 
(Uniimitteu which the Gtyvernor 
General in Council 1ms a]>] minted 
for ]»repai’ing a 8(;heme for tho 
esta1)lishment of Universities in 
tho Presidency Towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 
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Boafll of Education have fairly earned by tlie disinterested and 
judicious exercise of the functions entrusted to them, 

3. In making the appointment now announced to you 
Government have done so in the hope that you will, until the 
close of the current official year, consent to jjomtiuue to discharge 
the ordinary duties of your Board as heretofore, and that you 
will then furnish the usual Annual Report of your proceedings, 
and of the state of the schools under your supervision. 

4, The Director of Public Instruction will be rc(juested to 
olitain information regarding those institutions which exist 
tlirougliout the Presidency, unconnected as yet with the Govern- 
ment Educational Department, but which will have claims to 
become affiliated to the projiosed University or to particij>ate in 
the boon of grants in aid ; and the Governor in Council is 
confident, that in the iiujniries wbicli he may find reipiisite for * 
obtaining this or any other information connected with the state 
of Education in tlie Presidency, he may rely on the assistance and 
co-<»pcration of tlie Board of Educaticai. 

f). Some time may probably elapse b(‘forc His Lordship in 
Council is in a position to definitively a]»ply for the further 
assistance adverted to in ])aragraphs 17 and 33 of the Honorable 
Court’s Despatch, as still hoped for from your Board, but he is 
confident that, when he is able to do so, it will be freely afforded. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gcntlomep, 

Your most obedien'l Servant, 

(Signed) W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, VMh March 1855. 
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(Jo'py of a Despatch from the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company to the Governor General of India 
in Council^ dated July 1854, No» 49. 

1 . It appears to us that the present time, when by an Act of 
the Imperial Legislature the responsible trust of the Government 
of India has again been placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable 
for the review of the progress which has already been made, the 
sup}>ly of existing deficiencies, and the adoption of such improve- 
ments as may be best calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of 
the people committed to our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none can have a 
stronger claim to our attention than that of Education. It is one 
of our most sacred duties to be the means, as far as in us lies, of 
conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from »the general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and which India may, under Providence, derive from her 
connexion with England. For, although British influence has 
already, in many remarkable instances, been applied with great 
energy and success to uproot demoralising practices, and even 
crimes of a deeper dye, which for ages had prevailed among the 
natives of India, the good results of those efforts must, in order 
to be permanent, possess the further sanction of a general sym- 
pathy in the native hiind which the advance of education alone 
can secure, 

3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encourage- 

Piiblic letter to education as i)eculiarly important, 

iJenj^al, 5th Septem- because calculated “ not only to produce a 
bor 1827. jiigher degree of intellectual fitness, but to 

raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may 
with increased confidence commit offices of trust” in India, Mfhere 
the well-being of the people is so intimately connected with the 
truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State. 
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4. * Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned 
in the success of our efforts for the promotion of education, arc 
her material interests altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge in India: this knowledge will teach the 
natives of India the marvellous results of employment of 
labour and capital, rouse them to emulate us in the development 
of the vast resources of their country, guide tlicm in their efforts, 
and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the advantages 
which accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce ; 
and, at the same time, secure to us a larger and more certain 
supply of many articles necessary for our manufactures, and exten- 
sively consumed by all classes of our population, as well as an 
almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British labour* 

i). We have from time to time given careful attention and 
encouragement to the efforts which have hitlierto been made for 
the spread of education, and we Inive watched with deep interest 
the practical results of the various systems by which those efforts 
have been directed. The periodical rej)orts of the different 
Councils and Boards of Education, together with other official 
communications upon the same subject, have put us in possession 
of full information as to those educational establishments which 
arc under the direct control of Government ; while tlfe evidence 
taken before the (Committees of both Houses of Parliament upon 
Indian affairs has given us tlie advantage of similar infornuation 
with respect to exertions made for this purpose by persons uncon- 
nected with Government, and has also enabh^d us to profit by a 
knowledge of the views of those who arc bc§f able to arrive at 
sound conclusions upon the <picstiou of education generally. 

C. Aided, therefore, by ample ex})erience of the past, and the 
most competent advice for the future, we arc now in a position to 
decide on the mode in which the assistance of Government should 
be afforded to the more extended and systematic promotion of 
general education in India, and on the measures which should at 
once be adopted to that end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare, 
that the education which we desire to see extended in India is that 
whjchhas for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
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philosophy, and literature of Europe ; in short, of European 
knowledge. 

8. The systems of science and philosophy which form the 
learning of the E^t abound with grave errors, and Eastern litera- 
ture is at best verjr' delicient as regards all modern discovery and 
improvements ; Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely 
diffused, would but little advance our object. We do not wish to 
diminish the opportunities which are now afforded, in special 
institutions, for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian litera- 
ture, or for the cultivation of those languages, which may be 
called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance with the 
works contained in them is valuable for historical and antiquarian 
jiurposes, and a knowledge of the languages themselves is 
required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and is also 
of great importance for the critical cultivation and improvement 
of the vernacular languages of India. 

!). Wc are not unaware of the success of many distinguished 
Oriental scholars in their praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon 
})orti()ns of Hindoo pliilosophy the germs of sounder morals, and 
of more advanced science ; and we arc far from underrating the 
good effect wliich has thus been j)roduced upon the learned 
classes of India, who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient 
languages, and whose assistance in the spread of education is so 
valua])le, from the lionorablc and influential position which they 
occupy among their fellow-countrymen. Put such attempts, 
although they may^ascfnlly co-operatc, can only he considered as 
auxiliaries, and would he a very inadequate foundation for any 
general scheme of Indijin education. 

10. AVe have also received most satisfactory evidence of the 
high attainments in English literature and European science 
which have been accjuired of late years by some of the natives 
of India. But this success has been confined to but a "small 
number (jf persons; and we arc desirous of extending far more 
widely #ie means of accpiiring general European knowledgq^ of a 
less high order, but of such a character as may be practically 
useful to the peof)lc of India in their different sjdieres of life. 
To attain this end it is necessary, for tlic reasons which we have 
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j^iven*above, that they should be made familiar with the works of 
European authors, and with the results of the tliought and labour 
nf Europeans on the subjects of every description upon wliich 
knowledge is to be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the ohjj^ of any general 
system of education. 

11. We have next to consider the manner in which our 
object is to be effected ; and this leads us to the question of the 
medium through which knowledge is to be conveyed to the people 
of India. It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want of 
translations or adaptations of Eurojiean works in the vernacular 
iauguages of India, and to the very imperfect shape in which 
Eurojiean knowledge is to he found in any works in the learned 
languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain a liberal 
education, to begin by the mastery of the English language as a 
key to the literature of Europe ; and a knowledge of English 
will always be essential to those natives of India who aspire to a 
high order of education, * 

1 2. la some parts of India, more especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the Presidency towns, where jicrsons who possess a 
knowledge of English are jireferrcd to others in many employ- 
ments, public as w^ell as private, a very moderate proficiency in 
the English language is often looked upon by those who attend 
scliool instruction as tlic end and object of their education, 
rather than as a necessary step to the imj)rovement of their 
general knowledge. We do not deny the vahic in many respects 
of the mere faculty of speaking and writing l.nglish, but we fear 
that a tendency has been created in these districts unduly to 
neglect the study of the vernacular languages. 

i:3. It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English 
language for the vernacular dialects of the country. Wc have 
alwi^s been most sensible of the importance of the use of the 
languages which alone arc understood by the great mass of the 
population. These languages, and not English, have bee qj gt by us 
in life place of Persian in the administration of justice, in the 
intercourse between the ofRcers of Government and the people. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that in any general system 
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of education the study of them •should he assidiiously attentied to. 
And any acquaiiitaucc with improved Euroi)ean knowledge 
wliich is to he communicated to the great mass of the j)eople — 
whose circumsts^uces prevent them from aecpiiring a high order 
of education, anukijvho cannot be exj^ected to overcome the 
difficulties of a foreign language — can only he conveyed to them 
through one or otlier of these vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the English language 
should be taught where there is a demand for it ; but such 
instruction should always l)e combined with a careful attention to 
the study of the vernacular language of the district, and with 
such general instruction as can be conveyed through that lan- 
guagpi. And while the English language continues to be made 
use of, as by far the most jierfect medium for the education of 
those })crsons who have accpiired a sufficient knowledge of it to 
receive general instruction through it, the vernacular languages 
must be employed to teach the far larger classes who arc ignorant 
of, or imperfectly ac(|uamted with English. Tliis can only be 
done effectually through the instrumentality of masters and 
j)rofessors, w4io may, by themselves knowing English, and thus 
having full access to the latest imj)ro’^ ements in knoAvlcdge of 
every kind, iin])art to their fellow-countrymen, tlirough the 
medium of their mother tongue, the information which they have 
thus obtained. At tlie same time, and as tlic importance of the 
vernacular laugmigcs hccomcs more ap})rcciatc'd, the vernacular 
literature of Indiiu .mil be gradually ciirielied l>y translations of 
European books, dr by the original compositions of men whose 
minds have been imbued with the sj>irit of Euro])ean advancement, 
so that European knowledge may gradually be i)laced in this 
manner within the reach of all classes of the pcoj)le. We look, 
therefore, to the English language and to tli’c vernacular lan- 
guages of India together, as the media for the diffusion of 
European knowledge ; ^ and it is our desire to see them culti- 
vated ^^(jethcr in all schools in India of a sufficiently high 
class to maintain a schoolmaster possessing t^ie requisite qualifica- 
tions. ^ " 

i 5, \)rocccd uow^ to the machinery which we propose to 
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cstaMish for the superintendence and dhrcction of education. 
This has hitherto been exercised, in our Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, by Boards and (Councils of Education, 
composed of European and Native gentlemen, who have devoted 
themselves to this duty with no otlier renjji/eration than the 
consciousness ofassisting the progress of learning and civilisation; 
and, at the same time, with an earnestness and ability which 
must command the gratitude’ of the j)eo])le of India, and which 
will entitle some honoured names amongst them to a high jdacc 
among the benefactors of India and of the human race, 

lb. The Lieutenant Governor of Agra has, since the separa- 
tion of the educational institutions of the North Western 
Provinces from those of Bengal, taken nj)on himself thc^j^k of 
their management ; and we cannot allow' this opj)ortunity * pass 
witliout the observation that, in this, as in all other brandies of 
liis adniinistration, ]\Ir. Thomason displayed that accurate know'- 
ledge of the condition and re(piiromcnts of the peojile under his 
charge, and tliat clear and ready perception of the j>ractical 
measures best suited for their welfare, . which make his death 
a loss to India, wliich w c dejilorc the more deeply as we fear 
that his unremitting exertions tended to shorten his career of 
usefulness. ^ , 

17. Wc desire to cxiiress to the present Boards and Councils 
of Education our sincere thanks for the manner in which they 
have exercised their functions, and wc still hope to have the 
assistance of the gentlemen cornjiosing them in furtherance of a 
most important. j)art of our present ])lau ; . fiat, having deter- 
mined upon a very considerable extension of the general scope of 
our efforts, invohing the simultaneous employment of different 
agencies, some of which arc now wholly neglected, and others but 
imjierfectly taken advantage of by Government, wc are of ojiiiiion 
that it is advisable to jdacc the superintendence and direction of 
education upon a more systematic footing ; and we have therefore 
determined to create an Educational Department, as ajmrtion of 
the machinery of our Governments hi the several PresS^cies of 
India. We accordingly jiroposc that an officer sliall 'appointed 
for eacli Presidency and Lieutenant Governorshi[}, whJ shall he 
specially charged with the maiiagemcut of the business connected 
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with education, and be immediately responsible to Goveoimcnt 
for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of inspection will also, for the 
future, become an essential part of our educational system ; and 
we desire that a'^ :'ij^icicnt number of qualified inspectors be 
appointed, who will periodically reiiort upon the state of those 
colleges and schools which arc now sup[)ortcd and managed by 
Government, as well as of such as will hereafter be brought under 
Government inspection, by the measures that we propose to 
ado])t. Tliey will conduct, or assist at, the examination of the 
scholars at these institutions, and generally, by their advice, aid 
the managers and schoolmasters in conducting colleges and 
»cho^j|||of c^'cry description throughout the country. They will 
necessarily be of different classes, and may possess different 
degrees of acquirement, according to the higher or lower character 
of the institutions wliidi they will be employed to visit ; but 
we need hardly say that, even for the proper insjjection of the 
lower schools, and with a view to their effectual improvement, 
the greatest cave will be nccessaiy to select persons of high 
character and fitting judgment for such employment. A yjropcr 
staff of clerks and other officers will, moreover, be required for the 
educational departments. 

19. Reports of the proceedings of the inspectors should Ije 
made periodically, and these, again, should be embodied in the 
annual reports of the lieads of the educational departments, which 
should he transmittal to us, together with statistical returns (to 
be drawn up in similar forms in all parts of India), and other 
information of a general character relating to education. 

20. We shall send co])icsof this despatch to the Governments 
of Fort St. George and of Bombay, and direct them at once to 
make provisional arrangements for the superintendence and 
inspection of education in their respective Presidencies. Such 
arrangements as they may make will be reported to you for 
sanctioi^l^ You will take similar measures in communication with 
the Liemenant Governors of Bengal and of Agra, and you will 
also prov^e in such manner as may seem advisable for the wants 
of the Non-regulation Provinces in this respect. We desire 

your proceedings in this matter may be reported to us 
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with little delay as possible ; and w^e are prepared to approve 
of sueh an cxjieiuliture as you may deem necessary for this 


jnirpose. 

21. In the selection of the heads of the ediicational depart- 
ments, the inspectors, and other officers, it \jjJJ^e of the greatest 
iinjiortance to si'cnre the services of persons who are not onjj^ best 
able, from their eJniracter, position, and acipiirernents, to carry 
oiir objects into effect, but who may command the confidence of 
the natives of India. It may ]>erhaps be advisable that the first 
heads of the edncational department, as well as some of the 
inspectors, sliould bt> meml)ers of our Civil Service ; as such 
aj^pointments in the first instance w'ould tend to raise the estimation 
in which these offices will be held, and to show the imi)(^||ance 
we attach to the subject of education, and also.-as amongst them 
you will probably find the persons best (puilified for the perform- 
ance of the duty. Ihit we desire that neither these offices, nor 
any others eoniiected with education, shall be considered as 
necessarily to be filled by members of that service, to the exclu- 
sion of others, Europeans or Natives, who may be better fitted 
for them ; and that, iu any ease, the scale of their remuneration 
shall 1)0 so fixed as publicly to recognise the important duties 
they will liave to ])erform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of 
the measures which we jiropose to ailopt. We have endeavoured 
to avail ourselves of the knowledge which has been gained from 
the various experiments which have been luede in different parts 
of India for the encouragement of edueatioir; and we hope, by 
the more general adoption of those plans which have been carried 
into successful execution in particular districts, as well as by the 
introduction of ot1ie|’ measures which a})pear to be wanting, to 
establish such a system as will prove generally aj)plicablc through- 
out India, and thus to impart to the educational efforts of our 


different Presidencies a greater degree of uniformity aixd^nethod 
than at present exists. ^ 

2 S. We are fully aware that no general scheme TOuld be 


applicable in all its details to the present condition of al^ portions 
of our Indian territories, differing, so widely as they do, one from 


another, in many important particulars. It is difficult, morcoyer. 
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for those who do not possess a recent and practical acqnaiiitance 
with jiarticular districtsu^o ajipreciatc the imiiortance which should 
be attached to the feqhn^ and influences wliich prevail in each ; 
and we have, therefore, preferred confining ourselves to describing 
generally what ^ '^vish to see done, leaving to you, in coinmuui- 
cation with the several local Governments, to modify particular 
measures so far as may be rcrpiired, in order to adapt them to 
diirerent parts of India. 

21. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made 
by the Council oi’ Education, and transmitted to us, with the 
recommendation of your Government, for the institution of an 
University in Calcutta. The rapid spread of a liberal education 
amo^ the natives of India since that time, tlie high attainments 
shown by tlie native candidates for Government scholarships, and 
hy native students in private institutions, the success of the 
Medical (.-ollogc'S, and the rccpiircrncnts of an increasing Euro})caii 
and Anglo-Indian jioymlation, have led us to the conclusion 
tliat the time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities 
in India, which may encourage a regidar and lihcral course of 
education, hy conferring Academical degrees as evidences of 
attainments in the dificrent branches of art and science, and hy 
adding marks of honor for those who may desire to compete for 
honorary distinction. 

25. The Council of Education, in the proposal to wdiieh wc 
have alluded, took the London University as their model ; and 
wc agree with thcin, tliat^the form, government, and functions of 
that University (^oy)ies of wdiosc charters and regulations wc 
enclose for your reference) arc the host ada])ted to the wants of 
India, and may be follow'cd with advantage, although some 
variation will be necessary in points of detail. 

2(k The Universities in India will aecordijigly consist of a 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, who will constitute a 
Senate.* The Senates will have the management of the funds of 
the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval, under 
which periodical examinations may be held in the different 
branches^of art and science, by examiners selected from their own 
body, or nominated by them. 

27. The function of the X/oivergities will be to confer decrees 
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T\poirf?uch persons as, having been entered as candidates according 
to the rules which may be fixed in tins respect, and having 
produced, from any of the affiliafcdiiiistitiitions,*’ which will be 
enumerated on the foundation of the Ilniversiti^, or be from time 
to time added to them by Government, caa^cates of conduct, 
and of having pursued a regular course of study for a given time, 
shall have also passed at the Universities such an examination as 
may he required of them. It may lie advisable to dis}>ensc with 
the attendance required at the London Uiiivorsity for the matricu- 
lation examination, and to substitute some mode of entrance 
examination which may secure a certain amount of knowlctlge in 
the candidates for degrees, nithont making tlioir attendance at the 
Universities necessary, previous to the final examination. 

28. The examinations for degrees will not include any sub- 
jects connected with religions beli(‘f ; and the alHliated institutions 
will be under the management of ]>ers(>ns of every variety of reli- 
gions persuasions. As in England, various institutions in imme- 
diate coiiiioxioii witli tlic Church of .England, tlie rres])yteriau 
College at Caermarthen, the Thmian (kithoiic College at Oscott, tins 
Wesh'yan College at ShefK('ld, the Jlaj)tist (kdlege at Bristol, and 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshnnt, are among 
the institutions from which the London Uni\ cTsiiiy is*einj)owered 
to rec(‘ive certificates for degrees, so in India, ijistitutions 
conducted by all denominations of ("hristiaus, Hindoos, Malio- 
medans. Parsecs, Sikhs, Blnifldists, Jains, or any other religious 
persuasions, may be affiliated to thc#Unl\/n;sities, if they are 
found to afford the requisite course of study, and can be diqx'iuled 
upon for the certificates of conduct vvliich will bo required. 

29. The detailed reg\ilatious for the examination for degrees 
should be framed with a due regard for all classes of the aPriliated 
institutions ; and we will only observe u])Ou this subject, that the 
standard for common degrees will require to be fixed witli very 
great judgment. There arc niany persons who well deserve the 
distinction of an Academical degree, as the recognition of a 
liberal education, w ho could not hope to obtain it, if the examina- 
tion was as difficult as that for the Senior Government Scholar- 
ships ; and the standard required should be such as to cornmaud 
respect, without discouraging the efforts of deserving Students, 
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winch would be a groat obstacle to the success of the Universi- 
ties. In the competitions for honors, which, as in the London 
University, will follow ths^examinations for degrees, care should 
be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee 
for high ahilit^MUid valuable attainments ; the subjects for 
examination being so selected as to include the best portions 
of the different schemes of study ])ursued at the affiliated 
institutions. 

^^0. It will be advisable to institute, in connexion with the 
Universities, Professors! lips for the purpose of the delivery of 
lectures in various branches of learning, for the acquisition of 
which, at any rate in an advanc(‘d degree, facilities do not now 
exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most imjiortant 
of these subjects ; and it will he for you to consider whether, as 
was proposed in the ])lan of the Couhcil of Education to which 
we have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, 
and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the future, 
be made a qualification for Yakcels and Moonsilfs, instead of, or 
in addition to, the present system of examination, which must, 
however, he continued in places not within easy reach of an 
University. 

,"11. Cisil Engineering is another subject of irnjiortance, the 
advantages of which, as a jirofcssion, are gradually becoming 
known to the natives of India ; and while we are inclined to 
believe that instruction of a praillScal nature, such as is given at 
the Thomason Coji^ge q§ Civil Engineering at Koorkee, is far 
more useful than rfny lectures could possibly he, Professorships 
of Civil Engineering might perhaps he attached to the Universi- 
ties, and Degrees in Civil Engineering be included in their 
general scheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves 
to you, in which it might he advisable that lectures should be 
read, and special Degrees given ; and it would greatly encourage 
the cultivation of the Vernacular languages of India that Profes- 
sorships should tie founded for those languages, and, perhaps, 
also for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language, the root of the Vernaculars of the greater [lart 
of India, is more especially necessary to those who are engaged 
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in th^ work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, 
through Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu 
language, which extends over so large a part of Hindoostaii, and 
is, we are informed, capable of considerable de\elopincut. The 
grammar of these languages, and their ^jjf^plication to the 
improvement of the spoken languages of the country, are the 
points to which the attention of these Professors should be 
mainly directed; and there will be an ample field for their 
labours uneomieeted with any instruction in the tenets of the 
Hindoo or Mabomedan religious. We should refuse to sanction 
any such teaching, as directly oj>])osed to the principle of 
religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

33. Wc desire that you take into your consideration the 
institution of Universities at Calcutta and Ilombay, upon the 
general principles which we have now explained to you, and 
report to us iij)on the best method of procedure, with a view to 
their incor}»oratioii by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. 
The offices of Cbaucellor and Vice-Chancellor will naturally be 
filled by ]:)crsoiis of high station, who* have shown an interest in 
the cause of education ; and it is in connexion with the Universi- 
ties that we jiropose to avail ourselves of the services of the 
existing Council of Education at Calcutta, and Board* of Educa- 
tion at Bombay. We wish to place these gentlemen in a position 
which will not only mark our sense of the exertions which they 
have made in furtherance of education, but will give it the benefit 
of their past experience of the subject, We propose, therefore, 
that the Council of Education at Calcutta, and the Board of 
Education at Bombay, with some additional members to be 
named by the Government,, shall constitute the Senate of the 
University at each of those Presidencies. 

34, The additional members should he so selected as to give to 
all those wlio represent the different systems of education which 
will be carried on in the affiliated Institutions — including Natives 
of India, of all religious persuasions, who possess the confidence of 
the Native communities — a fair voice in the Senates. We are led 
to make these remarks, as wc observe that the plan of the Council 
of Education, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate of the 
proposed Calcutta University, was not sufficiently comprehensive. 

y 
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35. We shall he ready to sanction the creation of an Ukivcr- 
sity at Madras, or in any other part of India, where a sufficient 
number of institutions exist from which properly qualified candi- 
dates for degrees^could be supplied ; it being in our opinion advis- 
able that the gi^k^^entres of European government and civiliza- 
tion in India should possess Universities similar in character to 
those which will now be founded, as soon as the extension of a 
liberal education shows that their establishment would be of 
advantage to the native communities. 

36. Having provided for the general superintendence of 
education, and for the institution of Universities, not so much to 
be in themselves places of instruction, as to test the value of the 
education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider, first, the 
different classes of Colleges, and schools, which should be main- 
tained in simultaneous operation, in order to place within the 
reach of all classes of the natives of India the means of obtaining 
improved knowledge suited to their several conditions of life ; and 
secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may be 
rendered by Government to each class of educationaHnstitutions. 

37. The candidates for University Degrees will, as wo hav/j 
already explained, be supplied by Colleges affiliated to the Uni- 
versities. These will comprise all such institutions as are capable 
of supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction in the different 
branches of art and science, in which University degrees will be 
accorded. The Hindoo, Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnagur, and Bcrhamporc 
Government Anglo-Vernacular Colleges, the Sanskrit College, the 
Mahomedan Madrissas, and the Medical College,. in Bengal; the 
Elphinstone Institution, the Poona College, and the Grant 
Medical College, in Bombay ; the Delhi, Agra, Benares, Bareilly, 
and Tliomason Colleges, in the North-Western Provinces ; semi- 
naries, such as the Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, which have 
been established by highly educated natives, a class of places of 
instruction which we are glad to learn is daily increasing in num- 
bers and efficiency ; those which, like the Parental Academy, are 
conducted by East Indians ; Bishop’s College, the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Dr. Duff’s College, the Baptist College at Seram- 
pore, and other institutions under the superintendence of different 
religious bodies and Missionary Societies ; will, at once, supply a 
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consillc?rable number of educational establishments, worthy of being 
affiliated to the Universities, and of occupying the highest place in 
the scale of general instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be perioffically visited by 
Government Inspectors ; and a spirit of bmiourable rivalry, 
tending to preserve their efficiency, will be promoted by this, as 
well as by the competition of their most distinguished students 
for University honours. Scholarships should be attached to them, 
to be held by the best students of lower schools ; and their scheme 
of education should provide, in the Anglo- Vernacular colleges, for 
a careful cultivation of the vernacular languages ; and, in the 
Oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in the English and 
vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of each most 
available for that general diffusion of European knowledge which 
is the main object of education in India, 

39. It is to this class of institutions that the attention of 
Government has hitherto been principally directed, and they absorb 
the greater part of the public funds ^ which are now applied to 
educational pirposes. The wise abandonment of the early views 
with respect to native education, which erroneously pointed to the 
classical languages of the East as the media for imparting 
European knowledge, togetlier with the small amount of pecuniary 
aid which, in the then financial condition of India, was at your 
command, has led, we think, to too exclusive a direction of the 
efforts of Government towards providing the means of acquiring 
a very high degree of eduvation for a small nupiber of natives of 
India, drawn, for the most part, from what wc should here call 
the higher classes, 

40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given 
to those classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, 
the effects of which may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the end, the educational 
tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from under- 
rating the importance, or the success, of the efforts which have been 
made in this direction ; but the higher classes are both able and 
willing, in many cases, to bear a considerable part at least of the 
cost of theh education ; and it is abundantly evident that in some 
parts of India no artificial stimulus is any longer required in order 
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to create a demand for such an education as is conveyed in the 
Government Anglo- Vernacular Colleges. We have, by the 
establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out the 
manner in whick a liberal education is to be obtained, and assisted 
them to a very ^nsiderable extent from the public funds. In 
addition to this, we are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the 
establishment of Universities, full development to the highest 
course of education to which the natives of India, or of any other 
country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of University 
degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of 
highly educated men will be directed to tlie studies which are 
necessary to success in the various active professions of life. We 
shall, therefore, have done as much as a Government can do to 
place the benefits of education plainly and practically before the 
higher classes in India. 

41. Our attention should now l>e directed to a consideration 

if possible still more important, and ^one which has been 
hitherto, we arc bound to admit, too much neglected ; namely, 
how useful and practical knowledge, suited to station in 

life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who 
are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the 
name by their own unaided efforts; p-nd wc desire to see tin? 
active measures of Government more especially directed, for the 
future, to this object, for the attainment of which wc are ready 
to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. 

42. Schools — -whose object should be, not to train highly a 
few youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist for 
the acquisition of such an improved education as will make those 
who possess it more useful members of society in every condition of 
life — should exist in every district in India. These schools should 
be subject to constant and careful inspection ; and their pupils 
might be encourag(;d by scholarships being instituted at other 
institutions whi<^l» wendd be tenable as rewards for merit by the 
best of their number. . 

43. We include in this class of institutions those which, like 
the Zillah Schools of Bengal, the District Government Anglo- Ver- 
nacular Schools of Bombay, and such as have been established by 
the Raja of Burdwan and other native gentlemen in different 
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paris^of India, use the English language as the chief medium of 
instruction ; as well as others of an inferior order, such as the 
Tahsili Schools in the North-Western Provinces, and the Govern* 
ment Vernacular Schools in the Bombay Presidency, whose 
object is, however imperfectly it has been as yet carried out, to 
convey the highest class of instruction which can now be taught 
through the medium of the Vernacular languages. 

44. We include these Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular 
Schools in the same class, because we are unwilling to maintain 
the broad line of separation which at present exists betw^een 
schools in which the media for imparting instruction differ. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the present time, much 
higher in the Anglo- Vernacular than in the Wfciiacular Schools ; 
but the difference will become less marked, and the latter more 
efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular languages 
in works of education allows their sclunnes of study to be enlarged, 
and as a more nunierc^ class of schoolmasters is raised up able 
to imj)art a superior education. 

45. It is^indispensable, in order fixlly and efficiently to carry 
out pur view's as to these schools, that their masters should 
j)Ossess a knowledge of English in order to accpiire, and of the 
Vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their 
pu{>ils ; but W'C are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present 
the services of a sufficient number of persons so qualified, and 
tliat such a class must be gradually collected, and trained in the 
manner to which we shall hereafter allude. In the meantime 
you must make the best use which is possible of such instruments 
as arc now at your command. 

16, Lastly, what have been termed indigenous schools, should 
by wise encouragement, such as has been given under the system 
organised by Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, 
and which has been carried out in eight districts under the able 
direction of Mr. H. S. Beid in an eminently practical manner, 
and with great promise of satisfactory results, be made capable of 
imparting correct elementary knowledge to the great mass of the 
people. The most promising pupils of these schools might be 
rewarded by scholarships in places of education of a superior 
order. 
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47 * Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees ‘tmdcr 
efficient inspection; beginning with the humblest elementary 
instruction, and ending with the University test of a liberal 
education, the ^est students in each class of iijchools being 
encouraged by thfe aid afforded them towards obtaining a superior 
education as the reward of merit, by means of such a system of 
scholarships as we shall have to describe, would, we firmly 
believe, impart life and energy to education in India, and load 
to a gradual, but steady, extension of its benefits to all classes of 
the people. 

48. When we consider the vast population of British India, 
and the sums which are now expended upon educational efforts, 
which, however iftccessful in themselves, have reached but an 
insignificant number of those who are of a proper age to receive 
school instruction, we caimot but be impressed with the almost 
insuperable difficulties which wwld attend such an extension of 
the present system of education by meana^gf Colleges and Schools, 
entirely supported at the cost of Government, as might be hoped 
to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and to 
provide adccpiate means for setting on foot such a system as we 
have described, and desire to see established. 

49. Ner is it necessary that we should depend entirely upon 
the direct efforts of Government. We are glad to recognise an 
increased desire on the part of the native population, not only in 
the neighbourhood of the great centres of European civilization, 
but also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining a better 
education ; and we have evidence in many instances of their 
readiness to give a practical proof of their anxiety in this respect 
by coming forward with liberal pecuniary contributions. Through- 
out all ages, learned Hindoos and Mahomedans have devoted 
themselves to teaching, with little other remuneration than a bare 
subsistence ; and munificent bequests have not unfrequcntly been 
made for the permanent endowment of educational institutions. 

50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of 
societies of Christians of all denominations to guide the mdives of 
India in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilized 
races, such as those found in Assam, in tjie Cossya, Garrow, and 
Kajmehal hills, and in various districts of Central and Southern 
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India 1(who are in the lowest condition of ignorance, and are either 
wholly without a .religion, or are the slaves of a degrading and 
barbarous superstition), have been accompanied, in their educa- 
tional cstabliai||ncnts, by the diffusion of improved knowledge, 
they have largely contributed to the spread df that education 
which it is our object to promote, 

51. The consideration of the impossibility of Government 
alone doing all that must be done in order to i)rovidc adecpiate 
means for the education of the natives of India, and of the ready 
assistance which may be derived from efforts which have hitherto 
received but little encouragement from the State, has led 
ns to the natural conclusion that the most effectual method 
of providing for the wants of India in this fcs])ect will be to 
combine with the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of the educated and 
wealthy natives of India, and of other benevolent persons. 

52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system 
of grants in aid, which has been carried out in this country with 
very great success; and wc confidentially anticipate, by thus 
drawing support from local resources, in addition to contril)utions 
from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government ; while 
it possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combination for local purposes, which is 
of itself of no mean im])ortance to the well-being of a nation. 

53. The system of grants in aid which we ^propose to estab- 
lish in India will be based on an entire ahstbience from inter- 
ference with the religious instruction conveyed in the schools 
assisted. Aid will be given (so far as the rerpiirements of each 
particular district, as compared with others, and the funds at the 
disposal of Government may render it possible) to all schools 
which impart a good secular education, provided that they arc 
under adequate local management (by the term local manage - 
ment,^' we understand qne or more persons, such as private 
patrons, voluntary suhscrihers, or the trustees of endowments, 
who will undertake the general superintendence of the school, and 
be answerable for its permanence for some given time) ; and 
provided also that their managers consent that the schools shall 
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be subject to liovernment insj^ection, and agree to any conditions 
which may bo laid down for the regulation of such grants. 

r> 1. It has hceii found by experience, in this and in other 
countries, that n^t only is an entirely gratuitous e^lication valued 
hir less by those who receive it than one for which some payment, 
however small, is made, but that the payment induces a more 
regular attendance, and greater exertion, on the part of the 
pn[)ils ; and, for this reason, as Avell as because school fees them- 
selves, insignificant as they may be in each individual instance, 
will, in the aggregate, wlien apjdied to the supjiort of a better 
class of masters, become of very considerable importance, we desire 
that grants in aid shall, as a general principle, be made to such 
schools only (with the exception of normal schools) as require 
some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

55. Careful considerations will be required in framing rules 
for the administration of the grants ; and the same course should 
be adopted in India which has been pursued with obvious 
advantage by the Committee of Council here, namely, to aj)pro- 
l)riate the grants to specijic ohjectSy and not (except, perhaps, in 
the case of normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple 
contributions in aid of the general expenses of a school. The 
augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, and the supply 
of junior teachers, will probably be found in India, as with us, to 
he the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily 
be ap})ropriatcd. The foundation, or assistance in the foundation, 
of Scholarships for candidates from lower schools, will also be a 
proper object for the application of grants in aid. In some cases, 
again, assistance towards erecting, or repairing a school, or the 
provision of an adequate supply of school books, may be required ; 
but the aj)proj)riation of the grant in each particular instance 
should he regulated by the peculiar circumstances of each school 
and district. 

56. The amount, and continuance of the assistance given will 
depend upon the periodical reports of inspectors, who will be 
selected with special reference to their possessing the confidefice of 
the native communities. In their periodical inspections, no notice 
whatsoever should be taken by them of the religious doctrines 
which may be taught in any school ; and their duty should be 
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strictly confined to ascertaining whether the secular knowledge 
conveyed is such as to entitle it to consideration in the distribu- 
tion of the sum which will be applied to grants in aid. They 
should also assist in the establishment of schools,^ by their advice, 
wherever they may have opportunities of doing *bo, 

t)7. We confide the practical adaptation of the general princi- 
ples we have laid down as to grants in aid to your discretion, 
aided by the educational departments of the different Presidencies. 
In carrying into effect our views, which a})ply alike to all schools 
and institutions, whether male or female, Anglo-Vernacular or 
Vernacular, it is of the greatest importance that the conditions 
under which schools will be assisted should be clearly and publicly 
])lace(l before the natives of India. For this purpose Government 
notifications should be drawn up, and })romulgated, in the 
different A^ernacular languages. It may be advisable distinctly to 
assert in them the principle of perfect religious neutrality 
on which the grants will be awarded ; and care should be taken 
to avoid holding out expectations which, from any cause, may be 
liable to disap])ointment. 

fiH. There will be little difficulty in the application of this 
system of grants in aid to the higher order of places of instruc- 
tion in India in which English is at present the iy[icdiiim of 
education. 

59. Grants in aid will also at once give assistance to all such. 
Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular Schools as impart a good 
elementary education ; but we fear that the number of this class 
of schools is at present inconsiderable, and that such as are in 
existence require great improvement. 

CO. A more minute and constant local supervision than 
would accompany the general system of grants in aid will be 
necessary in order to raise the character of the indigenous 
schools,” which are, at present, not only very inefficient in quality, 
but of exceedingly precarious duration, as is amply shown by the 
statistics collected by Mr. Adam in Bengal and Bebar, and frenn 
the ^ery important information we have received of lat(^ years 
from the North-Western Provinces. In organising such a 
system, we cannot do better than to refer yon to the manner 
in which the operations of Mr. Reid have been conducted in the 
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Norili-Wcsiem Provinces, and to the instructions given By him 
to the Zillah and Pergunnah Visitors, and contained in the 
Appendix to his First Report. 

(il. We desire to see local management under Government 
inspection, and assisted by grants in aid, taken advantage of 
wherever it is possible to do so, and that no Government Colleges 
or Seliools shall he founded for the future in any district wliere 
a sufficient number of institutions exist, capable, with assistance 
from the State, of supplying the local demand for education. 
But, in order fully to carry out the views we have expressed with 
regard to the adecpiate provision of schools throughout the 
country, it will ])robably be necessary, for some years, to siijiply 
the wants of particular jiarts of India by the establishment, 
temporary support, and management of places of education of 
every class in districts where there is little or no prospect 
of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, 
nevertheless, they are urgently required. 

02. We look forward to the time wlion any general system 
of education entirely provided by Governmemt may he discon- 
tinued, with the gradual advance of the system of grants in ?ii(l, 
and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to 
the management of local bodies inider the control of, and aided 
by the State. But it is far from our wisli to check the 
spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment 
of a single school to probable decay ; and wc, therefore, entirely 
confide in your discretion, and in that of the different local 
authorities, while keeping this object steadily in view, to act with 
caution, and to be guided by special reference to the particular 
circumstances which affect the demand for education in different 
parts of India. 

63. The system of free and stipendiary Scholarships, to which 
we have already more than once referred as a connecting link 
between the different ’ grades of educational institutions, will 
require some revision and extension in carrying out our enlJrged 

Minute, November educational plans. We wish to see the 
24th 1830, paras. 32 object proposed by Lord Auckland, in 1839, 
“ of connecting the zillah schools with the 
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central colleges, by attaching to the latter Scholarships to which 
the best scholars of the former might be eligible,” more fully 
carried out ; and also, as the measures we now propose assume 
an organized form, that the same system may be adopted with 
regard to schools of a lower description, and that the best pupils 
of the inferior schools shall be provided for by means of Scholar- 
ships in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent in 
every class may receive that encouragement and development 
which it deserves. The amount of the stipendiary Scholarshijis 
should be fixed at such a sum as may be considered sufficient 
for the maintenance of the holders of them at the Colleges or 
Schools to wliich they are attached, and which may often be at 
ti distance from the home of the students. We think it desirable 
that this system of Scholarships should be carried out, not only 
in connexion with those places of education which are under the 
immediate suj)criiitcndeuce of the State, but in all educational 
institutions which will now be brought into our general 
system. 

C4. We are, at the same time, of opinion, that the expendi- 
ture upon existing Government Scholarships, other than those to 
which we have referred, which amounts to a considerable sum, 
should be gradually reduced, with tlic reejuisite regj.rd for the 
claims of the present holders of them. The encouragement of 
young men of ability, but of slender means, to pursue their 
studies, is no doubt both useful and benevolent, and we have no 
wish to interfere with the private endowments which have been 
devoted to so laudable an object, or to witlnhaw the additions 
which may have been made by us to any such' endowments. But 
the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt 
the expediency of applying them to the encouragement of the 
acquisition of learning, by means of stipends which not only far 
exceed the cost of the maintenance of the student, but in many 
cases are above what he could reasonably expect t<5 gain on 
entering the j)ublic service, or any of the active professions of life. 

Cb. We shall, however, offer encouragement to education 
which will tend to more practical results than those Scholarsliij)s. 
By giving to persons who possess mi aptness for teacliing, as well 
as the requisite standard of acquirements, and who are willing to 
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devote themselves to the profession of schoolmaster, moderate 
monthly allowances for their support during the time which it may 
be requisite for them to pass in normal schools, or classes, in order 
to acquire the necessary training, we shall assist many deserving 
students to qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness, 
and one wliicli will secure them an honourable competence 
through life. \Vc are also of opinion, that admission to places of 
instruction, which, like the Medical and Engineering Colleges, arc 
maintained by the State, for the puq)Ose of educating persons for 
special emjdoyment under Goverament, might he made the 
rewards of industry and ability, and thus sup])ly a practical 
. encouragement to general education, similar to that which will be* 
afforded by the educational service. 

6*G. The establishment of Universities will offer considerable 
further inducements for the attainment of high j)roficiency, and thus 
place of the present Senior Scholarships ; with this 
additional advantage, that a greater number of subjects in which 
distinction can he gained will be offered to the choice of students 
than can he comprised in one uniform examination for a scholarship, 
and that their studies wijl thus he practically directed into chan- 
nels which will aid them in the different professions of life which 
they may rfterwards adopt. 

67 . In England, when systematic attempts began to he made 
for the imjuovemeut of education, one of tlie chief defects was 
found to he the insufficient number of qualified schoolmasters, and 
the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed. This led to 
the foundation of Normal and Model Schools, for the training of 
masters, and the exemplification of the best methods for the 
organization, discipline, and instruction of elementary schools. 
This deficiency has been the more palpably felt in India, as the 
difficulty of finding persons properly educated for the work of 
tuition is greater ; and we desire to see the establishment, with as 
little delay as possible, of training schools, and classes,* for mas- 
ters, in each Presidency in India. It will probably he found that 
some of the existing institutions may he adapted, wholly or 
partially, to this purjmse, with less difficulty than would attend 
the establishment of entirely new schools. 

68. We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which 
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has bfeen adopted in Great Britain for this object, and which 
appears to us to be capable of easy adaptation to India. It 
mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference to the IMinutes 
of the Committee of Council, copies of which we enclose, in the 
selection and stipend of pupil teachers (awarding a small payment 
to the masters of the schools in which they are employed, for 
their instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate removal, if 
they prove worthy, to normal schools ; the issue to them of 
certificates, on the completion of their training in those normal 
schools ; and in securing to them a sufficient salary when they 
are aftciwards employed as schoolmasters. This system should 
be carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and 
schools, and, by means of grants in aid, in all institutions which 
are brought under Government inspection. The amount of the 
stipends to j)U[)il teachers and students at normal schools should 
be fixed with great care. The former should receive moderate 
allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they 
left school, and the stipends to the latter should be regulated by 
the same i)rinciple which we have laid down with respect to 
scholarships. 

69. You will be called upon, in carrying these measures into 
effect, to take into consideration the position and prosjif'cts of the 
numerous class of natives of India who arc ready to undertake the 
important duty of educating their fellow-countrymen. The late 
extension of the pension regulations of 1831 to the educational 
service may recpiire to be adapted to the revised regulations in this 
resj)ect ; and our wi^ is, that the profession of schoolmaster may, 
for the future, afford inducements to the natives of India such as 
are held out in other branches of the public service. TJic pro- 
vision of such a class of schoolmasters as we wish to sec, must be a 
work of time ; and, in encouraging the indigenous schools,” our 
present aim should be to improve the teachers whom we find in 
possession, and to take care not to provoke the hostility of this 
class of persons, whose influence is so great over the minds of the 
lowe/ classes, by superseding them, where it is possible to avoid it. 
They should, moreover, be encouraged to attend the normal schools 
and classes which may hereafter be instituted for this class of 
teachers. 
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70. Equal in importance to the training of schoolmasfcrs is 
the provision of Vernacular School-books, which shall provide 
European information, to be the object of study in the lower 
classes of schools. Something has, no doubt, been done, of late 
years, towards this end, but more still remains to be done, and 
we believe that deficiencies might be readily and speedily supplied 
by the adoption of a course recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone 
in 182/i, namely, “That the best translations of particular books, 
or the best elementary treatises in specified languages, should be 
advertised for, and liberally rewarded.” 

71. The aim should be, in compilations, and original compo- 
sitions, (to quote from one of Mr. Adam’s valuable reports upon 
the state of education in Bengal,) “ Not to translate European 
works into the words and idioms of the native languages, but so 
to combine the substance of European knowledge witli native 
forms of thought ai^d sentiment as to render the school-books 
useful and attractive.” We also refer with pleasure upon this 

point to some valuable observations by Mr. 

308?'*^^^ licid, in his report which we have quoted 

before, more especially as regards instruc- 
tion in geography. It is obvious that the local peculiarities of 
different pjirts of India render it necessary that the class-books in 
each should be esjiecially adapted to the feelings, sympathies, 
and history of the people ; and we will only further remark upon 
this subject, that the Oriental Colleges, besides generally 
tending, as we have before observed, to the enrichment of the 
vernacular languages, may, we think, be Ipide of great use in 
the translation of scientific works into those languages, as has 
already been done to some extent in the Delhi, Benares, and 
Poonah Colleges. 

72. We have always been of opinion that the spread of educa- 
tion in India will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of 
administration, by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent 
and trustworthy persons in every department of Government ; 
and, on the other hand, we believe that the numerous vacjtiicies 
of different kinds, which have constantly to be filled up, may 
afford a great stimulus to education. The first object must be t(j 
select persons properly qualified to fill these situations ; secondary 
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to this is the consideration how far they may be so distributed as 
to encouraa;e ])opnlar education. 

73. The resolutions of our Governor General in Council of 
the 10th of October 18d l gave a general preference to well- 
educated over uneducated then in the admissions to the juiblic 
service. We perceive, with much satisfaction, from returns 
wliicli we have recently received of the persons appointed since 
that year in the Revenue Department of Bengal, as well as from 
the educational reports from diflerent ])arts of India, that a very 
considerable numl^er of educated men have been employed under 
Government of late years ; and we understand that it is often not 
so much the want of Government em}doyment as the want of 
properly qualified persons to be employed by Government, wdiich 
is felt, at the present time, in many parts of India. 

71. We shall not enter upon the causes which, as w'c foresaw, 
have led to the failure of that ]>art of the resolutions wdiich 
provided for the annual submission to Government of lists of 
meritorious students. It is sufHcient.for our present purpose to 
observe that no more than 40 persons have been gazetted in 
Bengal up to this time, all of whom were students in the Govern- 
ment colleges. In the last year for which we have returns 
(1852), only two persons were so distinguished; aitd we can 


Letter of 0th Ax)ril 
1852, with Iletunw in 
Revenue Dei>artinent, 
Bengal. 


readily belie ve, with the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young 
men who have passed a difficult examination 
in the highest branches of philosophy and 


mathematics, are naturally disinclined to accept such employ- 


ment as persons who intend to make the public service their 


profession must necessarily commence with. 


75. The necessity for any such lists will be done away with 
by the establishment of Universities, as the acquisition of a 
degree, and still more the attainment of university distinctions, 
will bring highly educated young men under the notice of 
Govi^ment. The resolutions in question will, therefore, require 
revision, so as to adapt tliem practically to carry out our views 
upon this subject. What wc desire is, that, where the other 


qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment arc equal, a perso^i who has received a good education. 
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irrespective of the place or manner in which it may harf been 
acquired, should be preferred to one who has not ; and that, even 
in lower situations, a man who can read and write be preferred to 
one who cannot, if he is equally eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of examinations where 
practicable, to be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of 
candidates for the sjiecial duties of the various departments in 
which tlicy arc seeking employment, as has been the case in the 
Bombay Presidency. We confidently commit the encourage- 
ment of educated in preference to uneducated men to the 
different officers who are rcsjionsible for their selection ; and 
we cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole responsibility. 

77. We arc sanguine enough to believe that some effect has 
already been ])roduced by the improved education of the jmblic 
scivicc of India. Tlic ability and integrity of a large and increas- 
ing number of the native judges, to whom the greater ])art of the 
civil jurisdiction in India is now committed, and the high estima- 
tion in which many among them are held by their fellow- 
countrymen, is, in our opinion, much to be attributed to the 
progress of education among these officers, and to their adoption 
along with it of that high moral tone which pervades the general 
literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone 
that we have direct evidence of the advantage which the public 
derives from the employment of educated men. We quote from 

Report on Public Report of tlie Dacca College with 

Instruction, Bengal, particular satisfaction, as we arc aware tliat 
1851-62, page 72. much of the happiness of the people of India 

depends upon the honesty of the officers of police : — “ The 
best possible evidence has been furnished,” say tlie local com- 
mittee, '^that some of the ex-students of the college of Dacca have 
completely succeeded in the arduous office of darogha. Krishna 
Chunder Dutt, employed as a darogha under the Magistrate of 
Howrali, in particular, is recommended for promotion, as having 
gained the respect and applause of all classes, who, though they 
may not practise, yet know how to admire, real honesty and 
integrity of purpose.” ' ’ 

78. But, however large the number of appointments under 
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C*()Vi*ftiTneiit mny be, the views of the natives of India should be 
directed to the far wider and more imjiortaut sphere of usefulness 
and advantage which a liberal education lays open to them ; and 
such jiractical benefits arising from improved knowledge should 
be constantly irnjiressed upon them by those who know tlicir 
feelings, anri have influence or authority to advise or direct their 
efforts. We refer, as an exani]>lc in this respect, with mingled 
pleasure and regret, to the eloquent addresses delivered by the 
late Mr. Betliiine, when President (►f the Council of Education, 
to the students of the Kishnagur and Dacca Colleges. 

7!). There arc some other points connected witli the general 
subject of education in India upon which we will now briefly 
remark. Wc have always regarded with special interest those 
educational institutions wliich have been directed towards train- 
ing uj) the natives of India to particular professions, both 
with a view to their useful employment in the public service, 
and to enable them to pursue active and profitable occupations 
in life. The medical colleges in different parts of India have 
proved that, in despite of difficulties which appeared at first 
sight to be insurmountable, the highest attainments in medicine 
and surgery are within the reach of educated natives of India : 
we shall be ready to aid in the establishment an(hsup})ort of 
sucli places of instruction as the medical colleges of Calcutta 
and Bombay, in other parts of India. We have already alluded 
to the maimer in which students should be supplied to tliese 
colleges, as well as to those for the training of civil engineers. 

80, The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering 
at Roorkee has shown that, for the purpose of training up 
persons capable of carrying out the great works which are in 
progress under Government throughout India, and to qualify the 
natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, now that 
the system of railways and public works is being rapidly extended, 
will afford an opening for a very large number of persons, it is 
expedient that similar places for practical instruction in civil 
engineering should be established in other parts of India, and 
especially in the Presidency of Madras, where works of irrigation 
are so essential, not only to the prosperity of the country, but to 
the very existence of the people in times of drought and scarcity. 
aa 
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The subject has been prominently brought under your novice in 
the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the 
different Presidencies; and wc trust that immediate measim'S 
will be taken to supply a deficiency which is at present but too 
apparent, 

81. We may notice, in connexion with these two classes of 
institutions of an essentially practical character, the Schools of 
Industry and Design which have been set on foot from time to 
time in different parts of India. We have lately received a very 
encouraging report of that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras ; 
and we have also been informed that Sir Jamsetjee Jtjeebhoy, with 
his accustomed munificciice, has offered to lay out a very con- 
siderable sum upon a like school in Bombay. Suchinstitntions as 
these will, in the end, be self-supporting ; but wc are ready to 
assist in their establishment by grants in aid for the supply of 
models, and other assistance which they may advantageously 
derive from the increased attention which has been paid of late 
years to such subjects in this country. Wc enclose you the c()]>y 
of a re]:)ort which we have received from Mr. Redgrave upon the 
progress of the Madras school, which may prove of great value in 
guiding the efforts of the promoters of any similar iiistiiiitions 
which may hereafter be established in India. We have also i)er- 
ceived with satisfaction, that the attention of the Council of 
Education in Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject of 


InstiMictioi) , Bengal, teaching practical agriculture ; for there is, as 
1851-52, Appeudi,^, Mouat most trucly observes, no single 

page c XXI. advantage that could be afforded to the vast 

rural population of India that would equal the introduction of an 
improved system of agriculture.” 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomedan population to 
acquire European knowledge has given us much satisfaction. We 
perceive that the Council of Education of Bengal has this subject 
under consideration, and we shall receive with favour any proposi- 
tion which may appear to you to be likely to supply the waitts of 
so large a portion of the natives of India. 

83. The imj)ortance of female education in India cannot be 
overrated; and we have observed with pleasure the evidence 


attaching to each zillah school the means of 
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wliich^is now afforded of an increased desire on the part of many 
of tlic natives of India to give a good education to their daughters. 
By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to 
the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education 
of men. We have already observed that schools for females are 
included among those to which grants in aid may be given ; and 

Ropoi*t on Public caimot refrain from expressing our cor- 
Tiistruction, Bengal, dial Sympathy with the efforts which arc 
I84J-O0, page 2. being made in this direction. Our Go- 

vernor General in Council has declared, in a communication to the 
Government of Bengal, that the Government ought to give to 
native female education in India its frank and cordial support ; 
in this we heartily concur, and wc csj^ccially approve of the 
bestowal of marks of honor uj)on such native gentlemen as Hao 
Bahadur Maganbhai Karramchnnd, who devoted 2(),0()() rupees 
to the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as 
by such moans our desire for the extension of female education 
becomes generally known. 

84. Considerable misai)prchcusion* appears to exist as to our 
views with respect to religious instruction in the Government 
institutions. Those institutions were founded for the benefit of 


the whole population of India ; and, in order to effect tUeir object, 
it was, and is, indispensable that the education conveyed in them 
should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, wc understand, 
placed in tlie libraries of the colleges and scliools, and the pupils 
arc able freely to consult it. This is as it should be ; and, more- 
over, wc have no desire to prevent, or discourage* any explanations 
which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the 
masters upon the subject of the Christian religion, provided that 
such information be given out of school hours. Such instruction 
being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary, in order to 
prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make 
use of the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism, 
that no notice shall be taken of it by the inspectors in their 
perifidicjfl visits. 

85. Having now finished the sketch that we proposed to give 
of the scheme for the encouragement of education in India, whicli 
we desire to sec gradually brought into operation, we proceed to 
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make some observations upon the state of education in the several 
Presidencies, and to point out the parts of our general plan which 
are most deficient in each. 

86. In Bengal, education through the medium of the English 
language has arrived at a higher point than in any other part of 
India. We are glad to receive constant evidence of an increasing 
demand for such an education, and of the readiness of the natives 
of different districts to exert themselves for the sake of obtaining 
it. There are now five Government Anglo- Vernacular colleges ; 
and zillah schools have been established in nearly every district. 
We confidently expect that the introduction of the system of 
grants in aid w ill very largely increase the number of sehools of 
a superior order; and we hope that, before long, sufficient 
provision may be found to exist in many parts of the country 
for the education of the middle and higher classes, independent 
of the Government institutions, wdiich may then be closed, as 
has been already the case in Burdwau, in consequence of the 
enlightened conduct of the Ilajah of Burdwan, or they may be 
transferred to local management. 

87. Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal 
for the education of the mass of the peojdc, especially for tlicir 
instruction, through the medium of the vernacular languages. A 
few^ vernacular schools were founded by Government in 1 8 14, of 
which oidy 33 now remain, with 1,400 puj)ils, and, upon tlicir 
transfer, in April 1852, from the charge of the Board of Revenue 
to that of the Council of Education, it appeared that “ tlicy were 
in a languishing state, and had not fulfilled the. expectations 
formed on their establishment,” 

88. We have perused, with considerable interest, the report of 
Mr. Robinson, Inspector of the Assam schools, of whieli there 
appear to be 74, with ujiwards of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Robinson’s 
suggestions for the improvement of the system under which they 
are now managed appear to us to be worthy of consideration, and 
to aj^roach very nearly to the principle upon which vernacular 
education has been encouraged in the North-Western Provinces. 
We shall be prepared to sanction such measures as you may 
approve of, to carry out Mr. Robinson’s views. 

89. But the attention of the. Government of Bengal should be 
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seriquily directed to the consideration of some jilan for tlie 
encoura^cnieiit of indigenous schools, and for the education ol’ 
the lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the 
North-Western Provinces, may bring the benefits of education 
practically before them, and assist and direct their efforts. We 
arc aware that the object held out by the Government of Agra to 
induce the agricultural classes to improve their education does 
not exist in Bengal ; but we cannot doubt that there may be 
found other similar solid advantages attending eleiiKMitary 
knowledge, which can he jdaiuly and practically made a])paront 
to the understandings and interests of the lower classes of Bengal. 

f)0. We perceive that the scheme of study ])ursued in the 
Oriental colleges of Bengal is under the consideration of the 
Council of Education, and it a])pears that they are in an unsatis- 
factory condition. We have already sufficiently indicated our 
views as to those colleges, and we should be glad to sec them 
placed ujion such a footing as may make them of greater 
practical utility. The points which you have referred to us, in 
your letter of the oth of May, relative to the establishment of a 
Presidency College in Calcutta, will form the subject of a 
separate communication. 

111. In the North-Western Provinces the demand,for educa- 
tion is so limited by circumstances fidly detailed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in one of his early re])orts, that it will probably 
be long before private efforts will become en(‘rg(*tic enougli to 
supj)ly the ])lace of the establishment, su])port, and manag(mumt, 
by Government, of places of instruction of the highest gradis 
where there may be a sufficient reason for their institution. 

*>2. At the same time, the system for the j)romotion of 
general education throughout the country, by means of the 
ins})ection and encouragement of indigenous schools, has laid tl»e 
foundation of a great advancement in the education of the lower 
classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, from statistical infon^tion, 
the lamentable state of ignorance in which the peoj)le werflunk, 
whilfi the registration of land, which is necessary under the 
revenue settlement of the North-Western Provinces, appcarc^d to 
him to offer tlie stimulus of a direct interest for the acquisition of 
SO much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, of the simple 
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rules of arithmetic, and of land measurement, as would ♦suable 
each man to look after his own rights. 

93. He therefore organized a system of cncouragomeiit of 
indigenous schools, by means of a constant inspection by Zillali 
and Pergunnah visitors, under the suj)crintendence of a visitor- 
general ; while, at the head-quarters of each tahslldar, a school 
was established for the purpose of teaching “reading and writing 
the vernacular languages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts, and the 
mensuration of land.” A school-house is provided by Government, 
and the masters of the Talisili schools receive a small salary, and 
ai’e further entitled to the tuition fees ])aid by the pupils, of 
whom none are educated gratuitously, except “ on recommenda- 
tion given by village schoolmasters who may be on the visitor’s 
list.” A certain sum is annually allotted to each Zillah for the 
reward of deserving teachers and scholars ; and the attention of the 
visitor-general w^as ex})ressly directed to the j)rcparation of 
elementary school-books in the vernacular language, which are 
sold through the agency of the Zillah and the Pergunnah visitors. 
We shall be prepared to sanction the gradual extension of some 
such system as this to the other districts of the Agra Presidency, 
and w’c have already referred to it as the model by which 
the efforts of other Presidencies for the same ohj(jct should 
I ])C guided. 

91. Jn the Presidency of Bombay, the character of the educa- 
tion conveyed in the. Anglo-Vernacular coll(‘ges is almost, if not 
quit(', Cfpial to that in Bengal ; and the Elphinstonc Institution is 
an instance of a college conducted in the main upon the princi])lc 
of grants in aid, wdiich we desire to see more extensively carried out. 
Considerable attention has also l)een paid in Bombay to education 
tlirough the medium of the vernacular languages. It aj>pears that 
2 1 () vernacular schools are under the management of the Board 
of Education, and that the number of pupils attending them is 
mojgl^an 12,000. There are three Inspectors of the district 
schooE, one of whom (Mahadeo Go^ind Shastri) is a native of 
India. The schools are reported to be improving, and mVlsters 
trained in the Government colleges have been recently apj)oiuted 
to s(nne of them with the happiest effects. These results arc 
very creditable to the Presidency of Bombay ; and we trust that 
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cadi Govcrnmoiit sdiool will now be made a centre from wliicli 
tlie indigenous schools of the adjacent districts may be inspected 
and encouraged. 

95. As the new revenue settlement is extended in the Bom* 
bay Presidency, there will, we apprehend, be found an inducement 
precisely similar to that which has been taken advantage of by 
Mr. Thomason, to make it the interest of the agricultural classes to 
ac(|uire so much knowledge as will enable them to check the 
returns of the village accountants. We have learnt with satis- 
faction that the subject of gradually making some educational 
cpialiMcation necessary to the confirmation of these hereditary 
ofiicers is under the consideration of the Government of Bombay, 
and that a jiractical educational test is now insisted u])on for 
persons emjiloyed in many offices under Government. 

9(). In Madras, where little lias yet been done by Government 
to promote tlic education of the mass of the people, we can only 
remark with satisfaction that the educational efforts of Christian 
TMissionaries have been more successful among the Tamul jiopula- 
tion than in any other part of India ; and that tlic Presidency ()f‘ 
Madras offers a fair field for the ado])tion of our scheme 
of education in its integrity, by founding Government Anglo- 
Vernacular institutions only where no such places of instruction at 
present exist, which might, by grants in aid, and other assistance, 
adiMpiatcly snjijdy the educational wmits of the pco[)le. We also 
perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel Eliott, in a recent and 
most aide minute upon the subject of education, stated that 
Mr. Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indigenous sehoids 
might readily he introduced into the Madras Presidency, where 
the Ryotwari settlement offers a similar practical inducement to 
the pcojde for the acijuisition of elementary knowledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations which we think 
it is necessary to address to you upon the subject of the education 
of the natives of India. Wc have declared that our objectiips to 
extend European knowledge throughout all classes of the peojile. 
We have shown that this object must be effected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, and by 
lhai of the vernacular languages of India to the great mass of 
the people. We have directed such a system of general superiu- 
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terulcnce and ins])Cction by Government to be established, ?is will, 
if jiropcrly carried out, give efficiency and uniformity to your 
efforts. We propose, by the institution of Universities, to provide 
the highest test and encouragement of a liberal education; By 
sanctioning grants in aid of private efforts, we hope to call to 
the assistance of Government private exertions and j)rivatc 
liberality. Tlic higher classes will now be gradually called upon to 
depend more upon themselves ; and your attention has been more 
especially directed to the education of the middle and lower 
classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools for this 
])urpose, and by means of a careful (‘iicouragement of the native 
S(tbools which exist, and have existed from time immemorial, in 
VYcvy A illagc, and none of which, perhaps, cannot in some degree 
be made available to the end we have in view. We have noticed 
some ])articidar ])oints connected with education, and we have 
reviewed the condition of the different Presidencies in this resj)ect, 
with a desire to point out what should be imitated, and what is 
wanting, in each. 

98. We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this 
subject to you, with a sincere belief that you will cordially co- 
operate with us in endeavouring to effect the great object wc have in 
hand, and that we desire it should be authoritatively communicated 
to the ])rincipal officers of every district in India, that henceforth 
tiny are to consider it to be an important })art of their duty, not 
only in that social intercourse with the natives of India which we 
always learn witli pleasure that they maintain, but also with all 
the inttiiciice of their high position, to aid in the extension of 
education, and to su})port the inspectors of schools by every means 
in their j)owTr. 

99. We believe that the measures we have determined upon 
are calculated to extend the benefits of education throughout 
India ; but at the same time, we must add that we are not 
san^ine enough to expect any sudden, or even speedy, results 
to follow from their adoj)tion. To imbue a vast and ignorant 
population with a general desire for knowledge, and trf take 
advantage of that desire when excited to improve the means for 
diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of maiiy 
years ; which, by the blessbg of Divine Providence, may largely 
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ttotiduce to the moral and iutellectaal improvement of the mass 
of the natives of India. 

1 00. Aa a Government, we can do no more than direct the 
efforts of the people, and aid them v^herever they appear to 
require most assistance. The result depends more upon them 
than upon us ; and although we are fully aware that the 
measures wc have now adopted will involve in the end a much 
larger expenditure upon education from the revenues of India, 
or, in other Words, from the taxation of the people of India, 
than is at present so applied, wc are coiiviuccd, with Sir Thomas 
Munro, in words used many years since, that any expense which 
may be incurred for this object “ will be amply re-paid by the 
iirqirovement of the country ; for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge is inseparably follow^ed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, liy exertion to acquire 
them, and by the growing prosperity of the people.’* 


(Signed) 


We are, &c. 

J. Oliiuiant. (Signed) W. J. Eastwick. 


E. Macnaghten. 
C. Mills. 

11. Ellice. 

J. W. IIOGG. 


R, I ). Mangles. 

J. P. Willoughby* 
J. II. Astell. 

F> Currie. 


No. 177* 

Prom C. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To the Chief Secretary to the 

Government op Bombay. 

Home Department. Bated the 2(ith January 1855. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Despatch of the Honorable Court of 
Directors addressed to your Government on the 30th August last, 
No, 39, I am directed to forw^ard for the information, "and, so far 
ns applicable, for the g^ydance of the Honorable the Govcnior in 
hh 
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Council, copy of the letters addressed to the Governments of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces, on the subject of Education, 
and also of the instructions given to the Committee which the 
Governor General in Council has appointed for preparing a 
scheme for the establishment of Universities in the Presidency 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

2. The Governor General in Council further directs me to 
request, that the Governor in Council will favour the Committee 
with a list of the persons whom it is intended should form the 
Senate of the future University, and with the views and opinions 
of the local Government in regard to the measures to be adopted 
for carrying out the Honorable Court’s plan of an University in 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Beadon, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William, the 2Qth January 1855. 

No. 16C. 

FromoC. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

To W, Grey, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Home Derartment. Dated the 2^th January 1855. 

Sir, 

I am now desired to communicate to you the following obser- 
vations and orders of the Governor General in Council on the 
Despatch of the Honorable Court of Directors, No. 49, dated the 
19th July last, on the subject of Education in India : — 

2. The Despatch itself contains so complete an exposition of 
the wishes and intentions of the Honorable Court ; it lays ^own 
so clearly the priiuiples by which the Government of India is 
henceforth to be guided in regard to Education ; and it indicates 
so plainly the general form of the system by which the instruction 
of the Natives of this country is to be carried on, that it is (piite 
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unneci&ssary for the Governor General in Council to enter upon 
any general remarks on the subject. It remains for His Lordship 
only to consider the practical measures which should now lie 
taken in execution of the instructions of the Honorable Court. 

3. The Despatch divides its subject generally under three 
principal heads, and it may be most convenient to follow that 
distribution. These heads are — 

1st , — Machinery for managing the Department. 

2nd , — Establishment of Universities. 

3rd , — Grants in aid. 

4. With regard to the first of these it is to be observed, that 
the Despatch treats the organization of the new machinery as a 
matter which should be dealt with immediately and independently 
of the other subjects. To save time, the Court have authorised 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay to make provisional 
arrangements, which those Governments are to report to the 
Government of India for approval and sanction ; and the Des- 
patch leaves it to the Governor General in Council to “ take 
similar measures ” for Bengal and Agra, and for the Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces. The first practical step, then, to be taken, is 
to give authority to the Governments of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces to appoint severally an Officer to superintend 
the Department of Education, and a sufficient staff of Inspectors 
and Clerks. 

5. Of the Superintending Officers it is observed in the Des- 
patch, that it may perhaps be advisable that they, as well as some 
^f the Inspectors, should in the first instance be members of the 
Civil Service, though not to be considered as necessarily so, to the 
exclusion of more fit persons, European or Native. It is also 
suggested that their remuneration should be such as publicly to 
recognize the importance of their duties. The Governor General 
in Council accordingly authorises the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal to appoint a head of the Department for the Lower 
Provinces, under the designation of “ Director of Public Instruc- 
tion*” on a salary not exceeding Rs. 3,000 a mouth, according to 
the standing of the Officer selected, so as to allow of a gradual 
increase to the salary, if it be fixed in the first instance at a less 
sum than Rs. 3,000 a mouth, until it reach that limit, and thereby 
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to retain, if desirable, the services of a competent Officef for a 
considerable time. His Lordship also authonscs the employment 
of not more than four Inspectors, on salaries varying from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 a month. The necessary establishment of 
Clerks and other Officers is left in the first instance to be fixed 
by the Lieutenant Governor, subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to whom the scheme of establish- 
ment, when matured, will have to be submitted for sanction. 

6. It is only necessary to add on this head, that upon the 
ability and energy of the Superintending Officer, and upon the 
vigilance and efficiency of the Inspectors, will depend in a great 
measure not only the well-doing of the Government Schools, but 
also of the Colleges apd Schools to be affiliated to the University 
when founded, and the success or failure of the system of grants 
in aid, 

7. The next practical step to be taken, in the order observed 
in the Despatch, relates to the establishment of an University, 
Here, however, occurs something like an ambiguity in the 
Despatch, which requires to be cleared up. 

8. The general impression which the whole tenor of the 
Despatch is calculated to leave on the mind on a first perusal 
is, that it ns intended to convey to the Government instructions 
upon particular and general measures and principles which the 
Government is, without further reference Home, empowered and 
expected to carry into immediate effect. Tlie Despatch sets 
out by a declaration that the Home Authorities, after ample 
}>ast experience and present advice and information, ** are now 
in a position to decide upon the mode in which the assistance of 
Government should be afforded to the more extended and 
systematic promotion of general education in India, and on the 
measures which , should at once he adopted to that endJ"' At a 
subsequent place, the Universities are alluded to as “ a most 
important part of our present plan** The immediate appoint- 
ment of Inspectors is insisted upon as necessary to the develop- 
ment of the new system, while an important part of the duties 
of the Inspectors is stated to be their periodically visiting the 
Institutions affiliated to the Universities! Again, the statement 
of “ the general scheme of the measles which we propose to 
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adopt** is made to include both the announcement of the plan 
of Universities, and also that of grants in aid, about the latter of 
which there can be no doubt that the Court intend their 
immediate introduction ; and the former as well as the latter, 
and, indeed, the description of the whole body of measures for 
the encouragement and extension of Education, English and 
.Vernacular, from the establishment of Universities down to the 
inspection of indigenous Vernacular Schools, is prefaced by the 
declaration that the Court are “ describing generally lohat we 
wish to see done^ leaving it to you, in communication with the 
several local Governments, to modify particular measures, so 
far as may be required, in order to adapt them to the different 
parts of India.’* 

9. Judging, then, from the expressions, as well as from the 
whole purport of the Despatch, it might have been supposed that 
the establishment of the Universities, like all other measures 
suggested or directed in the document in question, was at once to 
be carried into effect by the Governor General in Council ; the 
more especially as the University in its examinations, its connection 
with the superintendence over affiliated institutions, its power of 
making rules for the whole, subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment, and its function of giving degrees, seems to ■‘be almost 
essential to the vital energy of the new system as laid down in the 
Despatch. 

10. In this view, it would have seemed necessary, in analogy 
to the course pursued on the establishment of the London 
University, that a Bill should forthwith be intrgduced into the 
Legislative Council, to incorporate and empower the University 
for its propel* purposes ; and also to name and appoint the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, and provide for the 
iillmg of subsequent vacancies in their numbers. And this is the 
course which it would seem most reasonable and riglit to adopt, 
were it not for the wording of paragraph 33 of the Court’s 
Despatch, in which, in apparent opposition to the general purpose 
of the Despatch, the Honorable Court “ desire that you take into 
consideration the institution of Universities at Calcutta and 
Bombay, upon the general principles which we have now explained 
to you, and report to us upon the best method of procedure^ with 
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a view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council 
of India'' 

1 1 . The Governor General in Council was at first inclined to 
think that it was the wish of the Honorable Court that the 
Government of India should proceed to the establishment of the 
Universities simultaneously with the other changes which were 
authorised in the Despatch. The general tenor of that, 
document, and casual expressions contained in other letters from 
the Honorable Court, still seem to his Lordship to favour that 
interpretation. It is the one which the wishes of the Governor 
General in Council would incline him to adopt, and he is most 
reluctant to surrender it. But the language of the 33rd paragraph 
is so exjdicit and pr(()cise — it so distinctly requires the Govern- 
ment of India to report to the Honorable Court, with reference to 
the proposed Universities, “ upon the best method of procedure, 
with a view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative 
Council of India,^’ and it differs so markedly from the form of 
expression employed in paragraph 20, that there is no escape from 
the necessity for reporting to the Honorable Court the recommen- 
dations that Tuay be made respecting the proposed Universities, 
before jiroceeding to give effect to them. 

12. ISie Governor General in Council regrets this delay, but it 
will probably not defer the institution of the Universities more 
than a few months. In the mean time, it appears to His Lord- 
slii]) in (buncil, that the members of the (^Jouncil of Education, 
relieved from their present duties, together with the other 
gentlemen whom it is proposed to associate wdth them in the 
future Senate, may be requested to apply themselves to the 
consideration of the Rules and Regulations which will be required 
for the governance of the Universities hereafter. Instructions 
will accordingly be issued to those gentlemen from this office, 
and the Governor General in Council hopes, that by the adoption 
of this course, hardly any time will practically be lost. 

13. The next branch of the Despatch relates to grants in aid. 
Upon this head there is not room for much remark, iJeyond 
what is contained in the Despatch itself. It is stated in the 
Despatch, that Rules are to be framed for the administration of 
the grants, and the Governor General in Council desires to leave 
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thefraihiiig of these Rules in each Presidency to the local Gorern- 
ment ; the Rules, when framed, being submitted for the approval 
of the Government of India. 

14. It is stated in the Despatch— that grants are to be 
based on entire non-interference as to the religious instruction 
conveyed in the Schools assisted ; 2nd, that they arc to be given, 
so far as the requirements of districts and the funds at disposal 
permit, to all Schools which give a good secular education, and 
are under permanent local management ; that they arti 
to be given to no Schools which do not require from their j)ui>ils 
a fee for tuition, except Normal Schools ; and that they are to 
be given for specific objects in preference to simple pecuniary 
grants for general expenses. The si)ecific o])jccts are stated to 
be — augmentation of salaries of Head Teachers, snp])1y of Junior 
Teachers, foundation or part foundation of Scholarshij)s, or 
partly erecting or repairing a School-house, and provision of 
books. The amount and continuance of assistance are to depend 
on reports of Government Inspectors^ To these conditions it 
may be added, that the grant should in no case exceed in amount 
the sum expended on the School by private persons or bodies, 
and that they should be carefully so given, as that the effect 
shall not be in any case the substitution of public ft>r private 
expenditure, but the increase and improvement of Education. 

15. The Governor General in Council is entirely of opinion, 
that these Rules should be so framed as that the local Govern- 
ment shall not be fettered by the necessity fop referring every 
individual proposal for a grant in aid to the Suf)reme Govern- 
ment. It will be much better in every way that, certain rules 
having been prepared by the local Government regarding grants 
in aid, and having received the confirmation of the Governor 
General in Council, the local Government should be left entirely 
free in the distribution of the grants. 

1C. His Lordship in Council also thinks, that in like manner 
the aggregate annual amount of the grants having been fixed, the 
details of the expenditure should be left entirely in the hands of 
the local Government. It is difficult to say what tlie aggregate 
amount to be placed at the disposal of the local Govenimcnts 
should be, until some inqqiry has been made and some experience 
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gained. In the inean time, the Rules may be framed, in ^le first 
instance, so as to jirovide for an expenditure upon grants in aid* 
equal to 5 per cent, upon the annual educational expenditure, and 
the local Government may also have authority to substitute 
expenditure to a given amount by a grant in aid for a similar 
amount of direct Government expenditure* 

1 7* The other parts of the Despatch relate entirely to matters 
■which may be disposed of by the Lieutenant Governor. Such, 
for instance, are the modifications proposed in the system of 
Scholarships, the establishment of Normal Schools, the preparation 
of Vernacular School-books, and the bestowal of public patronage 
on educated persons. The su^ect of establishing Vernacular 
Schools will be dealt with in a separate communication. 

18. The Governor General in Council will expect to receive 
from the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor an Annual Report 
on the state and progress of Education of all kinds, within the 
limits of his Governorship, commencing with the official year 
ending the 30th April next ; and His Lordship in Council hoi)es 
that these Reports will be furnished as soon as possible after the 
close of the period to which they refer. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) C. Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William^ the 2GM January 1855. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) C. Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Note. — The letter (of the same date) addressed by Mr*. . Secretary Beadon 
to tlie Govorniiient of the North-Western Provinces is in the same terms as 
tlie above, extaipt ns regards the number and salaries of Inspectors, of whom 
the latter Go veriinicnt arc authorised in paragi'a|)h 6 to employ not more than 
two, on salaries varying from lls. 800 to Its. 1,200 a month. 
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From C. J3jcadon, Esq., 

Secretary to tlie Government of India, 

To the Honorable Sir J. W. Colvill, Kt. 

The Honorable J. P. Grant. 

H. Ricketts, Esq. 

C. R. Prinsep, Esq. 

D. Elliot, Esq. 

A. Malet, Esq. 

C. Allen, Esq. 

C. Be ADO N, Esq. 

W. G. Young, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel Goodwyn. 

R. Mackinnon, Esq., M.D. 

J. Jackson, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S. 

11. Woodrow, Esq. 

Lieutenant W. N. Lees. 

The Rev. W, Stephenson. 

J. C. Marshman, Esq. 

Baboo Prosunno Comar Tagore. 

Baboo Ramapersad Roy. 

Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose. 

Pundit Isserchunder Surma. 

Home Department. Dated the 20^4 January 1855. 

Gentlemen, 

The Most Noble the Governor General in Couucil is desirous 
that steps should be immediately taken to pre])arc the scheme of 
an University, to be established in Calcutta, in accordance with 
the desire of the Honorable Court of Directors, as expressed in 
their Despatch No. 49, dated the 19th July last, of which 20 
printed copies are herewith forwarded for your information. The 
terms of the Honorable Court's Despatch preclude His Lordship 
in Council from establishing an University, either here or at 
either of the other Presidency towns, without further orders from 
the Home Dej)artrnei® hut in anticipation f)f thos(i orders, 
which, after the decided opinions embodied in the Despatch, His 
Lordship in Council cannot doubt will be favourable, he considers 
cc 
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it Jesiralile that the details of a sclieme, in accordance with tlie 
outline sketched in the Despatch, should be settled with as little 
delay as possible, so that Bills for the incorporation of the 
Universities at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, may at the i)roper 
time be brought into the Legislative Council, and that draft rules 
for examinations, for the grant of degrees, and for other cognate 
matters, may be ready for discussion and adoption by the Senates^ 
so soon as those Bills arc passed into law. 

2. With a view to secure uniformity in all important points 
of principle, the Governor General in Council has come to the 
conclusion, that the schemes of the Madras and Bombay Univer- 
sities should be framed in the.first instance by the body to whom 
is entrusted the duty of preparing that of the Calcutta University, 
He thinks it of considerable importance that the three Universities 
should resemble each other in their main features, and especially 
that the Acts of Incorporation should be as nearly as possible 
cast in the same terms. Local circumstances will doubtless to 
some extent render modifications necessary ; but it is essential 
that the legal status and authority of each University should be 
the same, and that at each Presidency town the same degree of 
acquirement in every branch of knowledge should entitle its 
possessor to the same kind of academical distinction and honour. 

3. The Governor General in Council has accordingly been 
pleased to appoint you to be a Committee, for preparing a scheme 
for the establishment of Universities in the Presidency towns f)f 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. In conformity with the wishes 
of the Honorable (.^ourt. His Lordship in Council has availed 
himself on this occasion of the willing and valuable assistance of 
the. Honorable President, and the Members of the late Council of 
Education ; he has added to their number several other gcntlenuai, 
whom it is the intention of the Government hereafter to associate 
with them in the Senate of the University of Calcutta ; and he has 
also appointed to the Committee the Members of the Legislative 
Council from Madras and Bombay, whose experience of the 
cirdtimstances and wants of those Presidencies will enable Iheni to 
render very valuable asvsistance. 

4. The Honorable Sir James Colvill will be the President of 
the (kmimittee, and the Committee will choose its own Secretary. 
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Tlie Sctretary will have authority to frank, as in the Public Ser- 
vice, all letters relating exclusively to the business of the Com- 
mittee, to indent for stationery on the public stores, and to incur 
such trifling contingent cliai'ges as may be necessary. If, as will be 
most convenient, the Secretary be already in charge of a public 
office, he will not rccpiire the services of a Clerk. The Committee 
will probably find it advisable to appoint, from among themselves, 
a Sub-Committee of Correspondence, to conduct the preliminary 
intjiiiries, and to frame the rough draft of a scheme for discussion 
by the whole Committee. Ilis Lordship in Council would deprecate 
resort to written minutes by any Member of the Committee, and 
would recommend, as a preferable arrangement, that the scheme, 
when drawn up by a small Sub-Committee of Corrcsj)ondence, 
sliould Ijc discussed at a full meeting of the Committee (of which 
a majority may form a (juorum), and settled according to the 
oj>inions of the majority of Members present. 

f). The Committee will correspond with the several local Go- 
vernments, and obtain from them their views and opinions in regard 
to tlic measures to be adopted for the purpose of carrying out the 
Honorable Court’s plan of an University in the several Presidencies. 
From the Honorable the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and the 
N. W. Provinces the Committee will receive valuable suggestions 
in regard to the proposed Calcutta University ; and the Honorable 
(he Governors in Council of Madras and of Bom])ay will afford the 
(committee all requisite information respecting those to be establish- 
ed at the other Presidency towns. Those Governments will also be 
requested from hence to furnish the Committee wdtll lists of the per- 
sons who are eventually to form the Senate of those Universities, in 
order that their names may be included in the Act of Incorporation. 

(i. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that the 
oflice of Chancellor of the University of Calcutta should be held by 
the Governor General for the time being, and that the Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal and the N. W. Provinces, and the Members 
of the Council of India, should be Members of the Senate. In 
like manner, the Governors of Madras and Bombay should, in 
His Lordship’s opinio*, be the Chancellors, and the Members of 
Council of those Presidencies Members of the Senate of the 
Universififts of Iffadras and Bombay. 
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7. It has been suggested to the Governor General in Council, 
lliat there should be two degrees in each of the subjects embraced 
in the design of an Indian University, viz. Literature, Mathematics, 
Scicmce, Law, Civil Engineering, and Medicine, and that on the 
taking of each degree the student should have, as in the London 
University, an opportunity of taking honours. This suggestion 
Ilis Lordship desires to leave to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, and eventually of the Senate, observing, that any one 
degree of the very low standard which seems to be contemplated 
by the Honorable Court would be of little value. The Governor 
General in Council also leaves it to the Committee to consider 
what titles shall be assigned to the several degrees ; but he desires 
to express doubts of the expediency of adopting in the Universi- 
ties of India the nomenclature which has from long usage become 
peculiar to the Universities of England. 

8. In the 30th paragraph of the Honorable Court’s Despatch, 
allusion is made to the foundation of Professorships in connexion 
with the University, for the purpose of giving Lectures in certain 
branches of knowledge. Tlie establishment of a general Presidency 
College in Calcutta has rendered unnecessary the foundation of 
any such Professorships here; but if they should be required 
either at ♦ Madras or Bombay, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for not departing to that extent from the plan of the 
London University, which the Honorable Court have wisely held 
up as the model to. be generally followed in India. In that case, 
however, the departments of instruction and of examination should 
be kept distinct* from each other. 

9. With these observations. His Lordship in Council leaves 
the subject to the careful and anxious consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cecil Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William i the 2()M January 1855. 

(True copy) 

(Signed Cecil Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government o#India, 
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IBdtablt0]bntrnt> 

As on the January 1855 . 

COLLEGK. 

Designations. ^ Names. Salaries. 


Prwripal, Profeasor ofEny- 
tish Literature^ Logic, Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. . John IIarkness, A.M, . Rs.700 

Professor of History, Geogra- 
phy, Political Economy, and 

Induction R. S. Sinclair, M.A.. . 600 

Professor of Chemistry, Botany, 

and Geology Herbert Giraud, M.D 200 

Professor of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy Dadabhai Naoroji ,, 400 

* Central School. 

Master Bamanji Pestanji. 

Assistant Master's. 

Ardeshir Framji. Bhairaonatli Mangesh. 

Jahanghir Barjodji. HarisbaBkar Balcrishna. 

Kaikhosrii Ilormazji. Babji Amritrao, 

Kavazji Shapurji. Kaghunath Jagannath. 

Fidalji Nasarvanji. Khursbedji Manekji. 

Pestanji Jalianghiiji. Kahandas Tapidas. 

llorrnazji Edalji. Ilaricliand Janardhan. 

Sanscrit Teacher, 

Keshava Shastri bin Sakharam. 

Persian Teacher, 

Aga blirza Pir Mahamad. 


u 
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V KKNACITLAR TEACIIliillS. 


Gujarati, 

Marathi, 

n an ch od ( 1 a s G h ird b arlal , 

Kosliava Sbastri. 

Mansukha Narsidas. 

Parbb iiram Navalram . 

Pal Parasliararn Shastr: 

1? RANCH 

Schools. 

Fort, 

I.)esi<^iiations. 

Nanips. 

Master 

Kavazji Niisbirvanji. 
Niisliiivanji Naorozji. 
Edalji Nanabliai. 

Sorabji Edalji. 

Cbiinanlal Nandalal. 

Assistant Masters 

Vernacular Teacher 


Mumhadevi, 


Master 

Gangadai? Kesboddas. 

f 

Muneksba Bernmji, 

Assistant Masters < 

iV I a iicb e r j i M p r v ai » j i . 


Govind \dsbnu. 

^ / 1- 

Framji Berainji. 

/ ernacular Teacher 

Bhiknji Bl)/»skar. 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 

1854. 

{Circular.) 

The Aiimial Examination will commence at the Institution, on 
Monday the 27th instant, at 1 1 a. m., and will be conducted in the 
tbllowing order, viz : — 


I.— DRANCII SCHOOLS. 


Languapp and General 
Knowledge. 

1 

G 

o 

'5. 

'o 

e 

Days. 

Aritlimcfic. 

I 

C3 

o 

1 

6 

y 

3 f 

o 

y 

Ufir'l 

4 

i:M) 

Afomlfii/y tiu 

M iinibadcvi 

0 

13-2 

|V1 

0 

13:2 

'1' ucsdu y f 

I'ort 

4 

1 IM) 
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II.— CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Class. 

l)iri.sion. 

t 

« 

c 

d 

y 

1 

o 

6 

y< 

II. 

Marathi 

7 




> 1st &; ’ind Mar. 

f 

(> 

107 


\ 1st & 2nd Gnj. 

s 



IV. 

1st, 2nd, 3i‘d, 4th f , 

4 

103 


onj 

s 



IV. 

^ Mai'iUIij 

I 


1 1 1 

V. 

1 Ist &; 2iul Giij. 

s 



V. 

( JMaihlhi 


o 

7 1 

VI. 

1 Second 

s 


4 1 

YI 




38 




.^>80 











(3. 

Days. 

Class. 

Division. 


O. 





O 




c 

o 




y^ 

y. 

Wcdncs.f 29^7/. 

VI. 

V. 

^ Second } 

} Marathi S 

2 

05 

Thursday f ^Oth. 

V. 

IV. 

^ 1st & 2nd Qiij. } 
t Marathi . . . . ) 

3 

110 

Friday, VccAst. 

Sutur,, 2nd. \ 

IV. 

1st, 2iid,3rd, 4th ^ 
fJiij S 

4 

IGl 

III. 

V 1st & 2tjd Gnj. ^ 

^ 1st & 2nd Mar. ! 

h 

200 

C 

II. 

Marathi J 




VJ. 

First 


38 





p80 



111.— COLLEGE. 


Second Year Class. 
2G Students, 


Candidates for 
Clare Scholarships. 


39 Cojnpetitors. 


Subjects. 

From 11 to 2, Paper. 
From 2 to 6, Viva voce. 

Days. 

Sabjoets. 

From 11 to 2, l*a]»er. 
From 2 to 5, Viva voi’C. 

Arlthmetie»Mathematics. 
History, Gcogra])hy. 
Literature and General 
Knowledge. 
Translation. 

Monday, 4th. 

Tuesday, Mh. 

Wednesday, iUh. 

Thursday, 1th. 

Friday, ^Ih. 

Saturday, ^th. 

Literatun*. Translation 

Matheniaties. 

lOlieniistry. 

History, Geography. 
Mental Pliiloso])liv. 
Political Economy. 


First Year Class. Third Year Class. 


35 Students. 


1 1 Students. 

Subjects. 

From 1 1 to 2, Paper. 
From 2 to 5, VivA voce. 

Days. 

Subjects, 

From 11 to 2, Paper. 

From 2 to 5, Viva voce. 

Chemistry. 

Logic. 

Translation, Literature. 
History, Geography. 
Mathematics. 

Political Economy.* 

Monday, Wtli. 

Tuesday, }2th. 

Wednesday, Vifh. 

Thursday, \4th. 

. Friday. I^th. 

Saturday, Kith. 

Political Economy. 

Matlicmatics. 

llotany. 

Moral Philosojdiy. 
Induction. 

Essay, Literature. 


Fodrth Year Class. 


2 Students. 


Days. 

Subjects. 

From 1 1 to 2, Paper. 
From 2 to 5, VivA voce. 

Friday, Stk. 

Saturday, Oth. 

Physics. 

Ethics.* . 


• In other subjects, along with the TV ird Year Class. 
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PROGRAMME OF COURSE OF STUDY. 
18 . 54 . 


. I.— BRANCH SCHOOLS, AND LOWER CENTRAL 
SCHOOL. 

First (Lowest) Class. 

English Heading. — M’Cullodi’s First jukI Second Books. 
Writing . — Progressive Lessons . 

Vernacular. — Moral Class-Book ; Grarmuar ; Outline.^ of Geo- 

grapliy- 

Ariilimetic. — Simple Rules. 

Second (.‘lass. 

English Heading. — M’Culloch’s Third Book. 

Grammar. — Reid’s Rudiments. 

Writing. — rigures, (Capitals, and Text. 

Vernacular. — Moral Class-Book ; Grammar ; Geography. 

Arithmetic. — Fractious, Vulgar and Decimal. « 
Vernacular and English. — School Dialogues ; Exercises on the 
Tenses. 

Third Class. 

English Reading. — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book. 

Grammar. — Reid’s Rudiments. 

Geography. — Reid’ s. 

Arithmetic. — Thomson’s : Proportion. 

Writing. — Round Hand. 

Vernacular. — Introduction to the History of India ; Life of 
Columbus; Grammar. 

Vernacular and English. — Idiomatic Exercises ; Green’s Phrases. 
Fourth Class. 

English Heading. — M’CuUocli’s Series of Lessons. 

Grammar. — M’Culloch’s. 

Geography. — Reid’s. 
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Arithmetic, — Thomson’s : Interest, Practice, Involution, Evo- 
lution, Sirnjjlc and Compound Proportion. 

Writing, — Round Hand, Small Hand. 

Vernacular. — History of British India ; History of India ; Life of 
Columbus ; Grammar. 

V ernacular and English. — Idiomatic Exercises ; Green’s Phrases. 


II.— UPPER CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

Fii'tu Class. 

English Heading. — M’Cullocli’s Course of Reading; : Poetical 
Pieces. 

Grammar. — M’Cullocli’s. 

Geography. — Nicboll’s. 

llutory. — Wilson’s Universal History. 

Geometry. — Euclid, Books I — III. 

Algebra. — Division, Simple Erpiations. 

Vernacular. — Life of Columbus ; Grammar ; History of Britisli 
India. 


Sixth Class, 2nd Division. 

English Reading, — M’Culloch’s Course of Reading. 

Grammar. — M’Cullocli’s. 

Geography. — N icboU’s. 

History. — 'Chambers’ History of the Briti.sb'Empire ; Wil- 
son’s Ujiivcisal History; Taylor’s Manual of Ancient 
History. 

Geometry. — Euclid, Books I — IV. 

A Igehra . — Qn adrat ic Ecpiat ions. 

Exercises and Translations. 

Sanscrit . — Shabd Riipayali ; Samas Chakra ; Patbavali ; Bodh 
Vaeban ; some Shlokas, or moral verses. 

Persian. — Amndan ; Simple Sentences. 


Sixth Class, 1st Division. 

English Reading. — M’Cullocirs Course of Rending ; Grammar. 
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CMgrnpky. — General, of the Four Quarters ; particular, of 
Hindustan, 

History, — Murray’s British India, Chaps, i. and ii. ; Tay- 
lor’s Ancient TTistory, omittin<> Chap, v., Chap. ix. 
S. a — 8, Chap. xii. S. 6 and 7, Chaps, xiii. xiv. 
and xvi. 

Mathematics, — -Euclid, Six Books, with Exercises ; Young’s 
Quadratic Equations ; the application of Logarithms to 
Interest and Annuities; Plane Trigonometry : Young’s, 
omitting Articles 27, 28, 31. 

Physics, — Cliamhers’ Matter and Motion. 

Translation , — Written and Oral, into and from the Verna- 
culars, 

Sansent. 1 qq^g same as in the 2nd Division. 

Persian , — j 


III.— COLLEGE. 

First Year Class. 

English Literature, — Chambers’ C 3 ^clopredia : Selections from 
Cowper, Tlogers, Coleridge, Macaulay. 

Logic. — Easy Lessons on Reasoning : Analytical Introduction. 

Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, Sects. 1 — 31. 
History, — Hecren’s Political System of Europe and its Colonies : 

Introduction ; Origin of Colonial Establishments, 
1492 — l.olo ; Political View of the Reformation from 
1517 — 1555 ; Colonial Affairs during. the period. 
Murray’s India, Chaps, iii — v. 

Geography. — Selections from E. Hughes’ Atlas of Physical, 
Political, and Commercial Geography". 

Political Economy. — Mill’s Principle.s, Book I. Chaps, i — viii., 
Book III. Chaps, i — vi. 

Selections from Senior. 

Mathematics. — Young’s Cubic and Biquadratic Equations ; 

Thomson’s Spherical Trigonometry ; Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Physics. — Orlcbar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. I. : Mechanics, 
Reflection of Light from Plane Surfaces. 
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Cheniisfri/, — Cliemical Affinity ; Laws of Ohemical Comlfinatious 
find the Atomic Hypothesis ; Light ; Heat ; Magnet- 
ism ; Frictional, Voltaic, Magneto, Thermo, and 
Animal, Electricity ; all the Non-Metallic Elements, 
and certain of the Metals. 

Second Year Class. 

EnglM Literature. — Chambers* Cyclopmdia : Selections from 
Young, Thomson, Johnson, Collins, Gray, C/arnpbcll, 
Scott, Byron. 

Mental PhilosopJuj. — Locke’s Essay ; Introduction, Book II- 
Cliajis. xxi. (omitting Chap. i. Sects. 10 — 20; 
Chap. xiii. Sects. 10 t® the end; Cliap. xv. ; Chap, 
xxi. Sects. 11 — 71). 

Cousins* Psychology by Henry, Chaps, i — iv. ; Appendix, 
pp. 319 — 339. 

Heercn : Selections from 1661 to 1740; Macaulay’s 
Essays : Sir William Temple, War of Succession in 
Spain, Lord Clive. 

Geography . — Selections from Hughes’ Atlas. 

Political Economy, — Mill, Book III. Chaptf; vii — xvii. 

Ilancbck’s Lecture (1848). 

Mathematics. — Waud’s Algebraic Geometry : Part I. Chaps. 

i — xi., the Cycloid, the Involute of the Circle ; Part 
II. Chaps, i. ii. 

Exercises fi;om Salmon’s Conic Sections. 

Physics. — Chambers’ Hydrostatics and Pneumatics ; the Steam- 
Engine, and the Locomotive. 

Chemistry. — The same as First Year Students. 

Third Year Class. 

English Literature. — Slmkspeare : Othello. 

Moral Philosophy. — Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature ; 

Dissertation on the Nature of Virtu€ ; Introduction to 
the Analogy. 

Stewart’s Outlines, Part II. Chap, i., an4 Chap. ii. Sect. i. 
Arts. 1,2. 
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Political Economy, — Mill, Book III. and Book V. Chaps, i, ii. ; 

Hancock’s Lecture (1848) ; Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
by McCulloch, Note ix. ; Hancock’s Perfect Income 
Tax. 

Induction, — Mill’s Logic, Book III. Chaps, i — xviii. ; Book 
IV. Chaps, i — iii. 

Selections from Whewell’s Works. 

Selections from Bacon’s Novum Organum, Book I. 
Mathematics, — Young’s Differential Calculus, Sect. I. and Sect. 

II., Chaps, i. ii. ; Elements of the Integral Calculus. 
Physics, — Hart’s Mechanics, Chap. i. ; Hughes’ Physical Geo- 
graphy, Chaps, i— ix. 

Botany, — Structural and Physiological Botany ; Principles of 
Classification. 


Fourth Ykar Class. 

In addition to the Studies of the Third Year Class, 

Moral Philosophy, — Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part 
I. Sects, ii. iii. ; Part VII. 

Physics. — Orlebar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. II. ; Optics, 
Dynamics, and Astronomy. 


John Harkness, A.M., 

Principal. 


Elphinstone Institution, 
Bombay, 23/y7 November 18.54. 
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I.— BRANCH SCHOOLS. 


1st.— FORT. 

LANGTJA.GE AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Examiner, The Principal, 


First Class. 

TFArHFRR i Sorabji Edalji. 

* ) Gujar&ti, Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils 33 

Number present at Examination . . 29 

Studies, 

English, — M’Culloch*s First Book, the whole. 

Gujar/iti. — Moral Class-Book, pp. 70 ; Outlines of Geogra- 
phy, Asia. 

2. These boys commenced the alphabet five months ago. 
They have read less than usual, hut most of them can read any 
part of the book, and translate the sentences into Gujarati ; they 
also point out the different parts of speech ; writing just com- 
menced. 

3. There is considerable improvement in the Gujarati read- 
ing, and more attention is paid to the sense ; parsing good. 
Their knowledge of geography is accurate, so far as it goes. 


4, Second Class. 

^ ^ English, Nasarvanji Naorozji, 

chers, ^ Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils 38 

Number present at Examinaition ... 36 
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Sludies. 

Englifsh, — M’Cullocirs Second Book, the whole ; Third 
Book, pp. 28 ; Outlines of Grammar. 

Gujar6ti , — Moral Class-Book, pp. 125 ; Grammar ; Geography 
of Asia. 

5. The reading is very good, and the parsing wonderfully 
correct, for the time ; the derivation of words understood ; some 
promising specimens of writing. 

6. They read Gujarati distinctly, but too loud ; parsing cor- 
rect. They can point out the different countries of Asia, the 
pijincipal mountains, rivers, and towns, but have never heard 
of some remarkable places in their own neighbourhood. 


Third Class. 

7. 2nd Division » 

( English, Kavazji Nasarvanji. 

E AC HERS, I Qyjardti, Chimanlal Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils 28 

Number present at Examination ... 27 

Studies, 

English, — M’Culloch’s Third Book, the whole ; Chambers* 
Moral Class-Book, pp. 30 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Grammar, 
pp. 17 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Modern Geography, Asia. 

Gujardti, — Memoir of Columbus, pp. 72 ; Writing from Dic- 
tation ; and Grammar. * 

Gvjar&ti and English, — Green’s Phrases, pp. 4. 

8. What has been gone over in class they read pretty fluent- 
ly ; parts of speech distinguished, and rules of grammar, so far 
as they have learnt them^ applied accurately by all, except a few 
boys near the bottom of the class. In geography they answer 
readily what they have learnt from the bhok, but, like the last 
classt are not sufficiently acquainted with places near home. 
Their knowledge of geography thus wants a proper basis. 

9. In Giijardti reading and parsing they acquitted themselves 
creditably. 
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10. Division, 

^ ( English, Edalji Nanabhai. 

£ACH£RS, j Qy^ar&ti, Chimankl Nandalal. 

Number of Pupils 40 

Number present at Examination 39 

Studies. 

English. — M’Culloch’s Third Book, the whole ; Chambers’ 
IMoral Class-Book, pp. 65 ; Reid’s Rudiments of Grammar, 
p[). 22 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia and Europe. 

Gujardti. — Memoir of Columbus, the whole ; Writing from 
Dictation ; and Grammar. 

Gujardti and English. — Green’s Phrases, pp. 17. 

1 1 . The answers of these boys display considerable intelli- 
gence, as well as careful teaching, but errors in pronunciation 
are frequent ; parsing very good ; geography creditable ; a few 
fair specimens of writing. 

12. A few of them read Gujarati very well, and almost all of 
them parse accurately, but far too quickly, and in a disagreeable 
monotonous tone. 


2nd.— MUMBADEVI, 

13. First Class. 

Mardthi Division. 

, ^ \ English, Govind Vishnu, . 

EACHisRS, Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils 24 

Number present at Examination ... 21 
Studies. 

English. — M’Culloch’s First Book, the whole ; M’Culloch’s 
Second Book, pp. 40. 

Mardthi . — Moral Class-Book, pp, 60 ; Outlines of Geography, 
Asia. * 

14. A few boys at the top read pretty well, and distinguish 
some of the parts of speech, but the Inajority are inferior in 
both respects to the Parsi class, which began after them. 
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15. • With a few exceptions, the Marathi reading is slovenly, 
and little or no attention paid to the sense ; parsing fair ; geo- 
graphy meagre. It should be mentioned, however, that these 
few read Marathi remarkably well. 


Second Class, 

10. Mardthi Division. 

TF*rH*.Rs / Gangadas Kcshoddas. 

’ L Mar&thi, Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils 20 

Number present at Examination ... 19 

Studies. 

English. — M’CulIocli’s Third Book, pp. 07 ; Reid’s Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar, pp. 12. 

Mardthi. — Moral Class-Book, pp. 95 ; Outlines of Geogra- 
phy, Asia ; "V^J^iting from Dictation ; Grammar. 

Mardthi and English. — School Diafogues, the whole. 

17. Two of these boys are rather old (14, 15) for this class. 
They do not read so well as some of the others, but they seem 
to be intelligent, and very industrious ; parts of speech rficcurately 
distinguished ; one or two good specimens of writing ; appear- 
ance of the class upon the whole satisfactory. 

18. The two senior boys are as much superior to the rest of 
the class in reading and parsing Marathi as they are inferior in 
reading English. In geography the answering Vith few excep- 
tions fair. 


19. Gujarati Division. 

rp ^ English, Maneksha Beramji. 

EACHEHs, ^ Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils 30 

Number present at Examination . . 29 

Studies. 

English. — M’Culloch’s Third Book, pp. 70 ; Reid’s Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar, pp, 15, 
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Gujardti,--MorQ\ Class-Book, pp. 60 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation ; Outlines of Geography, Asia. 

Gujarati and English, — Exercises* on the Tenses. 

20. A few boys in (Jliis class have been longer at school than 
any of those in the last class, but the majority of them are of 
the same standing, and they have read nearly the same number 
of pages. Two or three in this class read better than any of thr 
boys in the other, but there is a greater number of good readers 
and, I think, more intelligence in the Maratha class. 


Third Cla^ss. 

21. 2nd Gujarati Division. 

TpArHFns / Bcramji. 

iEACHERs,| Bhikaji Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils 29 

Number present at Examination 29 

Studies. 

English. — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 40 ; Reid’s Rudi- 
ments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geograpliy, Asia. 

Gujarati . — Memoir of Columbus, pp. 50 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Gujardti and Green’s Phrases, pp. 20. 

22. One boy in this class has already been four years in the 
English School ; a clever boy may pass the Clare Scholarship 
examination in less time. Reading tolerably accurate, but de- 
ficient in spirit ; parsing fair ; geography not properly under- 
stood. 

23. Gujardti reading fluent, but monotonous ; parsing 
rattled off at thediighest pitch of their voice. 


24. l«f Gujardti Division, 

f English, Mancherji Mervanji. 
lEACHERS, j Bhaskar. 

Number of Pupils. 29 

Number present at Examination. . 29 
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Studies, 

English. — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 53 ; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia 
and Europe. 

Gujardti . — ^IVIemoir of Columbus, pp. CO ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Gujardti and English. — Green’s Phrases, pp. 30. 

25. The articulation not sufficiently distinct ; parsing, upon 
the whole, fair. Better acquainted with the geography of Hin- 
dustan than some of the other classes, but their ideas of the 
relative bearing and distance of different places extremely con- 
fused. 

26. Gujarati reading and parsing characterized by the same 
faults as in the last class, but in a less degree. 


General. REMi^RKS. 

27. In the Fort Branch School there is plenty of accommo- 
dation, and the rooms are well ventilated. Still the numbers 
remain stationary. Jamshedji Rustamji, who was Master of this 
School at the last examination, and who possessed great tact, 
ns well as energy, unfortunately died during the vacation. 
Kavazji Nasarvanji, his successor> had previously had consider- 
able experience in teaching, and since his appointment h%s 
devoted himself to the performance of his duties with zeal 
and success. It is to his credit that the School has not 
fallen off. 

28. In the Mumbadevi Branch, though there are two classes 
fewer than there were last year, they still interfere with each 
other. In primary Schools, it is a great disadvantage if the 
pupils speak different languages. When this school was estab- 
lished, the site was chosea in a locality inhabited^ by Hindus 
of tfie poorer classes, and the fee was fixed at one-half of that 
paid in the Fort Branch, and in the Central School, in order 
that it might be specially adapted to their circumstances. But 
the number of Parsi pupils has from the first exceeded the num- 
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ber of Hindus, and at present the Gujaniti speaking boys, 
chiefly Parsis, are exactly double the number of Mardtha boys. 

29. This School and the Central Marathi and Gujarati 
Schools, now under one roof, might be amalgamated, with mani- 
fest advantage to both. These two buildings contain an aggre- 
gate of 457 pupils. In one of them, S2S Maratha and Gujarati 
boys are taught to read and write their own language. Thfi^ 
are also taught arithmetic, geography, and history, through the 
same medium. In the other, 132 Mardtha and Gujarati boys 
learn English reading, grammar, and arithmetic, each through 
the medium of his own language. 

30. Now I would propose that the Maratha boys be collected 
in one School, and the Gujarati boys in the other. In each 
School there 'would be, as now, two departments. But these, 
instead of being dependent upon the Vernacular language of the 
pupils, would be determined by their progress. It would still 
be optional with a boy to learn English, and it would still be 
necessary to pass an examination in the Vernacular, previous to 
admission into the English department, — the same as is now 
required for admission into the English School. But the course 
of study would be continuous, and progressive from the lowest 
to the highest class, and boys would be able to pass from one 
department into the other, instead of being separated, as now, by 
an impassable gulf. Masters and pupils would all speak one 
language, and this would allow a division of labour to be made 
itfon sounder principles. A smaller number of Teachers would 
suffice. The whole would be under the management of an 
English-trained Master, and the English classes would be 
taught Vernacular reading and grammar by one of the Pandits or 
Mehetajis of the Vernacular Schools. 

31. Instead of the distinction into Vernacular Schools md 
English Branch Schools, the designation of Marathi Primary and ’ 
Gujarhti Primary might be adopted. 
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II.— CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

32. (1) LOWER SCHOOL. 

.Lancttatje, General. Knowledge, Geography and His- 

TORY TAUGHT IN THE VERNACULARS ; 

Examiner t the Principal. 

Second Class. 

Mardthi Division, 

^ English^ Bhairaonath Mangesli. 

E AC HERS, ^ Pahdurang Hari. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 37 

Number present at Examination ... 31 
Studies, 

English, — M’Ciilloch’s Third Book, pp. 132 ; Reid’s Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar, pp. 13. 

Marathi , — Moral Class-Book, pp. 150 ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Mardihi and English , — School Dialogues,* the whole. 

33. The reading of these boys is really good for the time ; 
translation and parsing very creditable ; the short sentences from 
the Dialogues given readily and correctly both in Marathi and 
in English. 

34. About half the class read Marathi well ; the rest indiffer- 
ently. Two Musalmaiis, who have learnt the Balbodh character 
since their admission into the English School, read with tolerable 
fluency. In parsing there is a good deal of hesitation, but this 
is far better than the unthinking rote style, which is still too 
common. 

D 
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Third Class. 

35 » 2nd Mardthi Division, 

^ J Englishy Harichand Janardhan. 

lEACHERS, I Nanabhai Hari Trimbak. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 33 

Number present at Examination 26 

Studies, 


English^ — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 76 ; Reid’s Ru- 
diments of English Grammar, pp. 30 ; Reid’s Geography, 
Europe and Asia. 

Mardthi, — Introduction to the History of India, pp. 40 ; 
Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Mardthi and English, — Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 36. 

36. Reading distinct, but the pronunciation not always cor- 
rect ; parsing, upon the whole, satisfactory ; geography indiffer- 
ent. The Idiomatic Exercises have been committed to memory, 
but the proper use of this book has not been understood. 

37. Mardthi reading good ; parsing fair. 

38. Mardthi Division, 

Teachers, / Baghunath Jagannath. 

' 1 Mardthi, Bal Parasharam Shastri. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 41 

Number present at Examination .... 30 
Studies, 

English, — Chambers* Moral Class-Book, the whole ; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 33 ; Reid’s Geography, pp. 26. 

Mardthi, — Introduction to the History of India, pp. 77 ; 
Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Mardthi and English, — Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 115. 

39. Reading of the boys in the upper half of the class pretty 
good ; explanation and parsing fair ; answering in geography 
tolerably correct, but confined to the merest outline of the ,Pour 
Quarters. A few promising specimens of writing. 

^40. Marathi reading distinct and fluent ; construction and 
parsing very good. 
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-jl. u 2nd Gujar&ti Division, 

^ r English^ Ardeshir Framji. 

lEACHERS, I Ranchoddas Girdharlal. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 42 

Number present at Examination .... 41 
Studies, 

English, — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, pp. 97 ; Reid’s 


Rudiments of English Grammar, pp. 32 ; Reid's Geo- 
graphy, pp. 22. 

Gujvsr&ti, — Memoir of Columbus, the whole. 

Giijardti and English, — Green’s Phrases, pp. 20. 

42. Reading distinct and clear ; pronunciation pretty good ; 
explanation and parsing correct ; answering in geography 
superior to that of the last class, though they had read some- 
what less. Phrases readily and accurately given. 

43. In the Vernacular class attention has been paid to facts 
as well as words, and most of the boys showed themselves well 
acquainted with the historical details, as given in the very in- 
teresting little class-book. 

44. 1«^ Gujar&ti Division, 

^ J English, Pestanji Jahanghir. 

EACHERs, j Ambaram Kevalram. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 41 

Number present at Examination 38 

Studies, 


English, — Chambers’ Moral Class-Book, the whole ; Reid’s 
Rudiments of Grammar, pp. 42 ; Reid’s Geography, pp. 26. 

Gujarati, — Life of Columbus, the whole ; Grammar ; Writing 
from Dictation. 

Gujar&ti and English, — Green’s Phrases, pp. 50. 

45. These boys have an active and intelligent look, and their 
ans’vcrs are in keeping with their appearance ; construction and 
parsing good. 

46. Gujarati reading and parsing pretty good, but t||e 
answering in history much inferior to that of the last class. 
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Fourth Ojlass. 

4 7 . Marhthi Dimsion. 

^ r English, Babji Araritrao. 

EACHKRS, ^ Marathi, Bal Parasharam Slmstri. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 44 

Number present at Examination 38 

Studies, 

English, — M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 135 ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 140 ; Keid’s Geography, Asia, 

Marathi, — History of British India : Chapters i — viii. ; Gram- 
mar ; Writing from Dictation. 

Marhthi and English, — Idiomatic Exercises, pp. 145. 

48. Pronunciation tolerably accurate in general, notwith- 
standing occasional mistakes ; construction and parsing indiffer- 
ent ; answering in geography to questions from the text-book 
pretty accurate, but they have not connected historical events with 
the places of their occurrence ; the Idiomatic Exercises have 
been simply committed to memory. In the use of this book, a 
Teacher should put the sentence in different forms, altering the 
person, the gender, and the tense, so as to make sure that the 
construction in each case is understood. No good specimen of 
writing. 

49. A few boys read Manlthi very well, and about half of 
them answer readily and accurately questions on the portion of 
history they have read in the class. 

50. 4th Gujardti Division, 

Teachers, i Kahandas Tapidas. 

I Gujarati, Hanchoddas Giixlharlal. 


Nurpber of Pupils in the Class -13 

Number present at Examination 38 

Studies. 


English — M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 40 ; M’&ul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 26 ; Reid’s Rudihients of Geography, 

pp. 28, 
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Gujarati . — Life of Columbus, the whole. 

Gujarati and English* — Green’s Phrases, pp. 54. 

5 1 . Kahandas, the Teacher of this class, is a very shrewd 
young man, and, since he joined the Institution, has distinguished 
himself by his diligence and application, particularly to mathe- 
matics, in which he was one of the best of his class. But the 
early part of his own education seems to have been very im- 
perfect, and this renders him unfit to be a Teacher, 

52. The appearance of the class was altogether unsatisfactory. 
The whole blame of this can hardly be imputed to Kahandas, 
who took charge of the class on the 8th October last. Up to 
that time it had been taught by Bamanji Pestanji, whose classes 
have uniformly made a good appearance. As Bamanji has taken 
a general superintendence of the School during the year, it is 
possible that the teaching of his own class has been intrusted to 
one of the scholars oftener than was desirable. I am unable 
otherwise to account for the failure. Kahandas has since 
resigned. 

.53. Even the Gujarati reading was* a good deal in the Native 
style of chanting, which has now almost entirely disappeared, 

54. Sre? Gvjardti Division, 

{ English, Edalji Nushirvanji, 

Geography, Edalji Shapurji. 

Gujarati, Parbhuram Navalram. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 39 

Number present at Examination • . , . ' 39 
Studies, 

English, — M’Culloch’s Scries of Lessons, pp. lOG ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 40 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia, Europe. 
Gvjardti, — Introduction to the History of India, the whole 
Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujardti and English, — Green’s Phrases, pp. 50. 

55, Articulation indistinct ; explanations wordy and vague ; 
parsing and etymology good ; answering in geograpliy really 
very creditable j phrases not quite so good ; no good specimen 
of writing. 
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56. Gujariti reading Huent^ but in a harsh monotonous 
voice ; construction and parsing satisfactory. 

57. 2nd Gvjardti Division. 

^ r English^ Kavazji Shapurji. 

lEACHERS, Parbhuram Navalram. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 39 

Number present at Examination .... 38 
Studies. 

English. — M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp. 122 ; M’Cul- 


loch’s Grammar, pp. 40 ; Reid’s Geography, Asia, Europe. 
Gujar&ti. — Introduction to the History of India, the whole ; 

Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujar&ti and English. — Green’s Phrases, pp. 40. 

58. Reading of the majority of the class pretty good ; jetymo- 
logy and parsing very good ; knowledge of geography accurate 
and minute ; phrases readily and correctly rendered. 

59. Gujarati reading somewhat sermonic ; parsing satisfactory. 

00. 1«^ Gujarati Division. 

, r English, Khurshedji Manekji. 

EACHERS, I Mansukhaiam Narsidas. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 42 

N umber present at Examination ...... 39 

‘ Studies. 


English. — M’Culloch’s Series of Lessons, pp, 127 ; M’Cul- 
loch’s Grammar, pp. 1 — 85, and Rules of Syntax, pp. 
130 — 150 ; Reid’s Geography, pp. 28. 

Gujarati. — Introduction to the History of India, the whole ; 

Parsing ; Writing from Dictation. 

Gujardti and English. — preen’s Phrases, pp. 60. 

61. Pronunciatioh not free from faults ; explanation and 
parsing, upon the whole, satisfactory ; geography creditable ; 
phrases cor/ectly rendered, both into and from the Vernacular. 

62. Giii^rati reading better, but rather quick ; answer ques- 
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tions Olathe history read with great fullness and freedom in the 
Vernacular, but unable to answer in English. If all the Verna- 
cular Teachers were acquainted with English, as it is hoped they 
shortly will be, the history lesson might be made a most improv- 
ing exercise. 

(2) UPPER SCHOOL. 

Fifth Class. 

Gujardti Division, 

{ Englishy Kaikhosru Hormazji, Naorozji Beram- 
ji, and Dadabhhi Riistamji. 

Gujarati^ Mansukhram Narsidas. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 32 

Number present at Examination 29 

Studies, 

M’Culloch’s Course of Reading : the Poetry as far 
as p. 191 ; M’Culloch’s Grammar: Rules of Syntax, and 
Latin Roots as far as J ; Nicholl’s Geography : India ; 
Chambers’ History of the British Empire, pp. 49 ; Wilson’s 
Universal History, pp. 42; Writing from Dictation. 

History of British India, pp. 102 ; .Parsing ; 
Writing from Dictation. 

C4. Reading pretty good ; explanations show intelligence as 
well as careful study ; one or two good specimens of writing. 

65. Gujarati reading and parsing fair; and they seem^to he 
thoroughly acquainted with the history they have read. 

66 . Naorozji Beramji has taught British History, four hours, 
and Dadabhai Rustamji has taught Universal History, two hours 
a week. On these subjects this class and the other classes in the 
Upper School have been e.\amined by Professor Sinclair, whose 
Report is given below (paragraphs 90 to 102). 

(rujar6ti IHvition. 

f English, Hormazji Edaiji, and Mahipatram Ru- 
Teachers, < param. 

L GujarAH, Mansukhram Narsidas. 
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Number of Pupils in the Class 38 <' 

Number present at Examination. ... 34 

Studies. 


English. — M’Culloch’s Course of Reading : the Poetical 
Pieces ; NicholVs Geography, Asia ; M’Culloch’s Grammar, 
the whole ; Wilson’s Universal History, pp. 103 ; Chambers’ 
History of the British Empire, pp. 145 ; Written Exercises ; 
Writing from Dictation. 

Gvjardti. — Introduction to the History of British India, pp. 
102 ; Grammar ; Writing from Dictation. 

68. Heading of the majority good, but greater inequality 
than was expected in this class ; the lessons seem to have been 
thoroughly understood ; allusions satisfactorily explained ; some 
of the exercise-books neatly kept. 

69. Gujarati reading and parsing fair ; history not quite so 
good. Too many histories have been studied simultaneously ; 
this has confused the boys. 

70. Marathi Division. 

r Englishy Ilarishankar Balkrishna. 

Teacheus, < History and Geography, Mabadaji Vasudova. 

I Mardthi, Keshava Sakharam Shastri. 


Number of Pupils in the Class 32 

Number, present at Examination * 24 

Studies. 


English. — M’Culloch’s Course of Reading ; Prose, Miscellane- 
ous Pieces, the Poetry as far as page 1 .53 ; M’Culloch’s 
Grammar ; Nicholl’s Geography : Asia, India, pp. 58 ; 
Wilson’s Universal History, pp. 81 ; Written Exercises. 

Mardthi , — Memoir of Columbus ; History of British India, 
Chaps, i — xii. ; Writing from Dictation ; Grammar. 

71. Pronunciation somewhat indistinct ; that of only one 
or two good ; explanations rather vague, and without confi- 
dence, even when they are right ; parsing, upon the whole, 
good. 

72. They read Marathi fluently, and as if they understood 
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it, — which is not always the case ; there was no time to examine 
this class in the history they had read in the Vernacular ; ex- 
planation and parsing of the language fair. 


Sixth Class. 

•73, 2nd Division, 

c English^ Jahanghir Barjodji. 

Teachers, ^ Gnjarhii^ Somnarayan Nandnarayaii. 

{.Marathi, Keshava Sakharam Siiastri. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 39 

Number present at Examination 35 

Studies, 

English, — M’Cullocli’s Course of Reading, Sects, i — t. ; 
M’Culloch’s Grammar : Syntax ; Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History : Greece, and the Kingdoms that arose out 
of the Macedonian Empire ; Chambers’ British Empire, 
pp. IGo; Wilson’s Universal Ilistory : Modern Europe; 
Nicholl’s Geography : Africa, America, use of the Terres- 
trial Globe ; Written Exercises. 

Vernacular, — Translation from M’Culloch’s Cpurse of 
Reading. 

74. Pronunciation, upon the whole, pretty accurate, with 
a number Sf mistakes, however ; they seem to experience more 
difficulty in giving their explanations in English than som^ of 
the lower classes. I am unable to say whether the latter give 
them from memory only, while in the other case judgment is 
used ; but this occurs to me as a plausible explanation of the fact. 

75. A few of the exercise-books very neatly kept, but the trans- 
lations do not seem to have been corrected with sufficient care. 

76. Division {Candidate Class), 

Fr3m the 2nd January to September the 12tb, this class was 
taught by Mr. Draper. During the remainder of the month, 
while Mr. Draper was absent on leave, it was taught by Kai- 
khosru Hormazji, and on Mr. Draper being appointed Professor 
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of English Literature in the Poona College, in the beginning of 
October, it was given in charge to Mr. Bamanji Pestanji. 

77*. The number of pupils in the class was 38. One of these 
did not compete, and two who did not belong to the class offered 
themselves for examination. The total number of candidates 
was thus 39. 

78. The result of the examination is creditable. In my letter 
to the Board of Education No. 21 of 1855, dated the 24th 
February, paragrajdi 5, it is stated : — “ It appears that seven (7) 
have obtained the marks requisite to qualify for Stipendiary 
Scholarships, twelve (12) for Free Scholarships, and thirteen 
(13) to entitle them to attend as Free Students ; making a 
total of thirty-two (32), out of thirty-nine (39), who have 
obtained upwards of 40 per cent, marks.” 


Persian Classes. 
r Vinayaka Vasudeva, 

Examm€rs,< Dosabhai Sorabji Munshi, > Esquires. 
I Dadahhai Naorozji, J 


79. Class L 
Teacher, Mirza Mahamad. 

Number of Pupils in the Class 22 

N umber present at Examination 18^ 

Studies, 

Amadan (Conjugation of Verbs) ; Simple Sentences ; Hikayat, 
10 stories. 

80. In reading, they intone in short periods ; pronunciation 
not good ; parsing of four boys tolerably good, that of the rest 
very inditferent. 

81. Class II, 

Number of Pupils in the Class 25 

Number present at Examination. ... 20 

Studies the same as in the last class. 

82. Five or six boys at the top read as well ns the other class, 
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if not fetter. They also translate into Gujarati, and parse 
equally well. The rest of the class have made very little pro- 
gress indeed. It appears that all those who have ac(|uitted 
themselves well have had the advantage of domestic tuition. 


83. 


Sanscrit Class. 


Examiners, 


r Vinayaka Vasudeva, 
1 Krishna Shastri. 


Esq. 


Teacher, Keshava Sakharam Shastri, 

Number of Pupils in the Class. ... 27 

Number present at Examination . . 18 

Studies. 

Shabd llupavali, Samas-Chakra, Path/ivali, Bodhavachan, 
some Slilokas. 

81. About half a dozen boys at the top read and parse much 
better than the rest. The progress upon the whole seems to be 
fair for the time. The knowledge they have acquired of Sanscrit 
roots will no doubt be of great use to them. 


General Remarks. 

85, The progress in the Sanscrit classes has not answered 
expectation^ and in the Persian classes has been even less satis- 
factory. 

8G. The cause of this is want of a sufficient motive for learn- 
ing these languages. Prizes, indeed, have been given, and they 
appear to have stirred up a little emulation in the Sanscrit classes, 
but in the Persian classes they have done no good whatever. In^ 
some Parsi families it is usual to teach the sons Persian ; and 
in every class there will generally be found one or two boys who 
have made considerable progress in the language under this sys- 
tem of domestic tuition. The other boys fancy that they have 
but little chance of overtaking those who are already so far in 
advance of them, and consequently decline a contest which 
they foresee must be arduous, and the result of which appears 
doubtful. 
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87. Had a knowledge of these languages been still squired 
of candidates for the higher Scholarships, the opportunity now 
afforded for studying them would have been eagerly embraced. 
Indeed, before the appointment of a Persian Teacher was sanc- 
tioned by the Board, it was not uncommon for young men to 
engage a private Munshi for the purpose. That such instruc- 
tion was valued, is proved by their being willing to pay for it. It 
was not sought as an end, however, but as a means of obtaining 
one of the higher Scholarships ; and when no longer required 
for that purpose, it ceased to be an object of desire. 

88. The boys, for whose benefit these classes were instituted, 
are looking forward to, and preparing for, the Clare Scholarship 
Examination. The standard of qualification for these Scholar- 
ships has of late been considerably raised, and the requisite 
branches of study cannot be acquired without indusky even by a 
boy of good abilities. In these circumstances, it is only natural 
that the study of a language not included in the subjects of exa- 
mination should be postponed. 

89. I would not, however, recommend that the teaching of 
Sanscrit and Persian in the Institution be discontinued, because 
I am of opinion — 

1#^. — That no scheme of a liberal education in this country 
can justly be reckoned complete, from which these are excluded. 

2nd . — That it appears probable, when the Scholarship regula- 
tions come to be revised, that some knowledge of them may be 
again required, at least of candidates for the higher grades. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner, Professor Sinclair. 

Fifth Class. 

90. 2nd Gujardti Division. 

This class passed a very creditable examination in history. 
In my examination, more particularly in Chambers’ British 
History, I endeavoured to select such a class of questions as 
would lead the pupils to the more important matters to which 
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the attention should be directed in the study of history ; and, 
as occasion permitted, I illustrated the greater historic import- 
ance of some kinds of events over those of others. The class’s 
general answering evinced that they had been under careful 
instruction. 

91. The examination in the important subject of geography, 

was enabled, owing to the zeal of the Teacher in that de- 
partment, Mr. Kaikushrao Hormusjee, and to his judicious 
selection of information from various quarters for his pupils, 
to propose of a higher order, and of a more varied character, 
than I could have expected for so junior a class. Thus Kai- 
kushrao had imparted to them some information derived from 
Hughes’s Physical Atlas — a book which had been only intro- 
duced into the College department during the last year. Also 
the class’s answering manifested a very creditable familiarity 
with the Language Divisions of India, culled from Sir Erskine 
Perry’s Memoir ; and with the Regulation Districts, and the 
British territories under each Presidency, compiled from Camp- 
bell’s Modern India and its Government. The class was also 
examined on the topography of India, and the tracing of the 
river-courses, &c., both without the aid of the map, and on it. 

92. I shall here take the liberty of recommeiujing, in tlic 
strongest manner, that the elements of physical and commercial 
geography be fonnally introduced as a regular branch of educa- 
tion into all, at least the Upper Schools, as being one of the 
most interesting and improving disciplines for the mind, and as 
conveying the most useful and importan-t information. The 
desideratum of large physical maps, adapted for School instruc- 
tion, is not, I believe, supplied even in England yet. However, 
it would not be difficult or expensive to construct maps suitable 
for the uses of the Institution, if such a proposal would meet 
with the Board’s sanction. 

93. I have here, once for all, to express my regret that I had 
not introduced into this year’s examination of the lower divisions 
of the Upper School — in addition to my oral examination — a few 
paper questions, the answering of which would have necessitated 
the use of the pen. “ Writing makes an accurate man” ; and I 
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know of no measure so likely to ejffectually check and correct the 
imperfect spelling and other inaccuracies which deform the com- 
positions even of some of our cleverest and best informed College 
students, as to show that an importance is attached to that 
accomplishment at the examinations from a very early period 
of their discipline. It would cause an increased degree of 
attention to be paid by the pu})ih to this part of their School 
exercises. However, by reference to paragraph 151, I trust 
the Board will feel assured, thfit by attempting to examine such 
an addition of written questions, I would have undertaken 
a labour which, by my greatest exertions, could not possibly 
have been completed, without cutting too far into the time of 
the ensuing year. The importance, however, of early acquiring 
habits of right spelling, punctuation, and correct composition, 
is so great, that I trust next year, by the aid of the Masters, or 
some such assistance, to add this indispensable complement to 
the vimi voce examinations of the Schools ; and the more so, as 
the mode of instruction adopted by the Teachers throughout the 
year is very much fasliioncd (as it should be) to meet the 
requirements of the periodical examinations. 


94 » ^ let Gujarati Division, 

The answering of this class in history reflects the greatest 
credit on its Teachers, Mr. Hormazji Edalji, Assistant Master, 
and Mahipatram Rupram, a West Scholar, and the Gujarati 
Gaikwar Scholar of the year. The mode of examination I adopt- 
ed was the same as that stated in paragraph 90, in reference to 
the 2ad Gujarati Division. 

95. I shall not take the liberty of reiterating suggestions 
similar to those already thrown out in paragraphs 92 and 
93 ; but 1 may observe that they apply with equal force to 
this class, and to the two next classes which shall come under 
review. 

96. Marathi Division, 

This ct|ps was examined in about 80 pages of Wilson’s Uni- 
versal History. Such a brief summary of events is too trying 
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on the gnemory of the pupils, anil probably does not afford so 
good an exercise to the various faculties of the mind, or convey 
as much really profitable historic information, as a more diffuse 
and easy text-book would. However, the answering of the class 
evinced a good deal of industry on the part of the Teachers. 

97. The class also answered very respectably in the topogra- 
pjiy and river-courses, mountain ranges, &c., of India. 


Sixth Ci^ass. 

98. 2nd Dimsion. 

The subjects in history which were prepared by this class 
were rather extensive, being taken from Dr. Taylor’s Manual of 
Ancient History, Wilson’s Universal History, and Chambers’ 
British Empire ; and the general answering was creditable to the 
zeal of the Master. As the Candidate Class of the ensuing year 
was to be formed in a great measure of the pupils of this class, I 
endeavoured as much as possible to direct the attention of the 
class to a discrimiimtion of the more *inipOrtant parts of a narra- 
tive, and to the tracing, as much as possible, of historic events to 
their causes, whether as seated in human nature, or as depending 
on the external world. 

99. 1^^ Bimsion {Candidate Class), 

The gencrjil marks in history and geography of the Candidate 
Class wdll afford much gratification, as exhibiting the results of 
a good deal of diligence and industry in milking up the matter 
of their authors. But it is proper here to draw particular atten- 
tion to the fact, that most of the marks would have been still 
much higher, if more attention had been devoted to tlic subjects 
of orthography and handwriting, the former of which, at least, is 
considered indispensable in a liberal English education. With 
the honorable exception of Jamshedji Nasarwanji (marks = 94 
per cent.), whose name I beg thus to signalise as having mis- 
spell 3d no English word, and only one Greek word, the spelling 
of the class in many of the most common words, and their 
acquaintance with some of the most ordinary Englisn idioms, 
and particularly with the use of the articles “ the'’ and “ a,” or 
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nil,” is very imperfect ; and I have thought it cxpedrent for 
the future welfare of the lads, and more especially for that of 
their successors, to make the consideration of these matters an 
element in my judging the quality of the answering of the class, 
which is at the threshold of the College^ to a still greater degree 
than I have done in the College classes. Another year in the 
Candidate Class, where more time can be devoted to such mat- 
ters, would be far more beneficial to several of the students, than 
entering the College prematurely ; for in the College, there is 
from the first year to the last such a quantity and variety of 
matter in the various sciences to be attended to, that those who 
have entered it with an imperfect knowledge of orthography, 
punctuation, and idiom, rarely ever succeed, notwithstanding their 
own and their Professors’ most zealous endeavours, in eradicating 
these bad habits, and supplying the accomplishments of correct 
spelling and elegant diction. 

From the preceding element of my judgment, taken in con- 
nection with their generally very respectable marks, it will be 
seen that the class’s knowledge of the subject of history in parti- 
cular, and of geography, is highly creditable to their Teachers, 
Mr. (now Professor) Draper, and Mr. Bamanji Pestanji. 

100. I have drawn up at some pains, and I beg to forward to 
the Board, a sheet, which affords a complete view of the marks 
awarded to every student for his answering in each question, of 
the number of defects in idiom or diction, of the quality of his 
penmanship, and general style, of his punctuation, and of most 
of the instances of bad spelling which occur throughout his 
written answers. The very great labour which such a registration 
necessarily^entailed, I expect will be amply repaid by the increased 
attention to these matters, which so minute an examination and 
record of them, and the weight I have attached to them, are 
calculated to insure, directly in the Candidate Class, and remote- 
ly throughout the whole School department. 

101. Geography of a much higher order, and a better text- 
book, ^n those at present existing in the Schools, should 
certainly be introduced in the Candidate Class. The study of the 
physical features of our planet, and of some of the most important 
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facts of (^mniercial geography, would be a very valuable accession, 
as well to their general mental discipline, as to their knowledge. 
The already taught branch of political geography would also 
be much improved, by having some of tlie simpler methods of 
map projections taught in connection with it. Without the 
student practically applying his own hand to the work, he will 
nc'ter feel the due importance which should be attaclied to 
the meridian lines, and parallels of latitude, in tlie study of 
geograi)hy. 

102. The elements of political economy, when invested with 
the interest which naturally attaches to the discussion of the 
sul)jcct of wealth, may be rendered as attractive as a knowledge 
of thorn is confessedly heneticial. No more simple nor more 
sclent ilic introduction to the science than Archbishop Whately’s 

Money Matters” can he recommended. 

It. S. SlNCLAIU. 

ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. ^ 
Examiner, Professor Dadajhiai NAORO.rT. 

103. As the accompanying tables have been drawn up in 
the same manner as last year, a repetition of explanation is 
unnecessary. I must not, however, omit to mention, that all 
the Masters have endeavoured to carry out the suggestions made 
by me at the periodical examinations, tliongh nut with crpial 
success, 

104. The Candidate Class was taught by Mr. Draper till 
12th October, and by Mr. Bamanji Pcstanji during the remain- 
ing part of the year. The studies of the class are given in the 
programme, and the result of the examination in Appendix C a. 
Though four out of seven paper questions were new to the boys, 
it will be seen, on referring to the tables, that five have obtained 

^marks much above GO per cent., and twenty have received 40 
and upwards. The class has therefore passed a creditably ex- 
amination in mathematics. 

105. There were two other competitors for Clare Scholar- 
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ships besides the pupils of the Candidate Class ; viz. Rustaniji 
Hirjibhai, from 6th class 2nd Division, and Sorabji Jahanghir, 
lately a student in the Grant Medical College. The result 
of their examination is included in Table (ej, 

106. The following are the tables referred to, viz : — 

{a) Report of the Classes in the Mumbadevi Branch School. 


(*) » 

>9 

,, Fort Branch School. 


)> 

„ Lower Central School. 


99 

„ Upper Central School. 


DADAnnAi Naoroji. 



(a) Mumbadevi Branch School. 

Arithmetic, 
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This class was admitted in October. Progress fair. 
TillJulv, Govind taufrht II. Class, MarAthi Divi- 
tion Central School. Examined on 18th February 
in reduction. Studies, addition of vulgar frac- 
tions. Out of 25 present, only 4 did not work 
on the slate any of the questions proposed. 
Progress fair. 

Examined vit^d voce on IGth October. Only 4 
boys gave pretty intelligent answers. Progress 
during the five months pretty good. Gangadas 
seems to have laboured hard, but not with suf- 
ficient skill. During the first six months of the 
year, this class was taught by NanabhaiBhaskar. 
Examined viva voce on 24th Marclf; about a 
fourth of the class answered well, and only 5 
failed entirely. Before July, Gangadas taught 
I. Class Marathi Division, which was examined 
in vulgar fractions on 25th March. Out of 27 
present, d worked questions in mental arith- 
metic well, and 5 pretty well. 
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(e) Lower Central School. 

Arithmetic. 
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Remarks. 

This class had no fixed Teacher from July to 16th 
Septfniibrp, when ArdC'shir took charge of it. 
Examined 14th October. Studies, compound 
multiplication. Out of 40 present, about half the 
numbtr knew reduction well, but required more 
exercise in repeating the tables. Progress fair. 

Examined 24th October, in compound rules. Out of 
34 present, 0 answered intelligently, and 6 more 
made good attempts. Progress fUir. Pestanji 
taught, till July, II. Cla.‘«s," 1st Guj. Division. 
Examined ou isth March, in division of vulgar 
fractions. Out of 45 present, half the number 
worked mentally very well; 5 more tolerably. 
Progress good. 

Examined on 7th October, in decimal fractions. 
Out of 28 present, 1 explained the rules very 
well, and only 3 more made good attempts. 
Progrc'.s good. Till July Babji tauglit the cor- 
responding cluss. Examined on 11th March, in 
addition and subtraction of decimal fractions, ^ut 
of 22 present, 7 worked mentally very well, and 
only 2 failed entirely. Progress creditable. 
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(d) Upper Central School. 

Mathematics, 
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III.-COLLEGE. 

J. LITERATURE, LOGIC, MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

First Year Class — 35 Students, 

107. English Literature, — Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature has been the text-book. The passages read in class 
have been chiefly selections from the poets. The student^had 
previously read comparatively little poetry, so that, in addition 
to its other attractions, it came to them, in some measure, in- 
vested with the charm of novelty. The form of construction, 
too, is more varied than in prose ; the pronunciation is soonef 
caught, and more readily recalled, by the aid of rhyme ; and 
nice distinctions in meaning, of words nearly synonymous, are 
more easily apprehended, when embodied in the poetical form. 

108. Great attention has been paid to this branch of study, 
not only on account of its own intrinsic importance, but also 
of the relation which it bears to every other that is taught in the 
Institution. This has been appropriately illustrated, by the 
lessons from Whately and Locke, at a different hour. By 
showing the utility of language as an instrument of thought, as 
well as a means of communicjiting it, they have served to re- 
commend and inculcate the study of literature ; though 
perhaps no stronger inducement could be offered than the fact 
that it is through their knowledge of English that most of the 
students expect, in one way or other, to earn a livelihood. 

109. Logic , — Pure logic, particularly in its first stages, is 
generally rather repulsive to young students. To many of this 
class, if I mistake not, it was not so. All appeared willing, and 
several have proved very apt, learners. Most of them are able 
to apply the common rules with readiness ; to analyse a 
syllogism, and to refer a fallacy to its proper head. 

110. Loche , — No young man can study Locke’s Conduct of 
the Understanding without benefit. Unless the Teacher be 
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pjirticnlarly on his guard, a boy is apt to actpiire at School the 
habit of regarding a knowledge of objective facts as the euti to 
be attained. This admirable little treatise at once introduces 
liim to another field, which invites and demands cultivation. 
The difficulty of getting rid of prejudice and preconceived bio- 
tions is felt. This naturally begets caution in forming opinions, 
and is calculated to induce respect for variety in the opinions of 
others. 

111. The general character of the answering, both to the 
viva voce and paper questions will be seen from the marks as 
given in Appendix C b. From the selected answers (Appendix 
E) tfieir knowledge of English and of Logic may be at once 
inferred. The class contains some youths of considerable pro- 
mise, and it will be observed from Dr. Giraud’s Keport 
(Art. 165) that he considers it exhibits a marked superiority 
over the corresponding class of the preceding year. 

Second Year* Class — 26 Students, 

112. English Literature , — Selections from Young, Thomson, 
Johnson, Collins, Gray, Campbell, Scott, and Byroii, have been 
read in class. The etymology and meaning of words have been 
examined ; allusions, historical and mythological, explained ; and 
peculiarities of construction noticed. The reading of many of 
the students is tolerably good, as far as regards fluency and 
accuracy of pronunciation. The chief defect, — and it is one 
which will not be easily remedied, — is want of feeling. At least, 
feeling is not expressed by the modulation of the- voice. 

113. Mental Philosophy , — The end proposed, in the teaching 
of this class, has been the cultivation and development of the 
faculties of the mind. The text-book, as formerly, has been 
Locke’s Essay. This was divided into portions corresponding 
with the divisions under which the subject is treated by Cousin 
in his Lectures. Locke’s views, being those which probably 
present themselves most naturally to the mind of every one who 
has not deeply reflected on the subject, are studied first ; « and, 
I need hardly say, are generally accepted. Cousin’s analysis 
then follows ; and, on those points in which he differs from 
Locke, his refutation seldom fails to carry conviction to the 
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minds gf the students. Occasionally, however, a doubt is 
thrbwii upon the soundness of his eritieisni. Mental activity is 
thus encouraged ; vvliile, at the same time, they are taught to 
avoid dogmatism and hasty conclusions. 

114. The result of the examination is encouraging. In the 
written answers there is considerable freedom of style, and there 
are some indications of an attcm])t at independent thinking. In 
the selected answers, considerable variety will he found. One 
}>apcr is given entire, in the original, as written at the examination 
table, in order to show the quantity as well as the quality of 
the answers returned. 

Tiiini) Year Ceass — I'l Slndents, 

11.5. TJiifflia/i Lilerati/re . — Three hours a week have been 
devoted to this subject. Othello’’ has been read, and most 
of the students have evidently felt much interest in it. The 
explanations have related to the mhstnnce as well as the 
language ; and the theory of the emotions has been elucidated 
by the admirable manner in which *they are here represented 
in their actual working. 

116. The extent of their command over the English language, 
and of their a}){)rcciation of the characters of the j)rinci[)al actors, 
may he collected from the selected answers (A])pendix E) 
much better than from any general expressions. 

117. Moral Philosophy — 11 Students , — It wdll be seen from 
the programme (p. 8), that portions of the works of Butler and 
Stewart have been used as the text -hook on this stibject. These 
have been amplified, and illustrated by copious references to Sir 
W. Ilarniltou’s Notes on llcid, and to tlic works of Brown and 
other authors, 

118. The written answers evince attention and memory; 
and the style is simple, and generally pretty correct. It appears 
from Appendix C, Table d, that five out of tlie eleven students 
who^composed the class obtained upwards of 60 per cent, of 
the estimated value of the full answers. 

1 1 9. The two remaining Fourth Year Students were examined 
along with them, but the highest of these gets only 5.5 per cent. 
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Fourth Year Class — 2 Students. 

1 20. At the beginning of the year, this class consisted of 
nine students. One of those who presented themselves for 
examination had been appointed to a situation two months be- 
fore, so that the class may be said to have been broken up. Of 
late years this has uniformly been the case, — which is the more 
to be regretted, because in the fourth year a student would 
probably learn twice as much as during any previous year of the 
course. IIow this is to be remedied is a subject well worth 
consideration. 

121. Stewart’s Outlines, Butler’s Analogy, Part. I., Butler’s 
three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on Virtue, 
had been previously studied in the Third Year Class ; and, be- 
fore the examination, Smitli’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part 
I., Sects, ii. iii., and Part VII. containing his View of the diifercnt 
Systems of Moral Philosophy, had been read. 

122. The examination paper was kindly proposed by Pro- 
fessor Fraser. 

123. The general results will be found Appendix C e. 

John Harkness. 


2. HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

History. 

124. The First Year Class studied with care Ileeren’s 

Political System of Europe and its Colonies, from the commence- 
ment of Modern History to the Religious Peace of 1555. The 
philosophic principles of the brief but masterly introduction of 
this work were illustrated at great length orally in class ; and 
these important elements of the scientific interpretation of 
modern history were by degrees fully, I think, apprehended 
by the major portion of the class. „ 

1 25. The Reformation, — upon which the peculiar character 
of the First Period of Modern History, so much depends, — was 
studied as much as possible under its political aspect, and 
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enforcec^ with the full conviction of the light which the proper 
understanding of this great and new impulse of the human 
mind would throw on the subsequent History of Modern Civil- 
ization. 

120. The History of the Foundation and the Aflfairs of the 
Colonial Establishments was greatly aided by the lessons of 
Physical and Commercial Geography, and of Political Economy ; 
and, in its turn, was made to render reciprocal service in illus- 
trating many of the facts and theorems of these sciences — the 
three cognate subjects thus, with benefit to themselves, exem- 
plifying Lord Bacon’s dictum, “ Nemo enim rci alicujus iiaturam 
in ipsa re recto aut feliciter perscrutatur.” The lirst chapters 
of Murray’s India, on the Portuguese Discoveries, &c. were read, 
to afford fuller historic detail. 

127. The History studied by the Second Year Class extended 
from the commencement of the Age of Louis XIV. to the 
Peace of Belgrade. 

128. The History of the Formation of the Mercantile System, 
its maxims, its injurious indnence on France, England, and 
Holland, and the wars which resulted from its operation, were 
attentively studied ; and ,the profound and extended views of 
the historian (Heereu) were shown to perfectly liarnfbuize with 
the best tcacliings of economic science, in which last subject 
the class were very opportunely studying at the same time the 
general subject of Money and the Currency. Here, again, 
History and Political Economy were employed to afford mutual 
service. 

129. It seems unnecessary to give a detailed account of the 
manner in wdiich the many important events of this period were 
studied ; but I may state in general that the attention of the 
students was always directed to the leading ideas which would 
at once serve to give the philosophic explanation of the circum- 
stance, to award it its due measure of historic importance, as well 
as aid in registering it in the memory. In this respect 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays occasionally rendered valuable 
assistance. 

130. The History of the Colonies of the French, English, 
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Dutch, &c,, from IGGl to 1710, was frequently mfj/le more 
vivid and intelligible by the aid of Commercial and Physical 
Geography. 

Geogravhy. 

131. The introduction during the last year of the important 
subject of Ph 3 'Sical and Commercial Geography into the subject 
of study of the First and Second Year Classes, in addition to 
Political Geography, has been attended b}^ the most profitable 
results, both directly in extending their knowledge of Geography, 
and reflexivoly in connection with the thereby improved reading 
of History and Political Economy. 

132. TJie First Year Class especially, having been provided 
earlier in the year with text-books, have made most creditable 
progress ; and their answering at the examinations was only 
commensurate with the diligence they had daily manifested in 
prosecuting this most attractive as well as most important stud 3 \ 
The brevity of indeed aU text-books on this subject, suited to 
the time and purse of the students, necessitates that a great deal 
of information and explanation be supplied by tlie instructor ; 
but I always required of the students to throw into the form 
of essays ‘or compositions the substance of such lectures, to aid 
them in digesting them, and storing them in their memory ; and 
I encouraged every attempt on their part of spontaneously 
devcloj)ing the consequences of any principle further than I had 
done for tliem. And to allure them into the acquisition of this 
excellent menfal habit, I usually asked the cleverer students of 
the class to write their cssa}'s after I had sulficientl}" broached 
the leading ideas, hut before I had finished the teaching of the 
particular subject in hand. 

133. It wolild be tedious to enumerate all the special 
branches of climatical, })roductional, or industrial, &:c. interest, 
which liave been to some degree studied. However, much more 
has been done than would meet tlie requirements of the peet of 
the Roman Georgies — 

“ Ventos et varium ecrli prardisccrc morem 

** Cura sit, ae^patrios cuUusque habitusque locormn : 
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Et ^uid quseque ferat regio, et quid quseque recuset* 

Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius xwm ; 

“ Arborei foitus alibi,” 

134. And the bard’s philosophy, that such matters are 
governed by natural laws, — 

Conti nuo has leges eeternaque foedera certis 
Iniposuit Natura locis,” — 

was established, to the full conviction of (I think) every mem- 
ber of the class. In fact, the employment of the abstract laws 
of science, — studied in one direction under the Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History, and in another under that of 
Mathematical Physics, — to explain many of the em])irical facts 
of the various kingdoms of nature, at once gave exercise to some 
of the finest faculties of the mind, and exernplitkd the grand 
sequence of cause and clFcct iu many of its most sublime, at- 
tractive, and indisputable forms. Besides, in particular refer- 
ence to the explanation of a stationary or progressive civilization, 
a habit of careful and minute obs<3rvation was likely to be 
elicited, by the students seeing, and reflecting upon wliat 
seemingly trivial circumstances the widely distinctive characters 
of various countries and nations depend. 

135. In illustration of the lowlands, highlands, watersheds, 
8ic.f the class had the advantage of examining, in the library of 
the Royal x\siatic Society, the model of Monte Rosa, of Messrs. 
Schlagcnwcit ; and I explained to tliem the very simple nietbods 
employed, both in the field and laboratory, fox constructing 
such casts. Dr, Wilson’s Relievo of Palestine also afforded a 
very excellent idea of a part of the earth’s surface, and formed 
a connecting link between the type of Monte Rosa and the or- 
dinary map-representation, I availed myself of the opportunity 
of their visit to the Asiatic Society to illustrate their readings 
in other parts of Geography hy aid of the specimens in its 
Museum. The model of the Thull Ghauts, in the Rooms of 
the Geographical Society, was also inspected. 

136. The explanation of some local phenomena formed an 
attractive and excellent applicatioS of the more abstract principles 
of science. More particularly, the anaysis of the recent terrific 
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hurricane, and the explanation of the ascent of Mr^, Kiglit’is 
balloon, first to the east and afterwards — in a higher stratum of 
air— to the west, gave (so to speak) a “ local habitation’' to 
the thought in discussing the laws of certain atmospheric 
phenomena. And the facts of the monsoon, and of the land 
and sea breezes, were as, interesting, as they were appropriate, 
subjects of study, 

137. I should not omit, that the class was introduced to a 
more fundamental and comprehensive discussion of the subjects 
of the tides and currents, than is to be found in any elementary 
text-book ; and that, by their aiS^iduity and attention, they have 
succeeded in mastering, and in applying the physical notions, on 
which the explanation of these phenomena of Commercial Geo- 
graphy depend. 

138. Thle geographical studies of the Second Year Class were 
similar to those of the First ; hut a sufficient supply of text- 
books not being procurable till an advanced period of the year, 
their time for this study was much more limited, and conse- 
quently the amount of information acquired not so extensive. 

139. From want of time, also, the valuable exercise in 
Topographical Geography, of making map-projections, was not 
attempted. However, that indispensable branch of accurate 
geographical study will be sufficiently cultivated in the ensuing 
year ; and the translations of the various systems of projections — 
the orthographic, stereographic, globular, conical, &c. — from one 
into any of the others will also be practised, as alone produc- 
ing an adequate and habitual conviction of the importance^of the 
meridians and parallels as the only true tests of geographical 
comparison. 


Political Economy. 

140. My report of last year on this department w^as so 
detailed in all the classes, as to dispense with my entering into 
the subject with much minuteness on the present occ&'sion. 
The same interest, however, in treating the various branches 
of the science of Wealth, contJhued to prevail throughout all the 
classes. 
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141. In order to lay the foundation as broadly and securely 
as possible, I gave the First Year Class several introductory 
lectures, on the nature of science in general, illustrated by such 
examples as were familiar to them ; on the necessity of technical 
terms, both as instruments in the treatment of a science, and 
ns records of the inductive steps in its development ; and I 
endeavoured, by ample illustrations, to impart and fix the 
fundamental idea of wealth or eichange-value, and to state 
some princi])les of human nature which play an important part 
in economic science. The substance of these lectures was worked 
into the form of essays by the students. Mr. Mill’s and Mr. 
Senior’s standard treatises oh ^tlie sciences were the text-books 
of the class. 

142. The Second Year Class , pursued the subject of Value 
to a greater length than they had done the preceding 5^ear, with 
the sj)ecial addition of the Currency, and the elements of Hanking. 

143. The Third and Fourth Year Students, besides the 
the currency and banking, discussed the leading principles of 
Covernment Influence, and particularly of Taxation. I bog to 
thank Professor Fraser for having kindly proposed the paper 
questions to this class at the late examinations. 

Inductive Puidosopuy, 

144. The principles on wliich the great fabric of the inductive 
sciences rests, and the methods by which it has been reared, have 
justly formed, since tlie time of Bacon and Des Cartes, a province 
of intellectual education complementary to the deductive culture 
best Ittainable from the study of the mathematics, and other 
demonstrative sciences. The Third Book of Mill’s System of 
Logic, Ratioei native and Inductive, with extracts from the Fourth 
and Fifth Books, received a great share of attention from the 
students of the Third and Fourth Years. But Dr. Whewcll’s 
comprehensive History of the Inductive Sciences, as well as his 
Philosophy of them, — works eminently fitted to produce a due 
appreciation of the nature, force, and beauty of inductive reason- 
ing, — were frequently called on to lend valuable assistance. 
The views, too, of Sir John Ulerschell, from the Discourse on the 
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Study of Natural Philosophy, as well as the more recent ones of 
Liebig in his Letters on Chemistry, I brought forward as occasion 
oifcred. 

145. But of all books, none is to be compared, as well from 
its general utility, as in its special adaptability, to the Indian, 
and more particularly the Hindu Student, with the works of 
Bacon himself. The habits of thought, in his day prevalent 
tlirough the greater part of Europe, which Bacon is continually 
combating, I have frequently found to be the present mental 
condition of the more speculative of our Indian youth, and 
especially the Brahmans. This is ^ circumstance probably worth 
noting in the mental history of the country ; and I know of no 
artillery that can be brought tb bear on it with the same effect as 
that of the Prefaces, the Fifth Book of the De Augmentis Scien- 
tiariim, and the First Book of the Novum Orgaiium. The pro- 
minent views of these were accordingly inculcated with much 
care. 

146. The principles of Inductive Philosophy were traced 
throughout the various sciences which were taught as well by the 
other Professors of the Institution as by myself. However, by 
the sort of natural prerogative, in this respect, which belongs to 
the most perfect of the sciences— Astronomy, its various steps of 
development, from the earliest speculations down to those of the 
present day, afforded instances of inductive ascent, the most easy 
of steady and firm apprehension, and the most irrefragable. 


COMPOSITION. 

147. The importance attached by the Board to this subject 
(paragraph 34, Board’s Report, 1853-51) has induced me to 
continue, to the best of my ability, the marked attention which 
its cultivation received under Professor Reid. 

148, By the First Year Class, to whom this exercise was the 
most requisite, so large a number of essays as 315 were written 
on the following subjects: — 1, Preliminary Notions of Science in 
general, and with particular reference to Political Economy (the 
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substance of this had been given by lectures to the class) ; 2, 
Value ; Capital ; 4, Rent ; 5, Portuguese Discovery of the 
Passage to India ; 6, Political Aspect of the Reformation ; 7 , 
The Tides ; 8, The Currents ; 9 , The Atmosphere. 

149. Of these essays, a large proportion was examined after 
the manner described in my report of last year, but not with 
tlmt accuracy, and attention to the students* articulation and 
modulation of the voice, which I could have desired. But to 
effect this is really impossible in the present building, which is so 
inadequate to the increased, and yearly increasing, requirements 
of the College Department. 

150. The compositions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Year Classes were also adapted to the subjects studied under me 
during the Session. In the Second Year, probably a prepond- 
erance was given to economic essays ; but the difficult study of 
money and of the currency in general, and the discussion of the 
laws of international values, the refutation of tlie doctrine of a 
general over-supply, and the like, induced mo to throw a little 
more weight into the economic scale, with this class. Again, 
in (bo Third and Fourth Year Class, I directed more special 
attention to the treatment, in their essays, of the difficult and 
all-important questions of the pliilosojdiy of induction;!. But in 
no class was exclusive regard paid to this mode of cultivating 
any single subject which was being studied under me. 

151. In connection with this subject, in which I have 
now had so much experience during the last two years, and more 
particularly after the late examinations, wlircn it fell to my lot to 
examfhe the enormous quantity of 1,207 folio pages of written 
answers in my own departments alone, — excluding all mention^ 
of the part I had the pleasure of taking in the Mathematical and 
Physical Examinations, — I am happy to say that the general 
English orthography of the students is improving. Yet it is 
still very imperfect. This deficiency of the indispensable accom- 
plishment of good English spelling may, I think, with some 
degree of truth, be traced to the unsettled state of the orthogra- 
phy which prevails, more or less, in all the Vernacular languages ; 
as the habits of doubtfulness and of want of precision, contracted 
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in the language they first learn, are easily transferred to the 
English, in which, moreover, tlie orthoepy so frequently is at 
variance with the orthography. However, the successful eradi- 
cation of such weeds must be commenced earlier, and I trust 
the remarks which I have made, after giving much consideration 
to the subject, in their more suitable ])luces (paragraphs 93 and 
100), in reference to the antecedent training for the College, 
will meet with the Board’s approval. Further, from this one 
defect, a very erroneous opinion is often inferred respecting the 
general character, both as to quantity and quality, of the educa- 
tion which may he acquired within our walls. 

R. S. Sinclair. 


3. MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

152. The studies of the four classes arc specified in the 
programme. 

153. Soino of the First Year Students copied plans at home, 
in order to acquire a facility in the use of the mathematical 
instruments they had been shown in class. They also studied 
the princifdes of the theodolite, the Y level, the prismatic corn- 
pass, and the box-sextant ; wdiieli were illustrated by aid of the 
instruments belonging to the Institution. In connection with 
the study of sjiherical trigonometry, an out-door lesson was 
given one evening, to enable these students to acquire a know- 
ledge of the afttrononiical lines, and of the manner in wdiich the 
places of the heavenly bodies are determined, by reference to 
them. I was able to show, through the kindness of Mr. Cowasjee 
Shapoorjee, Assistant Master, an equatorial dial, whicli very 
much assisted them in understanding clearly the principles and 
construction of dials in general. In addition to the lessons on 
Mechanics in Orlebar’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. I., they have 
also worked almost all the exercises given in the Ist Part of a 
** Manual of Mechanics by the Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith, A.M., 
and the Rev. Samuel Haughton, A.M.,” Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which excellent little treatise Professor Sinclair 
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had thc^ kindness to inform me of, and to furnish me with a 
cnj)y of it. In the study of Mechanics hy this class, ami of 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics by the Second Year Class, Jolm- 
stoif s Diagrams were found very useful. 

15 4. According to the course of study sanctioned by the 
Board, the subject of Electricity should have been taught in 
tint Second Year Class ; but finding that it was included in 
Dr. Giraud’s Course on Chemistry, I changed it, with the consent 
of the Principal, for that of the steam-engine, and locomotives. 
Thfigh the class had the use of Kcynolds’s large diagrams, they 
did not acquire a sufficiently clear comprehension of the general 
construction of these engines, nor did they fully appreciate their 
practical importance, arising as much from their great j)ower, as 
from the vast variety of their practical applications, till they 
were enabled to visit the Dockyard Factory, through the kind 
permission of Mr. Ardeshir Khurshedji Wadia, (>hief Engineer ; 

^ the Steamer Assaye, through the kindness of Mr. llirjiblmi 
Merwanji Wadia, Assistant Builder; and the Boree Bunder 
Railway Station, through that of Mr. Roche, Traffic Manager. 
I take this opportunity of tendering to these gentlemen my 
best thanks. 

155. In Physical Geography, the Third Year Clalb studied, 
in addition to tiie first nine chapters of their text-hook, several 
maps from Johnston’s Physical Atlas, dto edition, and Rey- 
nolds’s Diagrams. 

15G. There were 9 Fourth Year Students at the commence- 
ment of the year, of whom 5 left before its end. Two only of 
the remaining four were present at the examination, one being 
sick, and one absent. 

157. In addition to the regular daily lessons and exercises, 
the students of all the classes wrote weekly exercises, especially 
with the view of acquiring habits of accuracy and clearness, in 
the treatment and description of scientific subjects. 

158. Professor Sinclair has bad the kindness to propose the 
paper questions to the Second, Third, and Fourth Year Classes, 
and to examine their answers. I beg to tender my best thanks 
to him for the very kind manner and readiness with which ho 
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accecded to my request to examine these classes, althpugh, by 
doing so, he took upon himself a large amount of labour, in ad- 
dition to the heavy work of the examination of his own classes. 

159. The following is his report on these examinations : — 

“ (a). In my examination, I endeavoured to run through the 
whole extent of the business for which, the Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy informed me, the students were 
accountable, by proposing one or more leading questions selected 
from every ])art of it ; and sometimes to couch the questio|^ in 
forms a little different from those given in their text-books, or 
to apply the principles they had learned therein to new cases. 
By this mode of examination, justice was most likely to be paid, 
as well to the mathematical talent of the student, as to liis 
industry, 

“ (/y). With reference to the Second Year Students, the 
general answering, I think, was very creditable. The best 
attempt at the solution of the second question — one new in its 
form to the students, but of great interest and importance from 
its relations to our solar system — was made by Bal Govind, who 
appears to have manifested in his answering the best mathema- 
tical head of any in the class. 

** (c). With respect to the first hydrostatical question, the 
principle or idea of fluidity has not yet been attained in its true 
simplicity and generality by indeed any member of the class. 
But at this I am not surprised ; as universal experience teaches 
how much more difficult it is to acquire adequately — e. e, neither 
defectively nor rccluudaiitly — principles which are to be arrived at 
only by the inductive process, than to make deductive applica- 
tions of them. In the latter exercise, the performance of the 
class was in general perfectly correct. 

“ {(I), The class’s knowledge of the principles of the 
railway locomotive engine, and of the appliances employed in 
working it, was, for the most part, highly creditable ; and the 
introduction of this important application of natural philos;.phy, 
and gf the mechanical arts, formed a valuable addition to their 
pbyjSfj^al instruction. 

** (c). The answering of the Third Year Class was generally 
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Very fair — as fair as could be expected from a single year’s study 
of the dilflcult branches they were examined in. The principles' 
of differentiation, and especially of dilferentiating functioiis of 
functions, are not, however, by any means completely mastered, 
as was evidenced in the answers to the rather trying operation of 
deriving the expansion of Lagrange’s Theorem ; but a thorough 
understanding of such processes could not be attained hi the 
short period of one year, nor without a great deal of exercise. 
It might also be advisable, that as many of the class as may 
remain in the College during the present year (1855) should 
revise the general doctrine of Poinsofs Couples, and pay particu- 
lar attention to the geometric treatment of it, wdiich has intro- 
duced so much clearness into the fundamental ideas of mechanics. 

(f)* The answers to the questions of deriving the eccen- 
tricity of the earth, and the lengths of its polar and equatorial 
radii from certain data, as also to those in physical geography, 
were, for the most part, very correctly given. 

“ {(/)• The aggregate answering of Ganesh Dhondeo was the 
best ; but, if I mistake not, Motilal’s tl’catment of the questions 
was characterized by a larger share of mathematical power, though 
applying a smaller amount of acquired knowledge. Moroba’s 
and Edalji’s names, also, I think deserving of mention. 

“ (//). Of the tw o Fourth Year Students, Kahandas Tapidas’s 
answering displayed much the larger acquaintance with the sub- 
jects of examination. 

li. S. Sinclair.” 

ICO. The result of the examination of all th§ classes, to- 
gether with the per-centage of marks obtained for work done 
throughout the y< ar, and a statement of attendance, are given in 
tlie accompanying tables. On reference to them, it will bo seen 
that Murlidhar Girdhar of the First Year Cla?s, Tlal Govind 
of the Second Year Class, Ganesh Ohoudeo of the Tliird Year 
Class, and Bhairaonath Mangesh of the Fourth Year Class, have 
obtained the highest marks for w’ork done throughout the year, 
and th y therefore deserve commendation. 

161. Selections from answers to the paper questions are given 
in Appendix E. 


Dadabhai Naoroji. 



Order of Merit. 
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RESULTS OF THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION* DAILY 
ATTENDANCE, AND WORK, DURING THE YEAR 
1854. 

First Year Students. 


Results of the 
Examination. 


Ranikrishna Gnpal 

M urlidhar Girdhar 

[larkisandas Goverdhandas . . 

Tribhuvari Dwarkadas 

Xarrnadasliankar LaLshankar. 


6 Dadabhai Pestanji ..... 

7 Javerilal Umiashankar. 

8 Furdunji Doramji 

9 UevaiTiji Naoroji 

10 Krishna. . . 

1 1 M auclicvj i Bamaiiji . . . . 

12 Iliistpiriji Manekji 

13 Kliurshcdji Sorabji ^ . .. 

14 Vina 3 "ak iVarayan 

13 Uainanji Bliikaji 

1 0 N asar wanj i J amasj i . . . . 

17 BhaiJivanji 

18 Kaikobud Kawasji ^ . 

10 Rustamji Sorabji 

20 Babaji K&shinath 

21 Pestanji Naoroji 

22 Sokar Bapnji 

23 Jamshedji Palanji.... . 

24 Shamrao Bhaskar 

25 Jahangir Jamshedji . . . 

26 Khurshedji Nusarwunji . 

27 Kawasji Hirjibhai 

28 Manek Balaji 

29 Sorabji Palanji ^ 

30 Sorabji Nasarwanji J 

31 Sorabji Frainji 

32 Rustamji Naoroji 

83 Ardeshir Dhunjibbai. . . 
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14 
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26 

13 

183 148 
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3 
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14 

4 

18 

41 

183 1771 

5 

1 


10 

8 

18 

12 

183 

175 

7 


1 

10 

6 

10 

25 

lOt* 

m 

(5 

11 

5 

8 

G 

14 

33 

U)^ 
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3 
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4 23 
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Second Year Students. 




Hesults of thp 
Annual Esaini\»a- 

obtain- 

r. 

Attendance. 


r 

Js 

s» 

o 

fe 

•p 

o 











Naiies. 

Value. . 

a> 

Ci, 

(X 

00 

w 

p 

40 

H 

100 

« Q> 

0 c 

1 = 

V 

(Lf 

Cm 

*1 

o 

t. 

d 

'f', 

Present. 


d 

> 

.•e 

.i 

5 

a 

a» 

-S 

< 

1 

Jn{?annatb Narayaii 

41 

1 40 

81 

80 

180 

1 (.10 

11 

2 

1 

2 

BhI (Jovind 

42 

.34 

70 

87 

180 

170 

0 

1 

3 

0 

S 1 1 ri k I'i y h r j a JV a rn Y a « 

37 


03 

40 

180 

177 

.3 

0 

0 

4 

Oadablmi Bustaniji J 

Jaliang^bir Frarnji J 

30 

20 

02 

57 

180 

158 

18 

3 

1 

6 

32 

30 

02 

41 

180 

115 

>8 

5 

2 

C 

Ainbanini Kovuirain ) 

28 

34 

02 

34 

180 

155 

3 

17 

5 

7 

Sliridliar Vitbal 

2!) 

30 

59 

31 

180 

144 

32 

4 

0 

8 

l*e^tnnji Edalji 

27 

30 

i.1 

43 

ISO 

178 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Ivnsbavarao Bliaskur 

23 

30 

53 

42 

180 

119 

53 

7 

1 

10 

Huytarnji Avdoybir 

10 

34 

50 

50 

i80 

103 

l-J 

3 

2 

11 

lloiniHzji Dudablmi 

Barjo«iji Fiamji 

23 

20 

49 

24 

I8(i 

179 

0 

0 

1 

12 

22 

20 

i 4rt 

18 

lH\t 

1 59 

14 

4 

3 

];3 

Ibinduraiig Ilari 

29 

10 

45 

12 

lrt('- 

101 

0 

19 

0 

14 

Shivasliaukar Govindiam ^ .. 

11 

30 

' 41 

29 

180 

104 

12 

o| 

1 

16 

Madluivarao Bliaskai* J .. 

21 

i;0 

41 

9 

18i' 

14-1 

20 

13 

3 

10 

Shauirao Pancliining 

29 

10 

39 

39 

180 

%7J 

0 

1 

1 2 

17 

Bba.Nkur Balkrinhnu 

20 

10 

30 

00 

18(. 

J55 

() 

15 

4 

18 

Manclierji Heruinji 1 .... 

19 

10 

29 

14 

180 

J80 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Dbirajlai Matburadas S .... 

19 

10 

29 

12 

180 

144 

22 

9 

5 

20 

KaryunUas Mniji } ...... 

15 

10 

25 

10 

180 

154 

20 

2 

4 

21 

(iopjnatb Sadashiva S 

13 

12 

25 

21 

180 

173 

6 

1 

1 

22 

Nanabhai Hari Ti'imbak.. .. 

10 

0 

10 

22 

ISO 

138 

42 

0 

0 

23 

Ranidas Bbanji 

9 

0 

9 

• 17 

,180 

109 

ilO 


1 

24 

Madbavarao Kanoba 

4 

2 

0 

12 

*180 

124 

150 

0 

0 

25 

Antonio L. Fernandes 

4 

i 0 

^ 1 

8 

180 

144 

lie 

9 

11 

26 

Phirosha Kawasji 

Sick 

Sick 

.. 1 

13 

180 

177 

12 

1 

0 
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Fourth Yeah Students. 


1 KahandaMTapultif} 41 31 72 4U 93 78 2 12 1 

2 (Ifinput jladaiiji 15 9 24 35 93 78 3 10 2 

5 HalkriHhna SadfiHhiva 42 93 27 4 12 0 IstAuffnsf. 

4 Hliairaoiiatli ]Mnr«;;osli 51 93 79 3 11 0 lOtli UctoOer. 

6 Fardunji Jiitnslifdjl. 50 93 27 0 0 2 lutMay. 

0 Talalci'hand Mauakchand 20 93 04 1 2 0 9th October. 

7 MjiJiadnji Wasudoo 28 93 70 12 11 0 

8 r^aoroji IJerainji — 8 S S 31 93 88 1 2 3 
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4. CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 

J62. The First and Second Year Students have togetlicr 
attended a course of chemical lectures, embracing the considera- 
tion of the laws of chemical combination, with the atomic 
hj^pothesis ; the subjects of light, and beat, chiefly in their 
chemical relations ; frictional, voltaic, and animal electricity ; 
eleclro-magnetism and magneto-eh ctricity ; the chemistry of 
all the non-metallic, and of certain selected examples of the 
metallic elements. 

I(i3. In treating of the forces of light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and chemical afhnity, their relations to natural 
phenomena were kept prominently in view ; ami the considera- 
tion of the elementary bodies and their com])oujids had reference 
chiefly to the conditions in which they exist in nature, and to 
their applications in the arts. 

IG4. I have, during this Session, held more frequent 
examinations of the class than in any previous year ; and the 
result has proved to me the value of these opportunities for 
more familiar and colloquial explanations and illustrations than 
formal lectures afford. I have also, by the same means, Ihceu able 
to ascertain the particular points, wu'th reference to whicli Native 
students, in studying a science through the medium of a foreign 
language, are peculiarly liable to misapprehend both their teachers 
and their text-hooks. 

165. With regard to the Annual Examinatioti of the class, 
T have chiefly to notice the very marked superiority of the First 
Year Students, as compared wdth those of the corresponding 
class of last year ; as is shown by the average number, express- 
ing the value of their answers, being higher, and by those 
general impressions left upon the mind of the Examiners, which 
cannot be expressed by numbers. 

IGtj. The Botanical Class coi^isted of the Third and Fourth 
Year Students, to whom a course of Lectures was delivered 
(accompanied by examinations) on structural and pliysiological 
botany, and the principles of botanical classification. 
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167. As the botanical course is the only opportunity afforded 
the students of the College for acquiring a knowledge of tlJe general 
laws of vitality, the attention of the class was principally directed 
to the mode of growth and reproduction of plants ; the analogies 
of their structure and functions to those of the members of the 
animal kingdom ; the influence they exert upon the soil, and upon 
the atmosphere ; and the general balance of organic nature. 

108. In illustration of the department of structural botany, 
the several vegetable tissues were exhibited under the microscope ; 
and specimens from the Flora of the island were brought into 
the class-room to illustrate vegetable organography, and the prin- 
ciples of botanical classification. Diagrams were also abundantly 
employed. 

169. At the examinations held during the Session, and more 
particularly at the final Annual Examination, I was most pain- 
fully impressed with the proofs these examinations afforded of 
the general almost total want of the desire or the power (I know 
nt^t which) to observe either those objects of the vegetable king- 
dom which were prominenfty brought to the notice of the students 
in the class-room, or such as abound in the gardens, fields, and 
hedgerows of the island ; the microscope or even the pocket lens 
being seld^mi or never had in requisition by them, 

170. Natural History studies arc peculiarly fitted to develope 
the powers of observation ; and I hope to be able in future to 
impress more forcibly upon the Classes of Botany and Geology 
that these subjects are presented to them, not merely for the 
purpose of imparting a certain amount of technical knowledge, 
but also as means of mental culture. 

Herbert Giraud, M.D. 
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APPENDIX B. 


GENERAL PRIZE LIST. 

1. Branch School®^. 


1 st — Fort . 


Class. 

Division. 

Names. 

Prize in 

i 

\ 

Nasai’vanji Naorozji 

English. 

I. .. 

Dad abliai Postal iji 

Gujarati. 


i 

Kavuzji Manclici'ji 

Arithmetic. 


S 

\ 

Dinslia Dadubimi 

English and Gujarati. 

II... 

John A. De Silva 

.Arithmetic. 


< 

Dorabji Ilustomji J . 

Arithmetic. 



2nd 

[Kavazji Manclierji 

English. 



Phirozshu Mervanji 

Gujarati. 



Beramjcc Kavazji ........ 

Arithmetic. 



( 

Louis Duartinio 

English. 


1st < 

Jagannath Megbji 

Gujarati. 



P(3stanji Sorabji 

Arithmetic. 



t 

Dadabhai llustamji 

Arithmetic. 
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II. Loaver Central SriiooL. 


II. 


HI.. 


JV. 


Mtuallii. I 
ind Mur. | 


1st Mar., 
■ind Guj. 

1st Guj .. 

Marat lii. 
Mh Guj. . 
:lr(l Guj. I 
iiid Guj. I 


1st Guj. 


Kiinjcs. 


Vislmu Sudashiva .... t 
Atinarain .... 

Sitaruin llliudcar 

iGoviud VishiHi 

fliiinuliaudra Maliadova 
\'asudf:va llut^liunalli 
Muiudiji Harjodji .... 
Sorabji lN*.'<1aj»ji 
Huriuazji lN).-.tJUjji . , . . , 
llrzauji Dadahhai .... 

.VaiiahluiiGhuiiji 

llonriazji Uataiiji .... 
la|;:iuiiatli Atniuraui .. 

llliaskar Sldvarain 

Anandrao Putlaji 

Kavuzji llustnniji 

Dudabliai r«‘>tai)ji 

IVsIiinji Kdidji 

Jaiusli(‘,dji I’ruinji 


Trizo in 


lCijg!i>li. 
Gujarati, 

n(?/-aiiji Jlormazji | Ai illiiuetic. 


liiiglish and Aritiiinctic. 
Marathi. [riiutir. 

Euglisli, Man'illii, it Arith- 
Knglish & Marathi. [uu‘tic. 
hhiglish, Marathi, it Arjth- 
lingllsli and Ai’illitmUic. 
Faiglish uud Arithuu!ti<*. 
Gujarati, 
hhigli.'di. 
liugU.sli. 

,\rithuK‘lic. 

lAigli.sh. 

Engl i si 1. 

Manithi. 

.Vrifhinetic. 

I'lnglisla 

Giyarati and Aritlunftu'. 


Kustajiiji .Jaiiishcdji 
iN arblierai>. Kaui.slmnkuv 

I’ONtanji Sliapurji 

Fraiuji ilamanji 

Fraiuji Sliapurji 

llorinazji xMashivvanji .. 


I'higlisli. 
Gujarati. 
Arithmetic. 
Faiglish. 
j(*ujarati. 
(Vrilhmctic. 


III. UrpEii Central Sctiool. 


('las'*. 


Nimu's. 

in 

( 

Marathi . | 

Mahadaji V’^ishnu 

English. 


liaghunath Naravaii 

History and Marathi. 


I3ahu Haiuchumlra 

Matli(3iiuitics. 


i 

Saifud-diu Shanisud-diu . . 

'.iigli.^h. 


ind Guj. V 

Virji I’radhaii 

IIi^tory. 


lirijhluikan Atinarain 

Gujarati. 

V.. 1 

( 

( 

Pestanji Khiirsluidji ..... 
Framji Mciuauji 

iMathcinatics. [rati 

English, History, and Guja- 


1st Guj . 

( 

: Kavazji Mendozji ........ 

English, History, and Guja- 


IN’.staiiji Kavazji 

Motiram Trikaiiulas 

Goometry. [rati. 

Algcjhra. [*'‘di. 

1 


Kavazji ITonnazji 

English, History, and Gnja- 

\ 

( 

llustainji Ilirjibliai 

Euglisli, History, Gujarati, 

1 

•2ml ....< 

Louis IMiilippo de liozario. 

I'higlish. [a*^d Uet^.netry, 

VI ' 

Ardesliir I’ostanji 

History. 

1 

( 

Kasarvanji Jamslu'dji 

Algebra. 

1 

I 

1st .... 1 

Sadanand IkikTishtiu ...... 

Sanscrit. 

1 

Ilormazji Mervanji 

Persian. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Cii:NERAL RESULTS OF ANNlfAL SCIIOLAISSIIIP 
EXAMINATION. 

Dkiuomhku IHf)!. 


r /. — CdiuJidah's ff>r Clan* (Junior) Srfiola)\s/iij)S, 




Traiw- 

Krigli.Mi 
Litcra- i 

llislory 
iiid (Ico- 

An til- 1 
iiietK* aiiil 
Malla- 

Vail 





luic. 

unipby. 



matirs. 
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♦I. f 

c- 


p 


9 






-t p 

.’f. 

s 

• rS 

t 


S 

r z 

rt 


A 

t-.. 



.C 

a 


S' 

'^1 ^ 

fsj 




k 

- 



'•^ 




Value. . 

40 

10 

3.1 

35 

30 

70 

40 

00 


1 

Jlalu IMiinfu'.sli 

2!> 

28 

23 

12 

30 

’)'} 

32 

54 

203 

a 

Xiiraviui Maliiidco 

31 

33 

24 

10 

30 

01 

26 

20 

2Tr> 

;{ 

\ inayaK Siiklmrnm 

*2.0 

32 

TT 

11 

20 

43 

10 

50 

2.3 1 

4 

Kliu]>li(.'<lji Diii.sha 


3<I 

23 

12 

10 

44 

25 

5! 

223 

2 

Itliaskar iiari 

35 

33 


10 

30 

•13 

13 

2t} 

210 

a 

7 


31 

20 

23 

8 

20 

40 

21 

30 

211 

Vj.slitui (iliatiaKliyam 

3.V 

37 

13 

17 

21 

41 

10 

24 

210 

8 

Atitianini Hal('rishna 

20 

22 

22 

10 

10 

01 

10 

33 

20(1 

0 

liiiai llaiiiehaiKiiu 

20 

30 

21 


21 

42 

15 « 20 

100 

10 

Vasiidf'vn, Jaganuath 

20 

27 

20 

11 

10 

03 

11 1 

21 

105 

11 

.Sadanarid lla’icrislinu 

33 

1 27 

24 

10 

20 

41 

7 

2.7 

10.3 

I a 

11 irjildiui Aspuudiai'ji 

20 

! 

20 

12 

21 

43 

12 

30 

102 

Hi 

Lladisluidji Nasurvanji 

10 


2;.' 

12 

3:) 

30 

0! 

l-J 

.•!f) 

, I!'. 

It 

Ilii>faiiiji llirjiidiai. 

0 

1 

32 

17 

' 4,8 

2o 

21 

JH;. 

ITj 

Xarayuji .Jaiiardliaii 

10 

30 

21 

11 

10 

20 ■ 

2.3 

47 

1K4 

](i 

Karsindas MaIi.'i(n»iivadH.s . . 

24 

32 

23 

7 

20 

31 

0 

33 

182 

17 

\ii';!irvmij i .f:i.it'islird ji 

18 ! 

17 

7 

8 

10 

40 

27 

45 

1.81 

18 

Sudaiaual Hliivashaukar. . . . 


2S 

14 

10 

22 

34 

12 

33 

1/8 

lU 

Viiiuyak Moroji 

29 

32 

10 

11 

‘20 

41 . 

, 0 

20 

175 

ao 

ViiniTiji Hhapurji 

14 

10 

21 

12 

8 

30 

40 

13 

22 

173 

ai 

DliMii j ilihiii ll.iis'liiiiiji 

10 

10 

0 

20 

80 

21 

34 

170 

aa 

Do.suldiai Uutanji 

12 

10 

22 

8 

20 

55 

8 

20 

107 

23 

Jain.slicdji Ucrainji 

10 

23 

21 

10 

20 

33 

13 

27 

100 

2t 

riorma/ji Mervunji 

0 

25 

24 

0 

12 

43 

11 

41 

10.5 

25 

Hamanji Sorabji 

0 

21 



24 

41 

12 

37 

102 

20 

Dosabliiii Kavazji ) . 

10 

10 

22 

7 

10 

27 

8 

30 

154 

27 

xVusarvanji llatimnji j . . . . 

21 

20 

10 

7 

20 

27 

13 

30 

1.54 

28 

Riistarnji .Jahanghir. 

2 

22 

12 

7 

30 

30 

12 

31 

140 

20 

Vislivaimth Jagaunath .... 

32 

30 

10 

8 

10 

18 

1 

23 

147 

30 

Uttaniriun Nurbljerani ) .. 

0 

28 

10 

10 

20 

31 

13 

27 

145 

31 

Pui'ishotain Rulaji ) .. 

25 

31 

21 

4 

10 

27 

7 

20 

14.5 

32 

Hunnazji I'tistaiiji 

17 

10 

0 

7 

20 

28 

8 

32 

140 

33 

t^hiro.slia Manultji 

8 

11 

11 

7 

0 

40 

20 

27 

133 

34 

Vaiiiihhai Kdalji 

0 

23 

10 

7 

30 

23 

12 

21 

132 

35 

Dayubhai TribhuvaMdau. . . . 

0 

25 

10 

7 

•20 

21 

10 

20 

131 

30 

Sonibji Jahangir 

; 0 

20- 

25 

5 

22 

28 

0 

27 

127 

37 

Damodur Halcrisliiia 

9 

23 

0 

11 

0 

30 

B 

21 

117 

38 

JJorabji liorma/ji 

■ 0 

17 

14 

5 

10 

20 

7 

22 

110 

39 

Dosabhai Ueramji 

0 

10 

14 

0 

0 

n 

0 

2 

40 

— — 8(f 
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— First Year Students. 


10 Nunuadashunkar Lalahunkur ... 


.lulianghir JaniNhedJi 


Bamanji Bhikaji. 


IVIunrk Balnji. 


80 Khurslie'Uji Na-sarvanji. 
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87 

80 

88 

58 

20 
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08 

80 

88 
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27 
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83 

65 

41 

25 

203 

75 

81 

50 

40 

80 

285 

00 

71 

08 

45 

15 

205 

78 

50 

57 

52 

24 

205 

04 

00 

02 

54 

18 

204 

r)0 

81 

70 

30 

20 

' 203 

74 

02 

53 

41 

28 

258 

00 

04 

71 

18 

33 1 

247 

54 

03 

55 

40 

23 i 

2.85 

60 

40 

77 

82 
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220 

78 

57 
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42 

24 < 

222 

50 

67 

50 

26 

7 : 

215 

02 

54 

40 

32 

15 

200 

48 

02 

42 

82 

ID { 

203 

01 

03 

18 

23 

22 

187 

35 

52 

1 50 

43 

4 1 

184 

58 

00 

43 

16 

6| 

182 

55 

67 

18 

25 

15 
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42 

70 

10 

35 
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179 

53 

57 

13 

80 

22 1 

175 

45 

55 

43 

lU 

13 j 

175 

31 

41 

30 

83 

18 

102 

39 

44 

40 

28 

7 

102 

50 

40 

20 

27 

8 

100 

41 

40 

5 

15 

19 

120 

51 

50 

4 

10 

-12 

118 

30 

51 

4 

18 

2 

114 

45 

47 

14 

4 

- 0 

104 

37 

47 

0 

27 

-13 

08 

11 

33 

0 

10 

-18 

80 
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c . — Second Year Students, 



g Foil Answers. 
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(L — Third Year Students. 


M 

a 

rt 

Names. 

Value .. 

Subjects. 

Value. 

a 

g 

o 

a 

'3 

o 

<1 

100 

Political Economy 
.and Induction. ’ 

Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

G 

a 

o 

m 

(50 

^ ! Literature. 

Answers returned. 

i 

a 

<! 

;=t 

3 

Fh 

100 

100 

1 

Uiuiesh Dhoiulco 

04 

8(J 

70 

42 

33 

301 

400 

2 

Motiljd .livuiulas 

01 

83 

(50 

27 

28 

2(55 


3 

Mdiilji Bhajiurji 

52 

88 

50 

30 

.30 

202 


4 

Soiiinai'nyan Namlnarayan 

58 

85 

57 

21 

24 

215 


a 

Mulu|)atniiii llupamiii 

71 

85 

25 

32 

28 

241 


0 

Moroba Sundiirji 

5.3 

71 

71 

17 

18 

2,S() 


7 

NilKarith Maliadeo 

47 

81 

40 

23 

20 

223 


8 

Rahaiidas 'I'apidas 

38 

78 

72 

18 

15 

221 


U 

Ilatucrislma Naiuyan 

41 

(53 

.52 

25> 

20 

205 


10 

I*aru»>liar:im Vihhnu 

48 

72 

84 

20 

18 

201 


11 

Dadabbai Manclicrji 

46 

72 

81 

24 

23 

10(5 


12 

naricluuidra Antoba 

45 

07 

40 

23 

12 

1S53 


13 

1 

Guniiut Mudanji 

40 

67 

24 

23 

21 

105 
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e. — Fourth Year Students. 




. 

Subjects. 

Value. 




Elliics. 

Physics. 
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9 

12 
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1 

£ 
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k 
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Value... 

30 

70 

40 

00 

c 

-H 

& 


1 

Kaliandjis Tapidas 

1.3 

32 

31 

41 

117 

200 


2 

(hinpat Mudunji 

14 

34 

9 

15 

72 
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APPENDIX D. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
1854 . 

CANDIDATES FOR CLARE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Ath Becemler. — From 11 to 2. 
MATHEMATICS AND NATUltAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Dadabhai Naoroji. 

1 . With what sum must a merchant commence trade so as to 
be worth ^15,000 at the end of 12 years, if he may be expected 
to clear annually an eighth of his capital ? 

2. Find three numbers in geometrical progression, such tliat 
their sum may be 14 J, and the sum of their sipiares 74 

3. If o, b, c, represent respectively the sides and hypothennse 
of a right-angled triangle, and h be the length of Hie line drawn 
from the right angle perpendicular to the opposite side : prove 
that the triangle whose sides are respectively a + b, h, and c + h, 
is also right-angled. 

4. To find the area of a quadrilateral from its two diagonals, 
and the angle which they include. 

5. To find the altitude of an object, when its lowest point is 
not the same horizontal plane with the given station, but the 
distance between them can be measured. 

G. Latent heat ? 

7, What time does a body take to fall 200 feet ? 


K 
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Hh Decemher. — From 11 to 2. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1 . Political and Social condition of the Ancient Egyptians ? 

2. n. Social and Political condition of Greece, with special 

reference to the diversity of character and institu- 
tions of the Ionian and Dorian races ? 
h. The Athenian mode of paying the dicasts was doubly 
impolitic ? 

3. a. The progress of literature, philosophy, and the fine 

arts, in Greece, was due to what causes ? 
h. But the seeds of dissolution were thickly sown in 
the Social system of the Greeks ? 

4. Draw a plan, and write a description, of the Battle of 
Salamis ? 

5. Foreign Commerce of the Romans in the Age of the 
Antonines ? 

6. General Survey of the Geographical features of India ? 


0th Becemher. — From 11 to 2. 

i ^ 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Professor Harkness. 

1 . How is English Grammar divided, and what does each 
part treat of ? The use of the Article ? The Indefinite Article 
joined to Substantives in what number only ? Any exceptions to 
this rule ? 

2. When are the Articles properly omitted? Do we say, 

He is in great hurry,” or “ in a great hurry” ? He is 

in great haste,” or ^'in a great haste” ? Docs it make any 
difference in the sense whether I say, “ He showed a little judg- 
ment,” or lie showed little judgment” ? 

3. General rule for forming the plural Nouns? Mention 
the principal exceptions. What Nouns have no plural ? Write 
the plural of court-martial^ sj^oonful^ analysis^ nebula^ appendiac* 
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4. In what circumstances is the Nominative Case placed after 
the Verb f 

5. The correct use of the Prepositions to, at, in, applied to 
names of places ? Give examples. 

6. Paraphrase the following passages, and parse the words 
printed in Italics : — 

«. The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

h, O happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home ; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

7th December , — From 11 to 2. 

TRANSLATION. 

{Into the Vernacular,) 

Professor Haeknkss. 

“ In the choice of studies, too much deference should not be 
paid to the bent of a young person’s mind. Excellence in one 
or two things which may have taken the fancy of a youth 
(or which may really suit his genius) will ill compensate for a 
complete ignorance of those branches of study which are very 
repugnant to him ; and which are therefore not likely to be 
learnt when he has freedom in the choice of his studies. 

“ Amongst the first things to be aimed at in the intellectual 
part ^f education, is variety of pursuit, A human being, like a 
tree, if it is to attain to perfect symmetry, must have light and air 
given to it from all quarters. This may be done without making 
men superficial. Scientific method* may be acquired without 
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many sciences being learnt. But one or two great branches of 
science must be accurately known. So, too, the choice works 
of antiquity may be thoroughly appreciated without extensive 
reading. And passing on from mere learning of any kind, a variety 
of pursuits, even in what may be called accomplishments, is 
eminently serviceable. Much may be said of the advantage of 
keeping a man to few piirsuits, and of the great things done 
therel)y in the making of pins and needles. But in this matter 
we are not thinking of the things that are to be done, but of the 
persons who arc to do them. Not wealth, but men. A number 
0 ? one-sided men may make a great nation, though I much 
incline to doubt that ; but such a nation will not contain a 
number of great men.” 


7th December , — From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

{Into English,) 

cjT m antiT stpt, 

fr ^ iTpf ^ ^rr 

f^, ^TTPr srro^TRT ^ ^ 
Vc%rr merr q ^ 

^T-gcT w 3^ 3T^r ^T^rnr^ qrrrw- q-apr 

qirr fnrr ^ srrqq^ q#, 

qrq RTq# qrer ^ ?Tr#- ^rr ^rqtr 

qpqr 3#r 

qsgt 1 3TqR qqrq 3 #!^, W wctjik 3ir# 

3r%T jq: (T^OIK qr^T 3:^ 

3TiF>r W^q*3Tg- 

anwr 3^ 3iq5Jr qw ai^ q^,.3Trfbr 

qqr Vqftr 3Trcpr stfct 3ir?t % airier wf 

It 3i5rerf q(3T It rrt^, 3T5(it airsir srr 
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^ 5r??rr^ 3TR?r, Wonwra’ 

sTR ?ir^, It srrq^ 

w ?t%3 art r^ 3it| 3?T^, cit^r ^rrtFirr cTRrt- 
^ c^RTft mr^ m tt^ wt^ w tftw gttfsr Rr% ^trt 
^ sffzrra- 3Tiw?T ^ ?Tr^ ti^^- 3?r^ #f art 'Trfg'^ It 
rr^ t ^ ari^cT 3 ^T^Twra- V?tt %^r- 
2[inR^R 5^5Rf arrl^ ^rr ?r >Tr^ wt^ ^i^r 

JR f5r Vr^ fr 3TR55T?; ant’- lr?5-R?rpRr 
f RT ?3rR JTRT JFRTf?: ^ RFR JTTRKJTR^ % rc 7J?^ f ^ T 
RRf TOR 3RRRrr RfFT R#r ^FR ^JTF- 

^ ^'JF fr RJT# ?R; W ^ f 

FT^ (RR W^FFt J?^ JC'JF^ JWWRR ^ 

m, IRF??R ?FRRt RFfjt, tRJF?F «TTO3 iiRTO SRFSrJTF^ 
fFl ifJIR RfFJT TOF^rt RFF^ 

RR ^F^r% RF^^ 3WR TF^'^t, ? ^ WRR% 

RRR W fF%; R ^R RJt It^TRie’F^r ’rRWRR 
?FFJF ^RR^F RRR RFR rF%- l[^5TOrFJTK:^ ? 

?T R ?F3rRr RJFR R^ fcF% FfRq’ TOT 

?R If ^^iWJT 5Ek7FR RW Rfe^FR RJT 5 TOF ?FTRr 
R?Rf, iTTWr RTR frt- 


7^/1 Becemher , — From 2 to 3. 
TRANSLATION. 

{Into English,) 
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(iftl, n Vft Mtfl 

Pt<1 -Hfi'Hlil ^^il>lil!l'ilV>l?H Cll^ll^l ^ Wll3l<n 

^is^i. R'H^ ^1^.1 M't»i (im n^'h-ni 

H»^i Ssi^i <i4^' ; •Hl'^ Jsin<l ^lH^l n«^ 

■H-idi "i'c ®tiy *l^c-ll ■^'Hlfy^, ■>Hl 

ci^R «vHln w-il'Kl -d^ ^di ^sl<^l d«(i 

'»Mw 4 il’i MR M.idiR«ti <d4^ d«(i 
■adlM^ i.'H >l'iiri 
vii^i rl>Hin R'-tlW ■ani'^U MirlKl W«iR- 

»Hi-Kl ’M^l aiK-l M ^ » 1 R iil>l mR 

d>ii (i^id d Riiid-Hi nii nR 

; Miji m\\ ^nin =Hi<dfd»Mi'di >i<d>ii <hh 
d«ft iisT-d^ ^^?!d A ^'i^i^i, ^'-0 ^Ri>Hi<l 
^ly^. dm AAA[ '»Hl'^i HRC-ii mH 
Rih d«ll '^I!ililli^4>ll 'M^^iJidl <d(i1i ; 

tiik'di ‘H'd iHR-ft'd ^<1 tidi ■Kli'di Mm 
^ly^. d^ Miff/dl «dl^i Sfidd Idniid ^d 

d^Midi i^Mdi ^iRd ^iM ; '^K-tvoi^di d«{i d^ ^i-mm 
^ iMdi^l '^I’^idi ddl*M '^icdvd^di >Hl Jimi ^di Kl*d 
Mii^di ami (i'll ^ *3M^ Mcftdi S5<1^ 

'^•midi d^. •d«l'‘Mdi-Hdi a'^ dMi lH<niMd d 
^idmdi (idi, daj'nmm'^'^'j^’l^ffx'd H ; Midi«3 

«4R<i kid MRMiy-iidid ^^i di SdPQ'^^di ^di"^ d^ oi^ 
^«-{l (tJ.kd ^Mr-fl Ml di Mm d 6 A (ri/di d (Jdi ; kid, iid, 
dl®!, y^MlR RkR, dm W4ld k<l 6dl 'Hl'Mdl 
d^lRkR^ W-ftd .k'l'Hl'Kl ddldi kdi ^dl. 'adl dm 
ami ddldi (idi ddl an-tmR d mi’H ^df, 

•Hdl ■wi-idm'dl dm (dMdl ddMdi R^ld d'd'Hl tdlMk' d'^ 
Midldl i^'dldi dl^ md 
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FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


1 UA December, — From 1 1 to 2. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor Giratjd. 

1 . What are the characteristic properties of an Acid and a 
Base ; and what kind of Salt do they form by their combination 
with each other ? 

2. Give an example of the operation of Double Elective 
Affinity” ; and explain it. 

3. When a ray of Light falls upon a transparent object, in 
what several ways may it be disposed of / 

4. Explain the use, and the mode of action, of the Wet 
Bulb Thermometer. 

5. State the conditions in wliich#Oxygen exists in Nature. 
Explain how it may be prepared for experimental purposes. 
Describe its leading properties. 

6. Explain the mode of action of the Electrical Machine. 


I2jth December, — From 11 to 2. 

LOGIC. 

Professor Harkness.' 

1. What distinction does Whately draw between abstraction 
and generalisation ? 

2. Exemplify the fallacy of the undistributed middle by 
actual arguments occurring in common conversation, or that you 
may have met with in books. 

3. 'fte advantage of using non-significant symbols ? 

4. “ Every X is Y ; Z is not X ; therefore Z is not Y.” Is 
this a valid syllogism ? If not, why not ? Give a concrete 
example. 

* 5. What are technically called convertible terms ? Convert 
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tlic following propositions : — All equilateral triangles are 
equiangular” ; “ All excess is hurtful.” 

6. According to Locke, in what respect are the rules of 
Formal Logic insufficient for the conduct of the understanding ? 
The principal impediments to knowledge, and their proper 
remedies ? 


13M Becemher . — From 1 1 to 2. 
TRANSLATION. 

Professor IIarkness. 

‘‘ In order to form sound opinions concerning characters and 
actions, two things are especially requisite — information and im- 
partiality. But such as are most forward to decide unfavourably 
are commonly destitute of both : instead of possessing, or even 
requiring, full information, the gi*ounds on which they proceed 
are frequently the most slight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and 
the credulous have propagated, — or a real incident which rumour, 
in carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies them 
with materials of confident assertion, and decisive judgment. 
From an action, they presently look into the heart, and infer 
the motive. sThis supposed motive they conclude to ho the rul- 
ing principle ; and pronounce at once concerning the whole 
character. 

Nothing can he more contrary both to equity and to sound 
reason than such precipitatj^judgments. Any man, who attends 
to what passes within himself, may easily discern what a compli- 
cated system the human character is, and what a variety of cir- 
cumstances must be taken into account in order to estimate it 
truly. No single instance of conduct whatever is sufficient to 
determine it. As from one worthy action it were credulity, not 
charity, to conclude a person to be free from all vice ; so from 
one which is censurable it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conscience, and without merit. Did you 
know all the attending circumstances, it might appear in an excus- 
able light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form,” 
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VMJi December , 2 to 5. 

TRANSLATION- 
(Into English*) 

r^rTfcT ^ ^ i jtrt ^rri# 

apT #rfr ott ^rRrr fttct ^ 

ajTf^ ,gMr r^ ? irrfpr rr^ sttPot 

? 3T#fpT w^rr ^ 

anTTRT <Tr^, ar^rr 

#, srrarwfR^ JT^rwin^ ^ jt^ ^ 

3THcrf t ^?R <FfT ^ ^ fJTFr# 

3i?rr wq fr^, ^rngr #q c^i^- 
€r55R^n^ wnrrrt f w 

§?T^ art ^ fqJR f WT ^ IT f^TTR ?M, 

^ 3W[ 'if'R q ^rtrfn: ^jtr 

flrtr jriwq arrr a# ^ ?#, f 

HOT pr f^'w %c7r frcir, 
qrccrr ^ ^ '^t Ir, ^q, tot, 3irf^ snfifwr ft ^r 
^ r^R# fi^r, Mr firs^fr m J^nprrq^ 
^yrrrwr rrf^r. crrct ^ irW^r Vrq™ 
5rnq ^rRsrr qrfr ^ ^q^w ?Tmrr^ arorrf^ =rrf r- ^ 
jj'RRT rr?Rirr?r ar# ^5 t .^^rr irstR ^tiIr ^rt *rRot 
t ^rratt arrpi c^ilfo: arrMNr ^nw 
qjpRr 5rt?r 3t^ a#- jrrifJTpt ai# ft w^, €r ^- 
ircifrqR facTtr sr%r ant', j^nrr 
%5wl5r ap aM?r- 5'*%^r arrff^ anf^ Jrt 

q^ ^ qqr irg’rttq ^rrl: r''^ tc fJTf% ^Rt#? 

qq# qajr^ qpfofr^ ^f=3IT aRc^OT 

q»R' q‘ cprI q«R fteq fr §n^ fit- 
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\Sth December , — From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

(Into English.) 

■5^ fl«ll 'Itgl'^l (SiR’=»Ri I'H'OrtW 

S 5 <(^ «v ^c(l JtftMnRMl ScM-H ^ •Rri Mlcftotl 

^*=0 =HI<1 m1 hVi\ H«n,-aHn ■Vlia(l‘n 
fi«ii i&Mnwi iif^t-0 (4fft 
niRlini ^ iiW" 

^Wl MWO, ^rtR^l «l5i “I >16lW»R>li 

Is mRim Riliw ■n-Hi uuni JUiH t-iPMi R«ti'^^ri 

*h s<l^ uTt gti. 

n"^ ’jjHftcHl <1«ll >l'nHl ^cti ri;^ 

(Jv ’i\i (i«ti Rc-tgijiiai ’Hn R'^I'HRi (i3, 

^ Mn n«ft H«v^Mi h*4I«{1 •»hi^R 

^ 'tlrt'^ MKiM n»1l >l(|cHRri 

%<l^ bifc/i -^i «iHi (4-11. 

^ -^ui 6<ii, n ^I'Hl 

’ll-’l -^ini <ni5l S> 

wii <npini •’HtiiR ^Tm <1 $-11, d 

otPRl ^t^skn «ttti H'^'«t’^"^i^'Hl -HIHS lie'll (4^1, 

3s<fH<1l,.ff»'=*l't'^l (31R- 

Ml^l Rtl -^ni-i 

«y>{l«t ^ dA«fl<V (r/>{l<n •4R<>1 6^1, 

'lift ^»ll'4 .Rm-II <Hpn. >HI^R >l^cH 

41-^1 «t R^l ^ «ta 63 > ^-Hia^l-n 

•tiR*^i-^l ^ai*ti«(l m^a hR ^-41. 
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\Ath December. — From 11 to 2* 

I.— HISTORY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. The concurrence of several great events prepared a change 
sufficient to justify the division of Modern European History 
from that of the Middle Ages or of Antiquity ? 

2. Give an account, from Heereii and Murray, of the origin 
of the Colonial establishments. 

3. The Political view of the Reformation from its origin to 
the religious peace at Augsburg, as given by Professor Heeren. 

IL— GEOGRAPHY. 

1 . a. State the properties of the Air on which depends, and 

give an account of, the production of Winds in ge- 
neral. 

h. As a general rule, the South-west Monsoon prevails 
north of the Equator, and the South-east south of 
the Equator, from April to October, but from 
October to April the North-west blows south of 
the Equator, And North-east in the northern 
hemisphere. Explain these facts on physical 
grounds. 

c. The formation of Rain ? The progress of the rainy 
. season through India ? 

2. “The Moon by her attraoi^n 'raises the’ waters of the 

ocean under her, and at the same time they are 
elevated at the opposite side of the earth.*’ 

a. State clearly, to how mwe A o/ the Moon’s attractive 
power (the Sun being neglected) the elevation of the 
waters under her is due ; and what is the real 
account of the contemporaneous elevation at the 
opposite side. 

h. IlencCf also, the attraction of the Sun and Moon is 
felt most at the Equator, and the height of the 
Tides diminishes in receding from it ? 
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The causes which have combined to make Great 
Britain so pre-eminently distinguished by her 
industry and progress in the Arts ? 

State the most important of her mineral products and 
of her Manufactures ? 

Agriculture is the most important of all branches of 
Industry ; why ? 

State some of the rotations adopted by scientific culti- 
vators. 

\^th DecemLer . — From 11 to 2. 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

Professor Dadabhai Naoroji. 

1. Two sides and the contained angle of a spherical triangle 
being given, determine the spherical excess. 

2. What is the declination of the Sun, when he is on the 
horizons of Bombay and^Madras at the same instant ; their res- 
pective latitudes being 18° 56' N., and 13° 5' N. ; and their lon- 
gitudes 72° 57' E., and 80° 21' E. ? 

3. The sum of the series 

sin A 4- sill 2 A + sin 3 A 4- . . . 4- sin w A ? 

4. Sturm’s Theorem ? 

5. Solution .of Quadratic Equations by continuous approxi- 
mation ? 

6. Construction and principle of the Sextant ? 

7. A given force (a) is-fcsolved into two forces, acting at a 
given angle ; determine the locus of the extremity of cither com- 
ponent in terms of the given force and angle. 

8. A body {w) is kept at rest on a plane, whose inclination is 
a, by friction (the coefficient of friction being given), and a force 
acting in a given direction : compare the force and the weight of 
the body. 


3. a, 

h, 

c. 

a. 
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15th December . — From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. a. Define the Science of Political Economy. 
b. State Mr. Senior’s definitions of Wealth. 

2. State the four elementary propositions of the Science given 

by Mr. Senior. 

3. a. The primary and secondary requisites of Production ? 

b. The various modes mentioned by Mr. J. S. Mill, in 

which Labour is employed as an agent of pro- 
duction ? 

c. The fundamental propositions respecting Capital, as 

given by the same economist ? 

4. State the Conditions of Value, and illustrate them. 

5. a. Commodities are frequently divided into three classes, 

according to their difficulty of attainment ? 

b. State the Laws of Value for each of these classes. 

c. The third class is a source of very important conse- 

quences. 

C. State and illustrate the ultimate analysis of Cost of Pro- 
duction. 

SECOND YEAR CLASS. 

4th December. — FlN)m 11 to 2. 

TRANSLATION. 

Professor IIarkness. 

{Translate into your Vernacular.) 

*^Industryis not only the instrument of improvement, but the 
foutidation of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true 
enjoyment of life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. lie who is a stranger to industry may possess, but he 
cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the relish to 
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pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good to man. It 
is the indispensable condition of our possessing a sound mind in 
a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both, that it is 
hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to 
health and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself, its effects are 
fatally powerful ; though it appear a slowly flowing -stream, yet 
it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only saps 
the foundation of every virtue, but pours upon you a deliige 
of crimes and evils. It is like water, which first putrefies by 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, and fills the 
atmosphere with death.’* 

4//i December » — From 2 to 5. 

TRANSLATIOxM. 

(Lito Enr/lish,) 

JTT JTffrt arr 

irr# jit 

^ 5ir^r- tr w 

?Jir, ? fTT irfsr^i: if^r^^FTRi qft^^rr arr^Ji dcir 
3T# # JJrtr 3?T=iTJT5rftr i:rffr ^ irrur qrf^- ^ 
^ ^ qr^er fnp Jrra- ^ 

31^ # ^rriTcT ^r^?rrt 

OTTiTT, ^ jh^ ^5^ ifrjp # m ^srrf^r ^Jif^ 
3r®TnT ^ rir- ^ ^rsir^ JT^itci 

ert 3iT?r 

^JT ^trarerni^ f srt lit, fiJiifir sm f^JTf^ 
anqw aiRwt ^rf?r Eira-fSf inir jtt^ 

fr T^^nlcr >r?yr, anf&r anfr sr^cn^qr w 
qr^JT ^St^FTR cT^t Jii^ ^wqr^ ar^f 

5nw‘ frcTT siit .qif^ qirjjir q 

^ iTTR^nir CRT air^riTi: 
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qTcT w^rr *Titen- in^ nr^ 

iirj ^ ^ f 33ifcr sFfft 3|3f qrfr, 

€r5rr??n¥ =rr? 55 tt%5t- ^ 

w^rr ^ ?5Tr ^ ^ferr srf^r 
3Ji^ ^ TOT^rr jrfir ^ fcJT 3i^[rr trh 
?R r^ 5Trf[ JTfw ir^fc|j ^rrfjrrtr 

^ art arrw- ^r^^j^frrtr ^rfrpiff^ #t 

?TFJrr 3 'S- ?r?rr^ ^?^Rrr prf^F^: , 5 ^ 

iFJTrtr 3TRrr f?^, w: ?r^, srrq-^rr 

WJT iir»t arr^^TT WTtr 3%3 r arrw. ^rl^RT qr? # ^ 
3Trw ft% ^r 'F^rwfr ^?r- s^rr rrirr^r ar^irr 
arrr^ wtR ^tr^t ^JrF?r ?lw>j 5 , 

f JTR t ^TiT ^Tri^ ^T^F^'iTiFrc^r fr#f srn^r 

it3r^, anf^ m iir%^ % ar^fw ir^qr arriifcT arr^r 
ajiiff arrs:?, 'A JTrc=^R3Tr 

5JTr ciTR#^r 'r^ Jrf4 anq-^rr ^ . qw^r^r 

j^ra’ (T^WRT w itfr- rr^?PT#r airq# 

aT^a?rr JTgTiRW^ irf^^ir ?rrc% ?r#r jr€T3T^?r ^{ 
aT5r:;OTrtr ^n^r; f ain^^rr arg^Jifcr ^ 1 ^ wffr 
It arffRrq- itrctt ?ir snticT %'lir cilr Irar 

^ tr itItwt f fl: 


4th December, — From 2 to 5. 
TRANSLATION. 

{Into Entjluh.) 

“ Hini<Kl ^ fcAiMeFii rini 'Mim, (Sm^ 

B,efO ^Rtl ^ai, 'HistJ ^llssli^ n^ 
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*(a My 63 , «H<nt'=iM\ n«ti 

M^lkiel MtT. 'ifC-ll'^ H<a,[l 
Mt/^ n"^ ^:'^i 63 M RlMlM tK 

^iot'^HR >HM^l njfl =llJ(<Rl ft«ll ^isini ^IMotR 

«t$X «v sjffvt ’^t'Hv-H^'^ 6<ii R^'cft 
ij^'Hl'Hi ^RU •n 6*^1 MMl ^ 'Hin «t 6<^^- ^<3 

^iH'^ Shmi R-ny kicHi'ni'^i 3iM^Hi<3 '<i<ii 

n^VnMi 63- it/i yi<l «irii«v n =>ihi, 

cHi6i ^i=Mni m'H Min M’ny n6"^l’, ni Miai MiriR 
!^:'«-iRnR.i uvTin Ri?y[i isMMni Mii, "SHn sAi'-fl Mn ni 

iM^niMl'^l M'-f6‘h''llfslM'n'H'HlMi5,ni§ nRMil^ 

M«nR (3M<1 •»H5£?^i jA'-^I, niMiai ^i n=K\ mi^ 

m 1| >0i mk-(R *^441 niHi:! !i<R Sir-ni ?AHi. n*! 
>iPi<4 n ■anPHdi nil Siinni^l y^cft'^Mi •»h^ ■>hi 
iiMMi mCm'^ <la <ia^ivf k'-Q,'^ nMl miJ; mkim M-iy "h 
^ni tinini^Mni is'aR "^i iv-iini <Hi'ciii6ni i-Aiti nMl ; 
'^IMVMM-j tl6ri tl6ri MM 13 My, riMl ifCni'in 
"IRll MfcT 1 6^ ^l nil'll i^MR ?:inKRMl ^HlMlJl 

^41 MfcT y, -ann^i -Mn'M fn<l M ^nR nn sn«r/n Mc-a'. 
’ifCni't^i ^Rii ^y ^ M'Maii rii^ VMiRi^'Hi^iMl ^n 
n^R"-fl <ln Mii^l 4<l 6*^ n®{l ^niidiMl iMR, ^n ^llnn 
<iMi ^ Mil 6'^\ nMl m^i-r/ ^iiwn ny «vy^ 

’^iMvnM lAi'-fl Mn ni ^ 'flM>{l di^lR 

niMRK-flfMi ^6 ^!A- n 'H'^R nn ^|inn n'i'=3 63- 
Mn: ^uniMl B v'^in mBi 6Bi BB Rm R'-fl MnB\ 
fiiMl •ann "iiMB Mm ^hrmi m^KI 6'^^BB 

MPM <M(?nMl BiM»-MM M!l>^ 'MlRl.” 
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5M December. — From 11 to 2. 

MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL rniLOSOPIIY, 
Professor Sinclair. 

1 . a. The locus of a point such that its distance from a 

• fixed point may be in a constant ratio {e) to its 

distance from a fixed line ? 

b. The value of e determines the kind of the locus ; 
demonstrate the several cases fully ? 

2. The orbit of a body, acted on by a central force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, may be expressed by 

^ in which r is the radius from the centre 

r 11 

of force, and p the perpendicular from the same point to the 
tangent to the orbit at the extremity of r ; h, //, 11, and V being 
constants. Prove, geometrically or algebraically, that the 
orbit is — 

<7, an Ellipse, with focus in the centre of force ; 
h, a Parabola, with ditto ditto ; 

c, an Hyperbola, with ditto ditto ; 

according as certain relations subsist between the constants p, 
R, V ? 

3. a. E([uation of the involute of the circle ? 

h. Instances of, and reasons for, the employment of this 
involute in machinery ? 

4. a. A solid immersed in a fluid sustains an upward pres- 

sure ; why, and how much T 

b. Yet a body specifically lighter than a fluid may be 
kept at the bottom of the vessel by the pressure of 
the fluid ; under what conditions ? 

5. a. The more important parts of the Railway Locomo- 

tive Engine ? 

p. The functions necessiry to the management of the 
Engine ? 


M 
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{)th December . — From 1 1 to 2, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor Giraud. 

1 . What is Lime | In what conditions is it found in Nature ! 
State its leading properties and uses. 

2. State the Law of Equivalent Composition : illustrate it by 
ah example ; and explain it on the Atomic Hypothesis. 

3. What are the necessary elements of a simple Voltaic Cir- 
cle ; and what are the chemical and electrical conditions of these 
elements when the circle is completed ? 

4. Explain the action of an ordinary Galvanometer. 

5. How is the Carbonate of Soda manufactured from Com- 
mon Salt ? 

6 Explain the phenomena that occur when a Leyden Jar is 
charged and discharged. 

7th December , — From 11 to 2. 

1. HISTORY. 

, Professor Sinclair. 

1 . a. The Age of Louis XIV. may bp characterized from the 

prevalence of a certain System ? Its formation, 
and maxims ? 

b. The consequences which the application of these 

maxims had upon the mutual relations of the 
States could not but be highly injurious, both in 
peace and w^ar ? 

c. With this character of the Age, another was in a 

peculiar manner combined, and why ? 

2. Brief History of the Colonial affairs^ from I CGI to 1700 — 

a. Of the French ? 

b. Of the English ? 

c. Of the Dutch ? * 

3. a, Clive’s career in India may be divided into three 

parts ; of which give a brief description, and the 
most important results ? 
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b. The position of England among the European States 
• at the period of his first visit ? 

c. Dwell, at some length, on the political and social 

benefits produced by the reforms of his last 
sojourn ? 

II, geography: 

1 . a. The Earth, considered as a planet, consists of three 

distinct, but not unrelated, parts ? 
b. Area of the Earth^s surface ? In what proportions, 
and where, are the land and water severally 
distributed ? Pole of the land hemisplicre ? This 
indicates, in some degree, where the origin of the 
tides and ocean currents should be looked for ? 

2. Of the Antarctic Drift Ciirrent : the cause, course 

and divisions, and the various names it receives, 
and its connection with navigation ? The differ- 
ence of temperature of the sea at certain sides of 
the Galapagos Islands is sometimes remarkable, 
and the cause ? 

b. Of the Equatorial Current of the Pacific ; the cause, 
and direction and velocity, and its sotithcrn and 
northern limits? Position of the North Equa- 
torial counter current ? 

3. a. Instances of the services of the Trade Winds to com- 

merce ? Their causes ? The Monsoons are modi- 
fications of them ? 

b. Comprehension of the term Climate, as understood 
by Humboldt? Enumerate the chief causes which 
determine physical climate ? 

€, The isotheml and isochimenal curves deviate much 
more from the parallels of latitude than the 
isothermal. The meaning of these terms, and 
the physical expianation of the fact ? 
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December, — From 11 to 2. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor IIarkness. 

1. Cousin’s classification of philosophical questions? Ilis 
determination of the order in which they should be treated ? 

2. The method which Locke proposes to pursue in the Ehaij 
on the Unman Understanding f Its merit, and its fault, accord- 
ing to Cousin ? 

3. What does Locke term simple^ and what complex ideas ? 
IIow are the latter deduced from the former ? 

4. The idea of pure space how obtained, according to Locke ? 
Cousin’s criticism of this doctrine, and his distinction between 
the logical and the chronological order of ideas ? 

5. Why, according to Locke, is thought or feeling not 
essential to the existence of mind ? 

A 

{)lh December, — From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOxMY. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1. a. The functions of Money, and illustrate their import- 

ance ? 

' b, Tlie commodities best fitted for these purposes, and 
why so ? 

2. a. Value of Money, an ambiguous expression ? And 

an erroneous theory connected with this confusion 
of language ? 

b. State, as fully as you can, on what the Value of 
' Money depends ? 

3. a. Objections to a double standard of value ? 

b. The employment of gold and silver as money in 
England how regulated, so as to avoid < these 
objections ? 

4. a. Give a satisfactory refutation of the theory of a 

general over-supply. 
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b, Tho origin of this notion, as traced by Mr. J. S. 
• Mill ? 

5. Interchange of commodities between distant places is 
determined by certain differences in their cost of production 
(Ricardo) ? Illustrate the theory by an example ? 

6. a. The direct benefits of Commerce wherein consist ? 

Its indirect benefits are still more important ? 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 

Wth December * — From 11 to 2. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor Fraser, 

1. State the distinction between the necessary and optional 
functions of Government ; and show that the former cannot be 
limited to the affording of protection against force and fraud. 

2. State Adam Smith’s fundamental maxims relating to tlie 
qualities desirable in a system of taxation ; and illustrate the first, 
or explain on what grounds equality should be tire rule in 
taxation. 

3. What, according to Hancock, is the most simple and 
natural tax, as conforming to all these maxims of Smith ; and 
what are the points to be determined in order to frame it ? 

4. Explain why this most simple and natural tax has not 
been more generally adopted ? 

,0. State the theory of price, according to Hancock, and 
explain the method by which Political Economists account for the 
two distinct classes of variations in prices. 

6. Explain, according to Mill, how the purchasing power of 
money depends, in the first instance, on demand and supply, and 
ultimately, on the cost of its production. 

7. Examine (in its two forms, or with reference to the tw^o 
elements of demand) the doctrine of an over-supply of all com- 
modities above demand ; give the true explanation of the two 
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fconomicftl facts which have given occasion to the notion of 
general over-supply. 


\2th December . — From 11 to 2. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


Professor Sinclair. 

1 . a. Prove Lagrange’s theorem for the expansion of F (z) 
in powers of where ^ = y -f wf (-). 
b. Hence devclope the wth power of the focal radius vector 

of an ellipse (r = a . - — ') in powers of 

* \ 1 4- e cos 0 )^ 


cos 6).. 

2. a. Prove the radius of curvature of an ellipse is 

\ 

p a . ^ — , X being the angle between 

(1 — c2sin2X)^ 

the normal and the major axis. 
b. Hence derive the eccentricity of the Earth (assumed 
to be an elli[)Soid of revolution), the lengths of a 
degree of the meridian at two different latitudes, 

' and the corresponding X, X', being known, 
r. And hence find the lengths of^hc equatorial and polar 
radii. 

3. Find the value of / . 

/a.'" (a + 6^*^) 

4. Derive the six equations which arc necessary and sufficient 
for the equilibrium of a free system. 

5. A simple geometrical method of compounding pairs of 
equal and opposite parallel forces acting in any planes ? 

G. Find the centre of a system of parallel forces in terms of 
the moments of the forces with respect to three rectangular 
planes. 

7. General description of Volcanic phenomena, and the Vol- 
canic districts of Asia ? 

8. State distinctly the cause of the Tides, and the progress 
and some other phenomena of the Tide-Wave ? 
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V3>th December , — From 11 to 2. 

BOTANY. 

Professor Giuaud. 

1. Trace the analogies between the development of a Leaf- 
bud and the growth of an Embryo, 

2! What are the several systems of Vessels in Plants ? 
What the structure of these Vessels, and their functions? 

3. From what Binary Constituents of the Air and of the 
Soil do plants derive the materials for the growth of their 
tissues, and the formation of their secretions ? Describe the 
mode in which Plants assimilate these materials. 

4. In Natural History Sciences we may have two distinct 
methods of Classification : how do these differ from each other 
in their nature and objects ? 

5. Explain the necessity for a “ Rotation of Crops’* ; and 

how Guano,” used as a manure, may obviate this necessity, 
as regards the ** Cerealia.” • 


\Aih December , — From 11 to 2. 

MOi^L PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Harknkss. 

1 The coincidence of Benevolence, and Self-love, as regards 
the promotion of human happiness ? 

2, How does Butler establish the superior antliority of Con- 
science ; and arrive at the conclusion that Man, “ from his make, 
constitution, or nature, is, in the strict sense, a law to himself” ? 

3. Show the ultimate coincidence of Conscience and reason- 
able Self-love. 

4, The principal heads of the argument for a future state, 
derived : (a) From the nature of mind ; {b) From the Consti- 
tutiow of Man, and the circumstances in which he is placed ? 

5. Stewart mentions a facty which must be admitted, and an 
ittference, which may be consequentially drawn from it, even 
according to the scheme of absolute Atheism ? 
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15^4 December, — From 11 to 2. 

INDUCTION. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1 . State the importance of Inductive Logic, 

2. a. Bacon’s First Aphorism? 

b. It contains the essence of Induction as conceived by 

Whewcll ? 

c. And the Ground of Induction as stated by Mill, 

Stewart, and earlier philosophers ? 

d. An erroneous limitation respecting this Ground is cor- 

rected by Bailey ? 

.‘1. Those who had treated the Sciences up to Bacon’s time, 
went into opposite extremes. Ills apt illustration of their func- 
tions severally, and that of the correct investigator of Nature ? 

4, a. Laws of Nature ? Explain the meaning of ‘‘ the 
general regularity in Nature,” and illustrate it ? 
b. Meaning of^ and the attributes or characteristics of, 
a Cause ; and Mill’s reasons (against Comte) for 
retaining the term ? 

f). a. Mill’s Four Methods of Ejmerimental Inquiry ? 

Source of a characteristi* imperfection of the 
Method of Agreement ? 

* h. The stages of the Deductive Method ? 

.. G. a. The various modes of the explanation of Laws of 
Nature ? 

h. Limit to this explanation assigned by Mill, which 
differs from two opposite extremes ? 

7. a. The proper use of scientific hypotheses ? 

h. Legitimate, how distinguished from illegitimate hypo- 
theses ? and instances of each kind in illustration ? 
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December, — From 11 to 2. 

LITERATURE. 

Professor Harkness. 

[N.B. — Whore no distinct question is proposed, explain the words or pas- 
sages printed in Italics.] 

• OTHELLO. 

1. lago, — In following him I follow hut myself ; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so for my peculiar end : 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In complement extern, ^tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at : I am not what I am.” 
The peculiar end here alluded to ? Point out and define 
clearly the logical subject and predicate in the last sentence. 

2. Brah.^*^ What teH’st thou me ofirobbing? this is Venice ; 

My house is not a grangeP 
The nature of the distinction here indicated ? 

3. 0th, — “ ^ ^ which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To dr§w from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard 
But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered.” 

The emotion alluded to in the last sentence, and its tendency 
to advance his suit ? Can you quote a passage to this effect from 
any other English poet ? 

4. ** Upon this hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

The name, nature, and use of the emotion which was the prin- 
ciple of mutual attraction in this case ? 

N 
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f). lago, — Who steals my purse steals trash ; His some- 
thing, nothing ; 

’Twas mine, His his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed,^ 

6, 0th, — Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can thy former light restore. 

Should I repent me : hut once put out thine. 
Thou cunning* st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relume 
Explain the Mythological allusion. 

7. Give a sketch of the characters of the Moor, lago, and 
Desdemona. 


FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 

8M December, — From 1 1 to 2. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor Sinclair. 

1 . The force of attraction varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, find — 

a. The attraction of a homogeneous sphere, on a particle 

without it ? 

b. The attraction of a heterogeneous sphere, composed 

however of homogeneous concentric shells, on a 
particle without it ? 

c. Attraction of a homogeneous spherical shell on a 

particle within it ? 

2. a. The Statical and Dynamical measures of Force ? 
h. The differential equations of Motion ? 
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c. Derive the differential equation of the equilibrium of 
• a fluid ? 

3. The weights P and Q act in opposite directions, P descend- 
ing, by cords on a wheel and axle, originally at 
rest, whose radii are a and b; (neglecting the 
weight of the wheel and axle and cords, friction, 
and atmospheric resistance,) deduce — 

a. The accelerating force at the unit of distance from 

the axis ? 

b. The velocity of P at any instant in terms of the angle 

(d) described from the beginning of the motion ? 

c. The time required to raise Q a given height h ? 

a. Of a free body acted on by any forces, the spontaneous 
axis of rotation will have a minimum moment of 
inertia ? 

h. Knowing the moment of inertia of a body round an 
axis passing through its centre of gravity, required 
the moment round a parallel axis at a given 
distance ? 

5. a. Prove Clairaut’s Theorem, that 

r = E {l +(^_e)siu'‘X 

m being the ratio of the centrifugal force at the 
equator to the equatorial gravity E, E the gravity 
at the latitude X, and e the cllipticity ? 
h. Hence, the change in the length of the seconds 
pendulum (vibrating in vacuo), varies as the change 
in the square of the sine of the latitude ? 
c. And prove the first approximate equation for the 
pendulum ? 

6. a. Aberration of light ? And the Constant of aberration 

adopted by Mr. Baily ? 

The effect of aberration on the apparent positions of a 
star throughout the year ? 
f. Annual parallax ? 
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9th December, — From 11 to 2. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor Fraser. 

1 . What are the two questions to be considered in treating 
of the principles of Morals? What considerations enter into 
the first, and what into the second ? 

2. What are the three classes to which the different accounts 
that have been given of the nature of Virtue may be reduced ? 

3. To which of these classes does Plato belong ; and what 
account does he give of the nature of virtue ? 

4. What view did the Stoics take of the nature of virtue ? 

5. Of what system was Dr. Hutcheson the ablest expounder, 
and what view did he give of the nature of virtue ? 

6. With reference to the second question to be considered 
in treating of the principles of Morals, what /ire the two classes 
into which those systems which make sentiment the principle 
of approbation may be divided ? 

7. To which of these classes does Smith’s system belong ? 
Give a general view of his system ? What error does 
Dr. Brown point out in it ? 
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APPENDIX E. 


SELECTED ANSWERS. 


LOGIC. 

First Year Students. 

1 . When we draw off and contemplate separately any part 
of an object presented to the mind, disregarding the rest of it, we 
are said to abstract that part, as a man may make the scent of a 
rose the subject of his thought, disregarding its colour, form, &c. 
A person may take into consideration the liglit of the sun inde- 
pendently of its place in the sky, or its magnitude, &c. In 
abstraction, we retain in our mind all the circumstances of charac- 
ter, place, time, as well as the idea of unity of the object or 
person in our mind, though we make one of these to be the 
subject of our thought ; while in generalisation, which I have to 
explain, we have only an imperfect view of art individual or object. 
When, in contemplating several objects, and finding that they 
agree in certain points, we take into our minds only the points 
in which they agree, and disregard every other, and give to each 
and all, a name common to them all in the points they all agree 
with one another, we are said to generalise, and the term so 
applied is called a common term. By generalisation we either 
get I term denoting the individuals, which is then said to be a 
concrete common term, or a term denoting the circumstance 
in which individuals or objects are alike, which is called an 
abstract common term. Concrete denotes form and matter, 
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while abstract only the form. We thus see that generalisa- 
tion cannot be eifected without abstraction, though we can 
abstract without the process of generalisation. From Socrates 
we come by generalisation (though first by abstraction) to the 
term Philosopher ; from philosopher, to the common term 
Man; and from this wc come to the more general term 
. Animal, By generalisation we do not come to employ a parti- 
cular common term, but a term denoting a class we choose to 
intend — as, Building can be placed in the class of stone buildings, 
or in that of Commodities, if it is intended to he sold. Abstrac- 
tion, and then generalisation, are necessary in the process of 
reasonii^l ; for in a syllogism wc should have a common term, and 
a term cannot be said [to be] coiimon unless it is deduced by 
generalisation. Common term, also called sign or representative 
of a class of things for which it stands, furnishes us with only an 
inadequate view of anjudividual, for it gives only that part of an 
object which is alike to the parts of all the objects. 

Narmadashankar Lalshankar. 

t 

2. The examples of the fallacy of the undistributed middle 

term are as follows : A man who is indifferent to all reli- 

gion is ouc who does not seek to force his religion on others : 
this man docs not seek to force religion on others ; 
therefore he is indifferent to all religion.*’ “ Testimony is a 
kind ,bf evidence more likely to be false than a miracle to b#true : 
the evidence on which the Christian miracles were believed was 
testimony, therefore the evidence on which the Christian miracles 
were believed is more likely to be false, than a miracle to be 
true.” These examples, if we put symbols for words that have 
meaning, become, x\^y ; z\^%j : therefore sis x ; in which we 
see the middle .term y is undistributed in both premises. 

3. The advantage of using non-significant symbols for the 
terms that occur in a syllogism is, that the validity or invalidity 
of the reasoning Womes evident, according as the abstract form 
ill which we put it agrees or not with the dictum. When an 
argument is expressed in many words, as in the examples I have 
given in answer to question 2, it is often diffi^lt to understand 
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its soundness or unsoundness ; whicli difficulty is at once got 
over by substituting non-significant symbols, as x, y, jp, &c. for 
the terms that occur in it. 

Hamkrishna Gopal. 

4. The syllogism “ Every ir is y ; -s? is not x ; therefore z is not 
y,** is not valid, because, though the middle term x is distributed 
in both the premises, being in the first premise the subject of a 
universal proposition, and in the second the predicate of a nega- 
tive proposition, yet the term y, which is undistributed in the 
premise, is distributed in the conclv^ion, being in the first the 
predicate of an affirmative proposition ; so that in reality^we take 
a term more extensive in its signification in the conclusion than 
what is allowed in the premise, which is equivalent to introducing 
an additional term. Now let us take a concrete example. If I 
say — every tree is a vegetable : grass is not a tree ; therefore it is 
not a vegetable ; the syllogism is invalid ; t\io reasoning, in this 
case, being the same as that given in the abstract form. 

Javerilal Umiashankar. 

5. Terms which are equivalent to one another, in other words 

[which] are of equal extent, are technically called Qonvertihle 
terms ; as, when we say man is rational, the term rational, we 
know, is of equal extent with man, because it cannot bo affirmed 
of anjithing else. The propositions — “ All equilateral triangles 
are equiangular,” All excess is hurtful,” can be converted as fol- 
lows : Some at least equiangular triangles are equilateral,” 

“ Some hurtful things at least are carried to excess.” 

6. Logic only professes to explain the principles on which 
reasoning proceeds, and enables us to conduct the reasoning 
process rightly. If, therefore, the premises we start from be 
true, our reasoning, if logically conducted, will give us a true 
conclusion. Therefore, in order that we shpuld arrive at true 
conclusions, we must always start from true |)remises : which, 
however, can hardly be expected to be always the case, since 
we are liable to assume prejudices, to view or^y one side of a 
question, are gulftd by our interest, and so forth. In short, 
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Logic cannot reach the real performances of our nature* To 
conduct our understanding, therefore, we require Oome other 
rules besides those given by Logic. 

Locke gives three miscarriages that men commit with 
respect to their reason, which hinder them in their progress 
towards knowledge. The first is of those who do not reason 
at all, but do and think according to the example of others. , 

The second is of those who allow their passions and interest 
to influence their judgment. 

The third is, that we are not able to take in all sides of a 
question. We are all short-sighted, and view only one side of a 
matter, and therefore the judgment we would give with regard 
to it will not be true. The worst form which this misconduct 
of men assumes, is of supposing that what we have learnt or 
read is true, everything else is wrong. To provide against 
coming to such rash conclusions ns these, we should collect 
and take in arguments and con, before wc proceed to any 
conclusion. 

All our Tuiscouduct with regard to our mind arises from want 
of a due improvement of its powers ; wc should, therefore, prac- 
tise ourselves to reason, and otherwise improve our mind. 

We should always have determined ideas of things, and 
should settle the significatiou of the words wc employ to desig- 
nate them. 

Some men arc governed by principles which are not self- 
evident, nor arc true ; such as this — The founders or leaders 
of any party are good, and therefore their tenets are true.’’ 
Such princijiles are taken by men without examining the grounds 
on which they stand, and this they do, because they are not able 
to reason through a long chain of consequences to remote princi- 
ples. They should therefore accustom themselves to such a 
kind of reasoning ; and Locke recommends the study of mathe- 
matics as calculated to create such a habit in them. 

All men are governed by prejudices which hinder them in 
their progress towards knowledge. This is a Very great impedi- 
ptent to our progress in knowledge, against wj^h Locke proposes 
the following remedies. 
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We should not be in love with any opinion^ or wish it to be 
true, until we know it to be so. We should always examine the 
principles which we take, and see how far we can safely rely on 
them. 

Some men do not make observations upon particular matters 
of fact, which hinders them from getting knowledge, the founda- 
tions of which are particular facts. Opposite to these are those 
who* draw general conclusions from every fact they see or read. 
These extremes ought to be avoided. Locke says, that we 
should take hints from particular facts, and carry them in our 
minds, to be judged of, by what we shall find in history to 
confirm or refute them. 

Some men hunt after arguments that would favor their doc- 
trines, which is misguiding their understanding wilfully. We 
should always try to find arguments pro and eon. 

We should not deal hastily with any subject in hand. 

In order that we should accustom ourselves to all sorts of 
reasoning, and that we should not erect our opinions upon single 
view, we should get knowledge in all tfie sciences. We should 
resolve every principle we meet with in books to the grounds on 
which it stands. Such a habit of examining what books advance, 
is useful in our progress towards knowledge. . 

These are the principal miscarriages of men with reference to 
their understanding, with their proper remedies, as given by 
Lock% 

Ramkrishna Gopal. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Second Year Students. 

1. Philosophical questions, according to Cousin, may be 
divided into two classes, embracing all the questions, general 
and particular ; all those that present themselves immediately, 
and^all those that are to be sought for in the depths of science ; 
all that are knowfi and are possible. According to him (Cousin) 
philosophy is the science of human nature, considered in the 
facts that offer memselves to our observation. Amongst these 
o 
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there are those that refer more particularly to the hiielligence# 
and are called Metaphysical. Metaphysical questbnSi whea 
reduced to general formulasi constitute intellectual prmd« 
pies. Metaphysics is therefore the science of the intelligence 
in that of the intellectual principles* Intellectual principles 
are ^vided into two classes^ those referring to the intelligence 
in which they exists to the subject that possesses them, to the 
reflection and consciousness that exercises and contemplates 
them, and those which relate to outward objects, not as in 
themselres or in ourselves, but in their consequences and 
external applications. The human mind has regard, not only 
to the subject, but also to the external world. Philosophical 
questions are therefore divided into subjective and objective. 
These embrace all the thoughts, all perceptions, all sensations, 
all ideas, which we have or can have. 

The subjective problems are divided into problems concern- 
ing the actual, the primitive state of our cognitions, and those 
regarding the passage from the primitive to the actual. The 
objective problems are divided into logical, and metaphysical 
problems; problems regarding the absolute and the external 
existences, and the particular existences. 

Philosophical questions being classified into subjective and 
ohjeetive^ it remains to satisfy the second law of philosophical 
classificatioD, viz. to determine the order in which they ought 
to be treated. Evidently the subjective problems ought to be 
treated before the objective. Though they may be presented 
to us at one and the same time, yet the subject, the thinking 
subject, must have precedence. It is only in and through the 
xoind that we derive all our knowledge of the external world ; 
and the knowledge of the subject, therefore, is essential to the 
acquisition of all objective problems. 

But the subjective problems present themselves under different 
aspects. We may inquire into the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, as they' are actually present in the understanding ; or we 
may begin with the inquiry as to their origin, "^he true method 
must begin with the inquiry into the actual characteristics of our 
cognitiotl without any systematic prejudice, and then investigate 
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their, ori^n, and trace their genesis. For to begin with the 
primitive is to begin with one of the most difficult, obscure, and 
embarrassing questions, without any light and guide. Besides, 
by so doing, the hypothesis we may propose to explain their 
origin may be false, and we will then arrive at a false actual, and 
the relation between the actual and the primitive will be the 
relation between two hypotheses. The subjective problem will 
then be falsified. What then becomes of the objective ? Our 
knowledge will be all perverted. Whereas to begin with the 
actual is to begin with one of the most simple problems, and 
when we have determined the actual characteristics of our cog- 
nitions in the developed state, we may safely inquire into their 
origin, and trace the path by which they have arrived at the 
present state. 

In regard to the objective problems which should follow the 
subjective, logical problem, problems regarding the aheolute and 
external existences, should be treated before the metaphysical, 
regarding particular existences ; for the solution of the former 
is the principle of the latter. Thus tHe order in which philoso- 
phical problems ought to be treated is, first, the subjective before 
the objective, and of the subjective, the actual before the primi- 
tive; then the objective ; and of them, the logical ^before the 
metaphysical. 

2. The method which Locke proposes to pursue in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding is the following 

First . — He proposes to make inquiry into the origin of those 
ideas which we observe, and are conscious* to ourselves, and how 
the understanding comes to be furaished with them. 

Secondly . — ^To show what knowledge the understanding hs^ ^ 
by those ideas, and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly . — To inquire into the grounds of faith and opinion ; 
whereby be means that assent which ^e give to any proposition 
as true, of whose truth we have as yet no certain knowledge. 

This is the method which he proposes to pursue. Its true 
merit consists w having commenced with the psychological pro- 
blems. This is indeed the true method. Without the knowledge 
of our understanding, we should never expect to attain! a perfect 
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knowledge of everything that is attainable by our limited capa- 
city. The knowledge of our understanding is impliiDd in every 
science. But are the ontological problems to be omitted 7 
They should certainly be postponed ; but to neglect them entirely, 
is to commit a great mistake. Locke not only neglects the 
ontological problems, but begins with the origin of ideas. Instead 
of inquiring into the actual characteristics of our cognitions, he 
begins to seek their origin. Certainly he runs a great risk. If 
he does not happen to hit upon the true origin, he will deceive 
himself ; the one he shall propose shall be only hypothetical, 
and therefore have no ground in science. The first maxim to 
be observed in scientific investigations is to take nothing upon 
hypothesis ; and the second to neglect nothing. These Locke 
has set at defiance. We see the rock ; let us see whether 
Locke has made shipwreck upon it. Has he succeeded in hitting 
upon the true origin ? No. According to him, Sensation and 
Beflection are the two sources of all our ideas. He has thus 
imposed a system upon himself, and tries to resolve all our 
knowledge from experience — sensation and reflection. True 
experience is the condition of all our knowledge, but it is not 
therefore derived from it. Having commenced with the origin 
of ideas, he has perverted all knowledge. There are many ideas 
that are not derived from sensation and reflection. Cousin takes 
and examines the ideas of space, time, infinite, personal identity, 
and substance, and shows that they are not derived from the 
origin which Locke assigns them. Thus the radical errors of 
Locke are, — l«f, he begins with the origin of ideas, instead 
of preparing an inventory of tjbem ; 2nd, he neglects the question 
regarding the actual state of our cognitions ; 3rd, he not only 
pbl^ones the ontological question, but entirely neglects it. 

3. Those ideas which the mind derives from sensation and 
reflection, unmixed, and entirely distinct from one another, and 
which are the subsequent materials of all our knowledge, are 
called simple ideas. Thus, though we find hardness and warmth 
in the same piece of wax, yet the idea hardness is as distinct i^om 
that of warmth, as it is from the smell of a rose, or the white- 
ness of t^Uly. When the mind is furnished with these simple 
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ideas, it by the faculties of combining, comparing, enlarging, 
and abstraiting, derives what he (Locke) calls complex ideas. 
A dozen, beauty, theft, &c. are all complex ideas. 

4. The idea of pure space according to Locke is obtained by 
Sensation; or, to be more minute, by the sight and touch. Cousin 
objects to this. According to Locke himself, sight and touch 
giveais the idea of solidity only. But the idea of solidity is 
nothing less than body. From these premises. Cousin draws 
the legitimate conclusion, that with Locke, body and space are 
the same. He (Locke) says so implicity ; but he also explicitly 
says that “ to say that the world is somewhere, is the same as 
to say that the world exists.” The existence of the world, which 
certainly is a body^ is the same as the existence of the place it 
exists in. He evidently confounds body with space. Let us 
see whether the idea of space, which we possess, which all men 
possess, is the same with tlie idea of body ; whether we confound 
the idea of body with the idea of space. Every one knows 
that this paper exists, and that it exis|J;s in some space ; that 
the world exists, and exists in some place. Is not, then, 
the existence of the world one thing, and the space it possesses 
another? Certainly. Now, can we suppose that this paper, this 
world, ten thousand other worlds, may not exist ? Yen, we can. 
But can we suppose that the space does not exist ? We can 
suppose the non-existence of a body, of all bodies, but we 
cannot suppose that space may not exist. Thus we see that the 
idea of space is necessary and absolute. On the other hand, the 
idea of body is contingent and relative, Thfe idea of space is a 
rational conception, while the idea of body is a sensible represen- 
tation. These differences clearly show that the ideas of body . 
and space are distinct from each other, and are therefore not the 
same. 

Cousin distinguishes the logical order of ideas from the 
chronological. The logical order of ideas is the condition of the 
existence of an idea without the supposition of which the other 
cannSt be supposed. Thus the idea of space is the logical con- 
dition of the idea of body. We cannot suppose a body to exist, 
except in some space. The chronological order is th^1|fevelop- 
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ment of one idea before another in respect of time. Thus the 
idea of body is the chronological condition of the idea of space. 
Locke confounds the logical order with the chronological. 

5. If actual thinking is as inseparable from the mind as 
extension is from body, when a man sleeps we must consider him 
as thinking. If, what passes in his mind when he sleeps, he is 
not conscious of, he cannot be said to be thinking. If he thinks, 
and knows not what he thinks about, is not aware of the emo- 
tions produced in his mind while asleep, he is not the same man. 
Socrates awake and Socrates asleep would be two distinct per- 
sons. Upon these grounds, Locke proves that man does not 
think always, though the mind exists ; or that thought or feeling 
is not essential to the existence of the mind. « 

Jagannath Narayan. 

1 . The preliminary question of all philosophy is the classifi- 
cation of philosophical questions. 

The first law of classification is, that it should be complete, 
embracing all questions, particular and general ; both those that 
present themselves immediately, and those that are to be sought 
for in the depths of science — in short, all that are known, and 
all that are possible. 

The second law of classification is, that it should establish the 
relations of all the questions which it enumerates, and describe 
with precision the order in which each should be treated. 

Philosophy is only the science of l^man nature consider- 
ed in the facts which it affords to our observation. Among 
these fa^ts there are some that refer more especially to the 
Intelligence, and hence they are called metaphysical facts. 
Metaphysical facts, or the phenomena by which the intelligence 
displays itself, when reduced to general formulas, constitute 
metaphysical principles. Metaphysics is therefore the study of 
the intelligence in that of our intellectual principles. 

Philosophical questions are at the outset divided into two 
great classes. The intellectual principles may be considered in 
two l^ts of view, either with respect to the intelligence in 
which'Wt^ exist, the subject that possesses them, or with refer- 
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enceto their respective objects; that i$i no longer in ourselves 
and tbemselvesi but in their external applications* When 
viewed in reference to the subject that possesses then)» they are 
briefly called subjective, and on the other hand, when viewed 
with reference to their external applications, objective. Besides 
these, there is another set of questions : for instance, in specu- 
lative philosophy, when the subject and the object are the 
same, which are termed subjective — objective. All philosophical 
questions, then, are divided, according to Cousin, into two grand 
classes, viz, subjective problems, and objective problems, which 
include all sensations, all perceptions, and all ideas. 

Now let us see which of these two classes of problems should 
be treated first ; should we take up first the subjective or the 
objective class ? Undoubtedly the subjective should be treated 
first; for the external objects exist for us only, in as far as they 
are manifested to us in our consciousness. Philosophically 
speaking, our knowledge of the subjective — the me — is earlier 
than the knowledge of the objective, — the not me, — which is only 
known to us in and through the me. We shall take up, then, 
first, the subjective problems, and see how many classes can 
they be sub-divided into. 

They are divided into three classes. We should first return 
into our consciousness, and carefully study all the phenomena 
manifested there, and view them under all their different charac- 
teristics and aspects ; we should be sure of having omitted none, 
and having taken nothing upon supposition ; and it is thus that 
we shall be able to collect the statistics of* the human under- 
standing, by classifying them according to the known>laws of 
scientific classification and division. We shall thus acquire tht 
inventory of the phenomena of the human understanding, as 
they are at present manifested in our consciousness, and know 
the subjective actual, or the actual phenomena of the understand- 
ing, as they are given at present, relating to the subject. But 
the subjective problem is not yet exhausted. We know the 
actu^, but we are ignorant of the primitive. We should then 
investigate, by all the means in our power, what were thq pheno- 
mena that are at present manifested to us in our consdifmness. 
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at their origini and we shall then know the primitive man. 
Between these two questions, there is still another.^ We know 
the actual and the primitive, but we are still ignorant of the way 
by which we came from where we were to where we are. This 
is the question of the relation of the primitive to the actual, and 
when we have done this, then the subjective problem will be 
entirely exhausted. After all, then, the subjective problem is 
i^ain in its turn divided into three classes, viz. 1st, the subjec- 
tive actual ; the subjective primitive ; and 3rd, the relation 
of the subjective primitive to the subjective actual. 

Let us now consider the 2nd, the objective problem. The 
objective problem divides itself into two classes — 1st, the question 
concerning the absolute, or concerning the reality of the existence 
of anything objective ; and 2nd, the question concerning the 
reality of the existence of particular objects, or the logical and 
the metaphysical. We have now seen which of the two pro- 
blems should be treated first, and into how many parts each 
of them respectively is divided. Let us then see in what order 
should the three parts into which the first is divided be treated, 
and in what order the two parts into which the second is 
divided should be treated. 

Of tho three parts into which the subjective is divided, we 
should treat — 1st, the subjective actual ; 2nd, the subjective 
primitive ; and lastly, the relation of the primitive to the actual ; 
and of the two parts into which the objective is divided we should 
treat — 15^, the question concerning existence in general ; and 2nd, 
the question concerning particular existences. 

Shridhar Vithal. 

3. Simple ideas are those that consist of one uniform appear- 
ance in the n\ind, and which cannot be resolved into any other. 
According to Locke, these are ^’the elements of all our know- 
ledge, and in their reception the understanding is barely 
passive. Complex ideas are those which are framed by the 
understanding out of simple ones, by certain powers tHat it 
possesses. These powers are by Locke reduced to three, 
nameliC the faculties of composition, and abstraction. By the 
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first, the mind takes or grasps up several simple ideas from 
the continuous stream of ideas that flows, joins them, and 
considers them so united as a unity — as one idea — in thought. 
By it, the mind takes the plurality of nature into a unity of 
thought ; and gets its notions or concepts. Locke calls these 
complex ideas. By the second faculty, the mind compares 
ideas without uniting them ; and thus gets all its ideas of 
relation. By the third, it, out of several simple ideas, dis- 
regarding that in which they differ, abstracts that in which they 
resemble ; considers that alone ; and makes that the object 
of its thought. This, in which they resemble, is called a 
general idea. 

Dadabiiai Hustamji. 

4. Locke, having taken Sensation and Reflection to be the 
only originals of our knowledge, derives the idea of pure 
space from Sensation — i, e, by sight and touch, the same 
as in body. Cousin speaks that Locke has not totally con- 
founded the idea of body with tliffe idea of pure space, 
for in one part of his work he shows that these two ideas 
are quite distinct ; but it is his system that has led him 
to such a blunder. Locke says, that the idea of body 
is the continuity of solid, separable, moveable pjirts, while 
that of space is the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, and 
immoveable parts. Thus far Cousin sees he is right. But 
when he says that the idea of pure space is got from sight 
and touch ; and again, that nothing but the idea of body is got 
from sight and touch, he necessarily reduces the idea of space to 
the idea of body, and this he was forced to do in consequence 
of his presupposed system. After criticising this doctrine of 
Locke, Cousin proceeds to show that the idea of body is the 
chronological condition of the idea of space, or, mother words, in 
the order of knowledge it is ftie idea of body that is first got ; 
and without this we would never have the idea of space. But 
then, in the order of reason and nature it is the idea of space 
which is first — that is, the idea of body presupposes the idea of 
space ; for the body, if it exists, must exist in some space ; and 
hence the idea of -space is the logical condition of til idea of 
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body. His distinction, then, between the logical and chrono- 
logical order of ideas, is, that if any idea presupposes another 
idea, the former is the chronological condition of the latter, which fs 
the logical condition of the former. His distinction between body 
and space is, that the idea of body is contingent, for we can 
imagine a body to be destroyed in whatever circumstances, but to 
imagine of destroying space is impossible, and, therefore, its idea 
is necessary and absolute. The idea of body implies limitation, 
and that of space absence of all limitation. The idea of body 
is got from our senses, white that of space is a pure rational 
conception. 

Jahangir Framji. 

5. According to Locke, the mind thinks with dilferent 
degrees of attention. Since, then, thinking admits of intension 
and remission, it is the action of the soul, and not essential to its 
existence. For, the operations of agents are susceptible of 
variety, but the essences of substances admit of no such varia- 
tion. They imply permanence and unchangeableness. 

Dadabhai Rustamji. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Third Year Students. 

1. All our Beneimlent Affections are accompanied with agree- 
able feelings or emotions. It is therefore impossible for us to 
exercise benevolence without adding to our own happiness. 
And those writers, whose business it is to afford amusement, have 
made this class of our active principles the vehicles of pleasure. 
Hence the principal charms of tragedy. IIow far it may be 
desirable to separate in this manner the luxuries of pity from the 
opportunities of exercising it may be doubted ; but the fact 
remains, that in promoting public good we are indirectly promot- 
ing private good, or our own happiness. So that self-love, qv an 
enlightened regard to our own happiness, is a guarantee that we 
should endeavour to promote public ’good, or the happiness of 
our sp^ies* Benevolence and self-love, though two distinct 
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principles, thus coincide, as regards the promotion of human 
happiness.^ 

MoTILAL Ji VANDAS. 

2. We shall first consider man as a being having various 
passions, appetites, affections, and the principle of reflection or 
Conscience ; and from this we shall see that the principle of 
constience is superior to all of them. 

Passion or appetite is a simple tendency towards such and 
such objects, without taking into consideration the means to 
be employed for their attainment. Now suppose that the 
gratification of this appetite or passion requires means which 
are wrong or vicious : conscience steps in and disapproves. 
Now which is to be obeyed, the voice of conscience, or the 
mere impulse of the passion ? Surely any man of a fair under* 
standing would give the preference to the former ; for it prevents' 
the gratification of a present appetite, which is contrary to our 
nature. Thus we see the superior authority of conscience. 
It magisterially exerts its authority, though uncalled. If passion 
prevail over this authority, it would be a mere usurpation. 
We must here make a distinction between power and authority. 
In a civil government, a rebellious man may by his mere 
strength and power gain mastership for a time, but the authority 
of government would remain unshaken. In the same manner, 
in the human constitution, a passion or appetite being strong, 
may prevail for a time, hut the authority of conscience would 
remaiu unshaken. If it had strength as it has right, and 
power as it has authority, it would have absolutely governed 
the world. It regulates and keeps all the under principles in 
due subjection. Thus sacred is its authority. 

Now let us make a contrary supposition, and let us take our 
nature as constituted of passions, appetites, affections, and con* 
science, the latter being of equal authority with the others. 
There will be no control of one over the other, and we will be 
acting conformably to our nature when any one prevails accord- 
ing to its strength. Now let us suppose a son to murder his 
father. Here he acts according to the strongest of his passions, 
and consequently he would be acting in conformity to his 
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nature. But the love of a son to his father is also in conformity 
to his nature. Consequently parricide and filial duty, which 
are quite contrary affections, are in conformity with his nature 
—-which is absurd. It is only when every passion or affection is 
under the supreme control of conscience, and guided under its 
influence, that man is, from his nature, a law to himself. -Of all 
the passions, affections, and appetites, in his nature, Conscience 
sits at the head. 

Edalji Shapurji* 

3. The object of Conscience is to prevent us from doing 
wrong and injustice to others. The object of Self-love is to pre- 
vent us from doing wrong and injustice to ourselves. The object 
of conscience is indirectly to do good to others ; the object of 
self-love is directly to do good to ourselves. But our real interest, 
as we have shown when treating of benevolence and self-love, 
coincides with the interest of others. Thercfbre conscience and 
reasonable self-love ultimately coincide. 

4. Our having the notions of right and wrong is the princi- 
pal ground of our argument for proving the existence of a future 
state. That we are under an obligation to follow conscience, and 
not act jqst as we please ; our conscience telling us that our 
actions will be followed by suitable rewards or punishments, 
according as they are good or bad, is the fundamental argument 
in proving the existence of a future state. The attestation of 
conscience is the principal proof. 

(«). The nature of our mind is such, that it analogically 
leads us to infer the existence of a future state. The subordina- 
tion of the other principles, and the supremacy of conscience, 
point the same way. Our constitution and external circum- 
stances prove that we are only in a state of trial. The ennobling 
pleasures we derive from the consciousness of our being able to 
resist the temptations to commit vicious actions, make us to 
anticipate still greater pleasures in another life. After having 
committed vicious actions, the remorse which we feel telB us 
that the punishment will not end with this. 

Mahipatram Rupram, 
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5. Even the Atheist must admit, from an observation of 
nature, th^ fact that virtue and happiness are connected in this 
world. If so, his objection against a future state may be made 
groundless, by asking him a question on his own principles of 
necessity — “ Why should we ever expect these two things, virtue 
and happiness, to be disconnected, which we see connected ?” 

Ganesu Dhondeva. 

3. The end of Conscience is, as abovementioned, to regulate 
the principles of human nature (that it is prevailed over by pas- 
sions is a thing we will not take into consideration) . The business 
of conscience, as such, is to make our conduct the most virtuous ; 
and as virtue leads to happiness, conscience indirectly leads to 
it -too. But its object in the first instance is virtuous conduct. 
Reasonable self-love puts us on the path to virtue, and therefore 
to happiness. Conscience dictates to us what course of life is the 
most proper, the most virtuous ; and, as before mentioned, if 
conscience had the might, it would have absolutely governed the 
world. Hence wc see the reason why all men are not perfectly 
virtuous. The coolest self-love, showing what measures are the 
most proper to gain a certain end, shows the virtuous line of 
conduct, and therefore happiness. These two, then, j?oincide in 
making us happy. This is not true in all men, because they do 
not follow the dictates of conscience as well as coolest self-love. 
In fact, in few men do we perceive conscience followed, and that 
not even to the required extent, and consequently we do not sec 
them happy. The ultimate end of conscience is happiness, and 
that of reasonable self-love is the same too. Hence wc see that 
they ultimately coincide. 

MoROBA SUNDARJI. 


LITERATURE. 

Third Year Students. 

1 . In following Othello to Cyprus, it is not to serve him 
that I am going ; but I follow him to serve mine own purpose. 
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For if my outward actions sKow the real nature and intentions of 
my heart, it will be very soon that I will put my heart on my 
arm, to be pecked at by jackdaws.’* “ In compliment extern” 
means external show. The general drift of the passage is, that 
“ nobody would be able to judge of my intentions from my out- 
ward conduct.” 

lago divides men into two classes ; the one he calls “ knee- 
crooking knaves, who, doting on their obsequious bondage, serve 
their masters, like asses, for nothing but the provender.” Under 
the other class he includes those that, seeming to serve their 
masters, serve but ihetn,sclves ; and when they have feathered 
their nests, do themselves homage. Of the former class he speaks 
as having no souls in them ; and includes himself under the 
second class. The peculiar end he alludes to is serving his own 
interest. In the last sentence, the first I” is the subject, and 
“ what I am” is the predicate of the proposition. 

2. lagq and Rodcrigo came near the house of Brabantio, 
and cried “ Thieves ! thieves ! thieves ! ” and told Brabantio to 
look to his purse, doors, and daughter : they said, You are 
robbed. Sir ! ” Upon this, Brabantio, coming down stairs, 
asked them what they told him of robbing, adding, “ This is 
Venice ; nf*y house is not a grange” — meaning that his house 
was in Venice, where so good and perfect security reigned ; and 
that .it was not a farm-house, alone in the solitude, where it 
may be liable to be frequented by robbers. 

3. In this passage, Othello relates the course which he 
took in winning over Brabantio’s daughter. The first “ which” 
in the question refers to the eagerness Desdemona showed in 
order to hear Othello relate his history to her father ; which 
observing,” says Othello, “ I took advantage of a favourable 
opportunity to speak to her, :and contrived means to draw from 
her an earnest request that I should relate to her the whole 
story of my career, of which she had heard something in •part 
when I related it to her father.” The reason why sbjS had^not 
heard the whole of it at the time was, that she was frequently 
called in [to] the house to attend some business. The word 
intentively was^ in the time of Shakspeare, used in the same 
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sense as attentively. ** I consented, and often did beguile her of 
her tears, lehen 1 did speak of some distressful stroke that my 
youth suffered/^ To beguile a man of his tears is to draw 
tears from his eyes without his knowledge. For example, 
when we see a tragical act well played in the theatre, although 
we are aware that the man is not actually in distress, yet we for 
the moment forget ourselves, and tear-drops begin to roll down 
our cheeks : in this case the actor may be said to beguile us of 
our tears. 

The emotion alluded to in the last sentence is pity or compas- 
sion ; and its tendency to advance his suit is evident because 
“ compassion,” as Butler says, “is momentary love,” and there- 
fore it was well fitted to work on the purpose of love. Virgil 
[ ? Dryden] speaks of this emotion in the following terms : — 

“ Pity melts the soul to love.” 

4. “ Upon this hint I spake.” This hint is the request of 

Desdemona to Othello, that if he had a friend that loved her, he 
(Othello) should but teach him how to tell his (Othello’a) story ; 
and that would woo her. When Othello related his whole story 
to her, she was so charmed that she cried, “ It was strange ; it 
was passing strange : it was pitiful ; it was wondrous pitiful.” 
This admiration of Othello’s conduct drew from Desdfimona the 
request above referred to. 

“ She loved me for the dangers I had passed, and I loved her 
that she did pity them.” The name of this emotion is sympathy ; 
it is the emotion by which we share in the .happiness or misery 
of our fellow-beings ; it works differently on occasions of happi- 
ness or of misery : but this difference in its workings tends to 
promote the happiness of mankind. When we share the sorrows 
of our friends, we diminish the amount each of us had to suffer ; 
but when we partake of their joys, what ii^ most singular, wc 
increase the amount each did enjoy. 

^ 6. Othello, having entered the bedchamber, he saw Desde- 
mon** asleep in her bed, and a lamp burning beside her. He 
was going tib kill her with his sword ; but in the mean time spoke 
to himself in the following manner : — “ I had better put out the 
light (meaning the lamp) ; and then put out the light” (meaning 
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tlie light of life). lie then says to the lamp, ** If I quench thee, 
I can restore thy former light, if I should repent”; then he speaks 
as if to Desdemona, who is still asleep — “ If I once put out thy 
light (life), thou artful type of excelling nature ! I know not 
where to find the Promethean heat (fire) that can relume thy 
light again.” 

Prometheus was the son of lapetus. He had made a man of 
clay ; and in order to animate that man, he, by the assistance of 
Minerva, stole the sacred fire from heaven ; upon winch Jupiter 
was incensed, and caused Prometheus to be put in chains on 
Mount Qaucasus. 

Ganesh Diiondeva. 

2. When Brabantio was told that he was robbed of his 
daughter, he said, “ This is Venice^ — that is, I do not believe 
that, in a city like Venice, which is governed well by nobles, and 
whore there is security of property and person, that robbery 
should be committed in the house of noble; “my house is 
not a grange”* — i, e, my house is not a farm-house, but that of 
a noble, llobbery can take place in such places as granges, but 
not in the lioiises of nobles. 

4, “Upon this hint I spake” ; — e. when I saw that the 
relation of my adventures excited her to pity, and consequently 
love, towards rne,-. I spake. The emotion which was the principle 
of attraction in this case was that of sympathy. It is that 
emotion by which we accommodate our minds <o the feelijigs of 
our ‘•fellow-creatures. It gives rise to an agreeable emotion 
when we participate in the joys and sorrows of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Our joys are doubled when they are communicated to 
others, while our sorrows are greatly diminished by communica^ 
tion to others. We^3lace ourselves in the situation of the sufferer 
when we sym])athlrse with him. It is an auxiliary to our 
moral faculty. Men often do actions from sympathy, which 
they would not have done easily from a sense of duty. Ihul 
sympathy leads men to perform moral actions, welfas to 
promote the ha])piness of their fcllow-creatui cs. 

5. “Who steals my purse steals trash” — i, e. whoever steals 
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money from me steals a trivial thing, ora thing but of little use; 

but the ijian who deprives me of my reputation, and tries to 
lower me in the estimation of my fellow-creiitures, does not there- 
by gain m6re reputation, for my lost reputation does not go to 
make an addition to his own. He is not raised in the estimation 
of the people by my being lowered. Thus nobody has gained 
by my loss, which is a real loss to me.** 

7. Othello was a general of great bravery. He was of a war- 
like disposition, and spent most of his life in war and strife. He 
was inured to all the hardships consequent on such a life. He 
steadily pursued the commands of his superiors, and was seldom 
found failing in his duty. His manly character surmounted all 
difficulties which attend a life of perils. He was guided by a 
sense of duty, which held a prominent place in his heart. He 
w'ould even forego enjoyment and life for the sake of performing 
his duty. With regard to his private character, we shall say a 
few words. He was steady in all his plans, and firmly ndhered to 
his resolution. For having once made up his mind, nothing 
could shake it ; and he will not fail to put his plan into execu- 
tion. With all this steadiness of pursuit, he was a man of short- 
sighted views. He was rash, and his thoughts did not reacli 
beyond the present moment. His indignation was easiTy roused. 
He had a great regard for his own character, and would even 
lose his life to prevent it from being tarnished. Easy of persua- 
sion. lago took advantage of his rash and indignant disposition. 
It was through his rashness that innocent Desdemona was 
obliged to part with her life ; and it was this which ultimately 
brought ruin upon him, and cast him into oblivion. 

lago was a man of an artful disposition ; had no regard for 
others ; very prone to promote his own interests, to the disregard 
of those of others. He did not hesitate to take unlawful measures 
where his own interest was involved. He was not merely selfish 
he was jealous. His jealousy towards Cassio, and the base 
means he .adopted in order to bring about his ruin, afford an 
example omis character. He was not of a sincere disposition. 
His outward actions were not the real denotements of the motives 
of his heart. He seemed to be what he was not. He was 
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prolific in deyising means base and vile in themselves, but which 
were calculated to advance his own interest. He was cunning 
and dishonest, and much skilled in the art of double-dealing. 
It was he who pursued Othello, and filled his ears with false 
suspicions against Desdemona ; it was he who brought about the 
death of that innocent creature ; and it was he who brought 
about the disgrace and ruin of that rash Othello. With what 
base means and cunning devices he brought about the deaths of 
Hoderigo and Desdemona, and the misfortunes of Othello I His 
character is shocking to humanity. But then he did not escape 
punishment. His own conduct was the cause of his misfortune. 

Desdemona was of a gentle and amiable disposition. Patient 
to all suffering, her pity was moved at every instance of afflic- 
tion in others ; her sympathy easily excited. It was the afflic- 
tions of the Moor which moved her so much, and led her to love 
him. She even left her father, to marry a man who had suffered 
hardships., She remained constant in her love towards the 
Moor up to the time of death. She did not prove ungrateful to 
him, but maintained a character of untainted repute. 

Edalji Shapurji. 


HISTORY, 

First Year Students. 

1. The Conquest of Constantinople, by the Turks, 1453 ; 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Wasco De Gama, 1498 ; the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, 1492 ; and the effect of these discoveries in chang- 
ing the great Commercial Routes ; the invention and use of 
Gunpowder ; all these events together effected a change in the 
politics of Europe, sufficient to justify the division of Modern 
History from that of tjie Middle Ages. 

3. Germany was the country which beheld the rise of the 
Reformation. The attacks of the Reformers were d^cted^ not 
only against the doctrines of [the] Papacy, but also against the 
temfK>wd authority of the Popes. The cause of Luther was 
em|)ra,ced by the German pijnees; for the Reformation, says 
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Ileereti» owed the immense influence it gained to the nature of 
the interests affected by it ; for these were of as much import- 
ance to the people as to their rulers* The Reformation tlius 
assumed its political character, and, according to Heeren, the 
history of its connexion with politics turns on four points ; — 
Which of the German princes espoused its cause ; why did they 
do so ; and in what manner ? In what manner, and to what 
extent, did they unite in forming the party which was opposed 
to the Emperor ? What were the views, and what were the 
measures, of the Emperor Charles V. in his opposition to it? 
How came the parties engaged to a final rupture, and how was 
the matter settled ? 

Luther was summoned before the Diet of Worms, and was 
outlawed by the Emperor, 1521 ; and thus arose the breach 
between Charles and Luther’s patron princes. 

The next following years, the Reformation spread into Saxony 
and Hesse, and created a ferment of ideas. In this stage of its 
progress, the Reformation produced two events — l«f, the War of 
the Feasants, which originated in Suabia, and spread into 
Thuringia ; but the battle of Frankenhausen put an end to it, 
1526 ; 2««?, Prussia was secularised by Albert of Brandenburg, 
1525. These events, together with the threatening ^pcarance 
which the battle of Pavia enabled Charles V. to assume, led to 
the first alliances distinguished by difference of faith ; the 
Catholics formed a league for mutual defence at Dessaw, 1525, 
while the Protestant States did the same among themselves at 
Torgau, 1526. Peace could not have been preserved, noyr, in 
spite of these associations, had not the minds of the parties been 
directed to the assembling of a general council. 

The Diet of Spires, which gave the Protestants their name, 
assembled in 1529. The reformed party having, at the meeting 
of that Diet, refused to acknowledge a decree which would have 
worked their ruin, received the name of Protestants. The one at 
Augsburg, assembled in 1530, by having established the articles 
of their bilief, showed that with all [the] explanation which the 
ingenuity of man could give, doctrines so opposed as those of the 
Protestants and Catholics would never be reconciled. The Pro- 
testants formed a league at Smallcald in 1531 . Notwithstanding 
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all these circumstances, unfavorable to a conclusion of peace, a 
peace was concluded at Nuremburg, 1532. 

Many circumstances subsequently served to maintain peace ; 
but after the treaty of Crespy, between Charles and Francis 
of France, was made, by which the wars between those two 
sovereigns were concluded, the Emperor commenced war with the 
Protestants, especially the league of Srnallcald. The leagu^e was 
dissolved ; and the Emperor imposed the interim upon his sub- 
jects. The city of Magdeburg opposed, and Maurice, Elector of 
Haxony, was sent to reduce it. This prince, a Protestant, dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the Emperor, commenced a war 
against him, which terminated in his (Maurice’s) victory. A 
j)eace was concluded at Passau, in 1552 ; and it was afterwards 
confirmed by a Diet at Augsburg. 

Ramkrishna Gopal. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

First Year Students. 

1 . a. The properties of the air on which the production of 
Winds in general depends, are fluidity, weight, elasticity, and 
expansibility. When the repose of the atmosphere is disturbed 
by any cause, the air is put in motion, and a wind is the result. 
Rut winds are generally caused by the unequal distribution 
of heat over the earth’s surface. If two portions of land be 
unequally heated, the air over the portion most heated, becoming 
specifically lighter, is pushed up by the comparatively colder air 
coming from the less heated part. This, again, in its turn, 
becomes lighter, and is accordingly forced up. But in the 
upper strata of the atmosphere, the direction of the winds is 
contrary. 

c. Rain is formed by the intermixture of two or more volumes 
of humid air, of different degrees of temperature, the soi^eral 
parts in union being incapable of holding the same amount of 
temperature that eacli can separately retain. This is the result 
of the law that the capacity of the air for moisture decreases at 
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a faster rate than the temperature. The intermixture of diff‘>r- 
ent portions is brought about by the winds. When sueh 
admixture takes place, rain falls in the form of small globules. 
When wind blows from the same quarter, the moisture is not so 
great. 

The south-west monsoon does not bring rain to the whole of 
India. When it blows over the Ghauts, most of the moisture 
with which it is filled is here precipitated, and thus causes a 
change in the season of the year. At those parts of the earth 
which are near the equator, the monsoon begins early in the 
year. In the southern parts of India, the monsoon commences 
in the month of May, but does not reach Delhi until the month 
of July. 

Javerilal Umiashankar. 

3. a. The causes which have combined to make Great 
Britain so pre-eminently distinguished by her industry and 
progress in the arts are various ; but most of them have their 
origin in the favorable moral character of the people, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which they are placed. Their insular 
position and internal resources have also a great part in bringing 
about that result. 

6, The most important of the mineral products* of Great 
Britain are coal and iron ; to the abundance of which she owes 
much. Lead, copper, and tin, are also important minerals. 
Cotton, woollen, silken, and hardware, are the most important 
manufactures. 

c. Agriculture is the most important of all branches of in- 
dustry, on account of its great returns ; and because on it 
the support of society depends. 

Bamkrishna Gopal. 

Second Year Students. 

1 . a. The Earth, considered as a planet, consists of three 
parts, namely solid, liquid, and aeriform. The solid is situated 
at the bottom, the liquid above it, and the gaseous above all. 

b. The area of the earth’s surface is 196,5 00, 000,, square 
miles. Of these 51,000,000 square miles is land, and 145,000,000 
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square miles are covered with water. The land in the northern 
hemisphere is two-thirds, and one-third in the southern. There 
is two and a half times as much land in the eastern hemisphere 
as in the western. The pole of the land hemisphere is London, 

2. a. The Antarctic Drift Current is caused by the melting 
of the ice, and the south-east [west] winds. It goes first towards 
the north, and then turns towards the east, and when it comes 
near the coast of Chili, it divides itself into two parts, the one 
going towards the south to Cape Horn, and the other northwards 
along the coast of Chili, The former receives the name of Cape 
Horn Current, and the latter the Peruvian Current, a branch of 
which is called Mentor’s Counter Current. Its velocity is so 
great, that a ship sailing from Valparaiso to Lima, a distance of 
about 1,600 miles, performs the voyage in less than eight or 
nine days, but in returning takes weeks, and sometimes months. 
Near the Galapagos Islands, the current joins the great Equa- 
torial Current. The hot current coming from the Bay of Panama 
produces a difference of temperature in the water of the sea at 
the Galapagos Islands. At the north of the islands, the tempera- 
ture is 80°, and at the south 60°, The cause is evident ; the 
current from the south pole is cold, and the other, coming from 
near the equator, is hot. 

b. The Equatorial Current of the Pacific is caused by the 
rotation of the earth from west to east : the direction of the 
current is therefore from east to west ; and its velocity is 7 or 8 
miles in 24 hours. Its southern limit is 26° south latitude, and 
[its northern] 24° north. The North Equatorial Counter Current 
is situated between 5° and 10° of north latitude. 

Jagannath Narayan. 

3. h, climate, as understood by Humboldt, contains the 
humidity of the air, ,the phenomena of electricity, and all the 
various kinds of agents beneficial to the animal and the vegetable 
life. 

The chief causes which determine physical climate are^l, 
the latitude of the country, that is its geographical position with 
respect to the equator ; 2, the elevation of the land above the sea 
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level ; 3, the proximity to, or remoteness of a country from, the 
sea level ; «4, the slope of the country, or the aspect it presents 
to the sun’s course ; 5, the extent and the direction of the 
mountain system ; 6, the degree of cultivation and improvement 
at which the country has arrived ; 7, the prevalent winds ; 8, 
tlie annua^quantity of rain that falls in a country. 

c. ^ The Isotheral and Isochimcnal curves deviate much more 
from the parallels of latitude than the Isothermal. 

Isotheral lines are those lines which pass through those points 
on the earth’s surface which have the same mean summer 
temperature. 

Isochimenal lines are those which pass through those points 
on the earth’s surface which have the same mean temperature in 
winter. 

Isothermal lines are those which pass through those points on 
the surface of the earth which have the same mean annual 
temperature. 

S^RIDHAR VlTHAL. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Second Year Students. 

1. a. In order to understand the manifold functions of a 
circulating medium, there is no better way than to consider 
what are the principal inconveniences which we should experience 
if we had not such a medium. The first and the most obvious 
would be the want of a common measure of values of different 
sorts. If a tailor had coats, and wanted to buy bread, or a horse, 
it would be troublesome to ascertain how much bread he ought 
to obtain for a coat, or how many breads he should give for a 
horse ; the calculation must be recommenced on different data 
every time he bartered his coat for a different kind of article, and 
there would be no current price, or regular quotations of value. 
Whereas now, each thing has a current price in money, where- 
by he gets over all difficulties, by reckoning his coat at ^4 
or ^5, and 4 lb. loaf at 6d. or 7d. As it is much easier to 
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compare different lengths by expressing them in a common 
language of yards, feet, and inches, so it is much easier to 
compare different values by expressing them in a common 
language of pounds, shillings, and pence. In no other way 
can values be arranged one above another in a scale ; in no 
other way can a person conveniently calculate the sjj.m of his 
possessions ; and it is [more] easy to ascertain and remember 
the relations of many things to one thing than their innumerable 
cross relations with one another. This mode, expressing values 
in a common language of pounds, shillings, and pence, is even 
by itself so important, that it might be used even if a pound or 
a shilling did not express anything real, but a mere unit of 
calculation. It is said that there are African tribes in which 
this somewhat artificial mode of expressing values is used. 
They calculate the value of things in a sort of money of account 
called macutes. There is no real thing called a macute ; it is 
a mere conventional unit for the more convenient comparison 
of things with one another. 

But besides this, the inconveniences of barter are so great, 
that without some commodious means of effecting exchanges, the 
division of employment could hardly have been carried to any 
considerable extent. If a tailor had only coats, he must starve 
before he could find a person, having bread to sell, who wanted 
a coat. Besides, he would not require as much bread at a time 
as would [be] worth a coat, and the coat could not be divided. 
Every person, then, v^buld at all times hasten to dispose of his 
commodities in exchange for anything which, though it might 
not be fitted to his own immediate wants, but was easily divisible, 
and generally desired; so that he would be sure of finding 
persons willing to receive it in exchange for anything which he 
pleases to buy. Bread is extremely divisible, and an object of 
universal desire ; but this is not the sort of thing required ; for 
of food, unless in expectation of a scarcity, no one wishes to 
possess more at a time than is requisite for his immediate con- 
sumption. So that no one is sure at all times to find purchasers 
for articles of food ; and unless soon- disposed off, they perish. 
The thing which any one would Uke to keep by him for making 
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purchases must be one which, besides being divisible, and gene^ 
rally desired^ does not deteriorate by keeping. The above, then, 
are the two functions of money, viz. to serve as a commodious 
measure of values, and to facilitate exchanges. 

6. By a tacit concurrence, almost all nations fixed at a very 
early period upon certain metals, especially gold and silver, to 
serve •this purpose. No other substances unite the necessary 
qualities in so great a degree, with so many subordinate advan- 
tages. Next to food and clothing, and in some climates even 
before clothing, the strongest inclination in a rude state of society 
is for personal ornaments, and the kind of distinction which is so 
obtained by rarity or costliness in such ornaments. After the 
immediate necessaries of life were satisfied, every one was eager 
to accumulate as great a store of commodities, at once costly and 
ornamental, which were chiefly gold, silver, and jewels. These 
were the commodities which it pleased every one to possess, and 
every one was sure of finding immediate purchasers for them. 
They were among the most imperishable of all the substances, 
containing great value iu small bulk, were portable, durable, and 
were easily hid — a consideration of great importance in an age of 
insecurity ; (jewels are inferior to gold and silver in the quality 
of divisibility, and are of various qualities, not to be easily discri- 
minated without great trouble j) and are always of the same 
quality, and their purity may be ascertained and certified by a 
public authority. To these various important qualities, which 
originally recommended gold and silver to serve this purpose, 
another came to be added, the importance of which only unfold- 
ed itself by degrees. They are among the least influenced by 
any of the causes which produce fluctuations in values. No 
commodity is quite free from such fluctuations. Gold and silver 
have sustained, since the beginning of history, one great perma- 
nent alteration in value from the discovery of the American 
mines. But, upon the whole, no commodities are so little subject 
to fluctuations in their values ; hence gold and silver arc, more 
than any other commodity, adapted for paying or receiving any 
quantity at a certain time. For if the engagements were made 
in corn, or cloth, or any othcr^hing, which is subject to fluctua- 

R 
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lions, there will be a great deal of disturbance caused, either to 
the payer or the receiver, as the case may be. 

2. a. The value of a thing is its general purchasing power. 
The value of money, then, (money also being a commodity,) is 
its purchasing power — the quantity of other things which it 
will exchange for. If prices arc high, money will buy little of 
other things, and is of low value ; and if prices are low, money 
will buy much of other things, and is consequently of a high 
value. The value of money is inversely as general rises ; falling 
as they rise, and rising as they fall. This is the true meaning 
of the expression, “ value of money.’’ But there is a wrong sense 
in which it is made use of. As the capital from the loan market 
is generally borrowed through the medium of money, (which is 
not in itself capital,) the loan market is called a money market ; 
and the equivalent given for the use of capital is not only called 
the interest of money, but, by a gross perversion of terms, the 
value of money. This ambiguity of language, assisted by some 
fallacious notions, led men to suppose that there is some intimate 
connection between the value of money, meaning the rate of in- 
terest, and the real value of money, meaning the purchasing 
power of the circulating medium. By value of money, then, 
we ineaif the exchange value ; and by money the medium of 
exchange, and not the capital which is transferred from hand to 
hand through that medium. 

h. The value of money, other things being the same, 
depends upon its quantity, multiplied by the number which 
expresses the rapidity of circulation. By rapidity of circulation, 
I mean the average number of purchases made by each piece, to 
effect a given amount of pecuniary transactions. The permanent 
value of njoncy is determined by cost of production of the 
precious metals of which it is made, while its market value 
is determined by demand and supply. The supply of money 
means the quantity of money in circulation, and the demand 
of money consists of all the goods in the market. The money 
and the goods are seeking to be exchanged for each other. 
Therefore, if all the goods in the market remain the same, and the 
quantity of money is supposed fi> be doubled, the prices will be 
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iloubled. This is a necessary consequence of the fact that Iwicc 
as mucli money is now to be given for the same nuinbei*t>f 
goods. But the same piece of money is exchanged for many 
times against goods before all the goods in the market at one 
time are removed ; therefore the quantity of money laid out 
is not the same with tlie quantity in circulation. The same 
piece of money should be considered as many distinct pieces 
as tlie number of times it changes hands. The same case 
happens with goods. They are sold from hand to hand 
many times, before they arc finally removed from the market ; 
therefore they also should be considered as many times as 
the number of hands through which they pass. Now, 
taking b^h these into account, we have got the following* 
relation between the value of moucy and the prices of goods : — 
The sum of the goods, multiplied by the number of times they 
circulate, is equal to the quantity of money multiplied by the num- 
ber of times it circulates. If other things are the same, I have 
already told what the value of money will be. This is a property 
peculiar to money with respect to its* value, depending upon 
demand and su[)ply ; that every increase of its supply raises 
[lowers] its value exactly in proportion to the excess, and that 
every diminution of it raises its value exactly in the same ratio. 
It is because money is the universal means of purchase. The 
demand for other things is for those things only, and is limited 
by our powers of consumption ; while the demand for money is 
limited only by the means of the purchaser. 

3. a. In a country where there is a double standard, the 
proportions of the two metals (as twenty shillings in silver arc 
equal in value to one sovereign in gold) are made to correspond 
to the costs of production of both the metals ; or, to say in a 
few words, that they are grounded upon their costs of production. 
And now, if the costs of production of both these metals remain 
the same, there is no objection to the adoption ofi a double 
standard. But this is far from being the case. Gold and silver, 
although the least variable, are not invariable ; and when they 
vary, they do not vary simultaneously. This is the greatest 
objection. For suppose gold rises in value in proportion to 
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silver. Gold, as bullion, is of a higher value than gold in 09111. 
Then two consequences will arise : either all payments will be 
made in silver, or gold will be melted. The double standard, 
then, gives rise to a fall of value, commonly called a depreciation ; 
since that one of the metals will always be a standard, whose 
real value has fallen below its rated value. If the tendency of the 
metals be to rise, that one will always be given in payment 
which has risen least, and if to fall, that which has fallen most. 

h. The expedient which England has resorted to, to keep both 
the precious metals (gold and silver) in circulation, so as to avoid 
these objections, is the following : — In England, silver is a 
standard for small payments ; small pecuniary payments, amount- 
ing to forty shillings, are made in silver. No one isw)bligcd to 
receive in silver more than that amount ; while gold is a stan- 
dard for large payments. Coined silver is a little rated above 
its intrinsic value, so that a little turn of the market in its favour 
may not produce any inducement in the holders of silver coins 
to melt them. And lastjy, the quantity of silver coins in circula- 
tion is entirely restricted by the Government to the proportion 
requisite for small payments. 

5. The law, that permanent values are determined by cost of 
production, is applicable only to commodities produced in the 
same place, or in adjacent places. It is not at all applicable to 
commodities produced in dillerent places. A country may 
import from other countries the commodities which it can 
produce with less cost of production ; for supposing it to have 
advantage over them all in all other j)roductions, it can employ 
its industry and capital in producing tliose things in which its 
advantage was greatest, and import those in which it has least 
advantage. . According to llicardo, it is not, then, the difference 
between the absolute costs of production that determines the 
interchange, but a difference in the comparative costs. 

To illustrate the case in whicli the interchange of commodities 
will, and in which it will not, take place, let us make the supposi- 
tion which Mr. Mill, in his Elements of Political Economy, makes, 
that Poland has advantage over England in the production botli 
of corn and of cloth. In the first place, he supposes the advan- 
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tage to be of equal amount in both the commodities, — the clojh 
and corn, ouch of which required 100 days’ labour in Poland, 
requiring each 150 days’ labour in England, The cloth of 150 
days’ labour in England, if sent to Poland, will exchange for 
cloth only of 100 days’ labour in Poland ; if exchanged for corn, 
therefore, it will exchange for corn only of 100 days’ labour in 
Poland ; but the corn of 1 00 days’ labour in Poland is supposed 
to be the same quantity with the corn of 150 days’ labour in 
England. With cloth, therefore, of 150 days’ labour, England 
would obtain in Poland as much corn as she could produce at 
home with 150 days’ labour; and in importing it she would be 
required to pay cost of carriage besides. In these circumstances, 
there would be no interchange. The comparative costs of the 
two articles in both the countries were supposed to be the same, 
though the absolute costs were different. 

It is otherwise when not merely the absolute, but the compara- 
tive costs of the two articles, are different in the two countries. 
If the cloth produced in 100 days* •labour in Poland was 
produced with 150 days* labour in England; but if the corn 
produced with 100 days’ labour in Poland canndl be produced 
with less than 200 days’ labour in England, an adequate motive 
for exchange would arise. With the quantity of clStli which 
England produced in 150 days, she would be able to obtain in 
Poland the corn produced there with 1 00 days’ labour ; but the 
corn ]>roduced in Poland with 100 days’ labour is the same in 
quantity with corn which England could produce at least in 200 
days* labour. England, therefore, with 150 days’ labour in 
cloth, would obtain in Poland the corn which requires 200 days’ 
labour to produce at home. She obtains tt profit of 50 days* 
labour on each repetition of the transaction. It is a profit 
absolutely, for it is not obtained at the expense of Poland, which 
obtains with the corn of 100 days’ labour as much cloth as would 
require her the same number of days for producing it. Poland 
derjyes no benefit from the interchange. To enable Poland, 
therefore, to obtain some advantage in the transaction, she should 
obtain, with corn of 100 days’ labour, more cloth than what 
England could produce in 150 days’ labour. 
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^6. «. Accordinj^ to the doctrine now stated, the direct 

economical advantages of foreign commerce consist in the 
increased efficiency of the productive forces of tlie world. Setting 
aside its enabling countries to obtain those commodities which 
they could not produce at all, its advantage consists in a more 
efficient employment of the productive resources of the world. 
If two countries which trade together attempted, as far as was 
physically possible, to produce for themselves the commodities 
which they now import from one another, the labour and the 
capital of the two combined would not be so productive as when 
each em])loys itself in producing, both for itself and for the other, 
commodities in which its advantage is comparatively the greatest. 
The addition thus made to the produce of the two combined 
constitutes the advantage of the trade. So, then, the direct 
advantages, resulting to a country from foreign trade, consist in 
its import. A country is cither enabled to obtain those commo- 
dities which it could not have produced at all, or which it must 
have produced at a greater expense than the cost of the commo- 
dities which it exports to pay for them. Therefore, it obtains for 
the same lal>onr and capital a greater quantity of commodities 
than it requires, or exactly the same which it requires for a smaller 
amount, leaving the surplus to be employed in producing some- 
thing else. 

6. But the indirect effects of foreign commerce are still more 
important. One is the tendency of every extension of the 
market to improve the processes of production. A country 
which produces for larger markets than its own, makes use of 
a more extended division of labour, can make inventions and 
improvements in the processes of production. . Whatever causes 
a greater quantity of anything to be produced in the same place, 
tends to the general increase of the productive powers of the 
world. There is another consideration principally applicable to 
an early stage of industrial advancement, A people may be in 
an indolent, quiescent, uncultivated state, with all their desires 
either fully satisfied, or entirely undeveloped. They may fml to 
put forth the whole of their productive* energies, for want of any 
sufficient object of desire. The foreign trade, by making them 
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Hcquaintcd with new objects, or inducing them, by the easier 
acquisition^ of things which they previously had not thou^t 
attainable, sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution in a 
country, whose resources were not fully developed for want of 
any sufficient object of desire ; inducing those that were satisfied 
with scanty comforts, and small work, to work harder, for the 
gratification of their new tastes, and even to accumulate capital 
for tfie still more comj)lete satisfaction of those tastes at a future 
time. 

Again, the moral advantages from foreign commerce are 
extremely beneficial. Even there is no need to state the bene- 
ficial advantages that will result in the present low state of human 
improvement, by placing persons in contact with those that are per- 
fectly dissimilar to themselves in their notions, manners, and cus- 
toms, &c. Commerce is now what war was once — the principal 
source of this contact. Commercial adventurers from different 
countries have always been the first civilizers of barbarians. 
Finally, commerce taught one nation to^look with good will upon 
the wealth and prosperity of other nations. Before, the patriot, 
unless sufficiently advanced in culture, wished all countries poor 
and miserable except his own. He now sees, in their wealth and 
prosperity, a direct source of prosperity and w calth to Jfcis own. 

Shridhar Vithal. 

4. a. From an excess of production of some commodities 
it has been maintained, among others by* such distinguished 
political economists as Malthas, Dr. Chalmers, and M. 
Sismondi, that there can be a general excess of production ; and 
they have severally recommended a restraint to multiply 
population, to put a moral restraint in reference to the pursuit 
of gain, and the depreciation of machinery. It is not clearly 
understood, in inculcating this doctrine, which of the two 
elements of demand they have in view ; whether it is the means 
of purchase that fall short of the^ supply, or desirability. 

■^hat is it that constitutes the means of purchase ? Only 
commodities. If commodities are doubled, our means of purchase 
are also doubled. If we have twice as many articles as we had 
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before, we can buy twice as many things. Besides, if we 
suppose everything else to be doubled, we must i5.uppose the 
money as having doubled too. Our means of purchase shall 
never fall short of the supply. 

Let us examine the other part of the question — the desir- 
ability falling short of the supply. This cannot be, unless we 
suppose the wants of every community arc quite satisfied. We 
can suppose the wants of the higher classes to be satisfied, and 
that they require nothing more ; but are we to suppose the 
wants of the labourers also satisfied ? A general satiety of the 
desire of a community is impossible to be supposed. If the 
wants of the labourers are also satisfied, they would certainly 
never have laboured to produce more ; for mankind are averse 
to labour. Wlien he, the labourer, finds himself provided with 
every necessary article, and*every luxury, why will he continue 
labouring ? lie will slacken his labour, and there would be no 
excess of supply. 

It is supposed that they may labour from mere habit ; the 
machinery is at work, the materials at hand, and the labourers 
ready to work. The extra profit the capitalist will pay to the 
labourers, their wages will rise, and they shall discontinue to 
work as linrd, or as mucli, as before. 

h. Tlius we sec that excess of production of all commodities 
is merely imaginary. What has given rise to such an “ irrational 
conception” we need not enter into. It will be sufficient to say, 
that some mercantile phenomena, as the commercial crisis, and 
the fall of prices, and that of profits, gave rise to it. The 
commercial crisis was the effect of the fall of credit, while the 
increase of population, and the increased cost of manufacturing 
labour, was the cause of the fall of price and profits. 

Pr. ~ M V + C V : — Prices arc equal to the Money Value, 
plus the Credit Value. ^ Credit being destroyed, certainly prices 
will fall. 

Pr. = ; — Prices are aUo equal to demand by supply. 

But the fall of prices [in the commercial crisis] is not caused by 
the excess of supply, but the destruction of one of its elements. 

Jagannatii Narayan. 
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INDUCTION. 

Third Year Students, 

1. Inductive Logic is most important, on account of its 
surpassing in intricacy all other branches of science, and also on 
account of its bein^ employed in the investigation of nature* 
Besides, it is the source of all our knowledge not intuitive, 

2. a, ** Man, the minister apd interpreter of nature, can 
know and understand as much as his observations on the order of 
nature, either with regard to things or the mind, lead him, and is 
incapable of more.” 

b. According to Whewell, conception is the chief essence of 
induction. The facts exist isolated in nature, but it is the mirnl 
which connects them, and brings them into a neio point of view. 
The pearls are there, but they will not hang together unless some 
one provides the string. Mere collection of facts will never form 
induction. They require to be seen under a new point of view. 
The conception is supplied from the mind, and requires the co- 
operation of both external nature and the mind. Thus man is 
not merely a spectator of nature, but the interpreter, 

Edalji Siiapurji, 

€, The ground of induction, according to Mill, is the general 
uniformity of nature ; that the course of nature is constant ; or 
that we believe that what has taken place in certain cir- 
cumstances will in the future take place under similar circum- 
stances, or that there arc in nature parallel cases. Stewart calls 
this propensity of generalising from past to future a principle of 
our constitution itself, lie calls it our intuitive conviction that 
the future will resemble the past under similar circumstances.” 
Now this ground of induction, both of Mill and Stewart, is 
contained in the words the oi^der of nature ” which Bacon makes 
use of in his first aphorism stated above. 

d, Bailey says, with respect to the ground of induction stated 
above, that time, in its modifications of past, present, and future, 
has no reference with this belief or propensity. Wc believe 
that fire will burn to-morrow, because it burned to-dcay ; but we 
believe as equally that it burned many thousands of years ago, 
s 
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and that it burns over all the parts of the world. It is not 
present and past, as such, that we are concerned with ; but it is 
from the known to the unknown that we are to travel. 

3. Some of those that treated thc'sciences before the time of 
Bacon merely collected facts, without eliciting any appropriate 
idea from them ; no collection of facts is ever a science. But 
there was another class, who went quite the contrary way from 
the above ; they went on evolving ideas out of their own heads, 
without any material basis to rest upon. The former were the 
empirists, and the latter the dogmatists. Bacon beautifully repre- 
sents them by two animals, the ant and the spider. lie says that 
the empirists, like the aut, heap up and pse ; and the dogmatists, 
like the spider, weave webs out of themselves. But the true 
investigator must, he says, both collect and digest ; he represents 
him by the “ hee^ which collects her materials from the garden or 
the field, and digests them, and turns them into honey by a 
faculty of her own.*’ So must a true investigator of nature 
collect facts, elaborate them by his own mind, and return them 
to the world iu their altered form. 

4. In common language, any uniformities in nature, which 
have any connection with each other, are called laws of nature. 
Thus, if twe see that A is followed by D, B by E, and C by F ; 
then will A B be followed by D E, A C by 1) F, B C by E F, 
and A B C by D.E F. Now any of these uniformities is called 
in common parlance a law ; but scientifically speaking, the first 
three alone, from which the others must follow as a matter of 
course, are called laws of nature. In this sense, they have 
reference to the original meaning of the word, viz. a law-maker ; 
and therefore those uniformities which S[)ring spontaneously, 
without any new [act of] creative will, from certain other unifor- 
mities, are not strictly speaking called laws. The general regu- 
larity in nature is composed of many rriinor regularities. It does 
not mean that the course of nature is always the same — that we 
will dream the same thing to-morrow which we have dreamed 
to-day ; neither docs it mean that we shall have the same changes 
in the weather which 'we have experienced to-day. Mill calls it 
a web composed of many different kinds of threads. 
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(h). The word cause means all the assemblage of invariaWo 
and unconditional antecedents of a phenomenon ; by the wCrd 
unconditional we are to mean, requiring no other condition 
than the one negative, viz. absence of a preventing cause. The 
causes we are concerned with in induction ate not the ontologi- 
cal causes, but we are to use the word here in t]ie sense in 
which one phenomenon is said to be the cause of another. M- 
Comte and many others maintain, that we have no idea of a 
cause ; and it is only the relations of resemblance or similarity 
that we can know of. On this ground, he abstains from the 
use of the term cause. But Mill retains it, for three reasons : 
Jirst, he says there are two sorts of uniformities, namely those 
which are connected by a law of causation, and those which are 
merely as antecedents and consequents, such as the succession of 
day and night. In order that these two may not be confounded, 
he uses the word cause to denote the uniformities of the former 
kind. Secondly, that no word except cause expresses the 
unconditional relation better ; and that M. Comte himself is 
obliged to use circuituous language whenever he has to express 
the idea ; and thirdly, that because a certain word is misunder- 
stood, wc should not abstain from its use, but, constantly using 
it in its proper sense, make people understand the real meaning. 

f). a. The problem of inductive logic being resolved into 
the finding of the causes of a given effect, or the effects of a 
given cause, Mill gives four methods for effecting this purpose, 
namely, the method of agreement, the method of difference, the 
method of rendues, and the method of concomitant variations : 
by the combination of the first two, there arises a fifth, which he 
calls the indirect method of difference. 

In the method of agreement we compare many instances of 
the phenomenon, and see in what they agree ; and the circum- 
stance in which alone all the instances agree we call the cause, 
or effect, of the phenomenon. The maxim upon which it is 
founded is the obvious one, that whatever can be eliminated 
without any prejudice to the phenomenon is not connected with 
it as a cause. 

In the second method, we take only two instances, as much 
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resembling each other as we can, in one of which the phcno- 
l/K/iion occurs, and in the other it does not occur ; and the circum- 
stance in which alone these two instances differ is concluded to 
be the cause or the effect of the phenomenon. Where we 
cannot fulfil the rigorous conditions of the method of difference 
in two instances, we compare many instances in which the 
phenomenon occurs, and find out in what they agree. Then 
we take another set of instances, in which the phenomenon does 
not occur, and see if they agree only in the absence of the 
circumstance which was present in the first set ; and we 
conclude that this circumstance is the cause. Of the three 
methods mentioned, the method of difference is the most potent 
instrument in the investigation of nature. 

In the method of residues, wc subduct from tbe phenomenon 
what part of it can be ascribed to some of the antecedents, and the 
remainder of the effect is due to the remainder of the antecedents. 

In the last, if a phenomenon varies in any manner when a 
certain other phenomenon varies, these two phenomena are 
connected by causation. 

The conclusions drawn from the method of agreement are 
rendered doubtful, in consequence of an imperfection which that 
method labours under ; I mean the plurality of causes. 

(^). The stage is the ascertainment of the laws of the 
separate causes by means bf Induction ; 2?id, Ratiocination, that 
is to calculate what effect a certain combination of separate laws 
will produce ; 3rei, Verification, that is, seeing whether our cal- 
culated effect agrees with the reality of nature. 

6. There are three modes of explaining the laws of nature ; 
they are called, Resolution ; 2n(I, Interpolation ; and 3rd, 
Subsumption. We are said to explain one law by another 
according to' the Is^ method, when we find a more general law 
from which it is deducible, and of which it is merely a case ; 
2nd, when we find an intermediate link between what are 
called the cause and its effect ; and 3rd, when we collect many 
laws, and view them as cases of a grand and general law.^ In 
all these ways, the laws by which we. explain are more general, 
aud subject to fewer exceptions. 
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(b). The limit, according to Mill, to the explarmtion of the 
laws, is the number of our distinguishable sensations ; distinguish- 
able not merely in degree, but in kind. Some say, that this 
process can be carried on until we have explained all law's by 
one ultimate law ; this is the one extreme : the other is that 
which Comte countenances, by saying that an attempt to reduce 
the several colors peculiar to each substance is essentially 
illusory. 

7. («). In explaining the laws of nature, we sometimes find 

it expedient to make a supposition ; and hence we arc led to the 
making of hypotheses. An hypothesis is any supposition which 
we make, in order to deduce from it uniformities which are 
known to be true ; and the proper use of them is to assure us in 
what circumstances w'C are to trust to an explanation given of 
any uniformity. Hypotheses arc used to enable us to employ 
the deductive method sooner than is legal. 

(b). An hypothesis is legitimate, when it is of such a nature 
that the verification would amount tq a complete induction 
that the thing supposed would be certainly proved or disproved ; 
such an hypothesis was that which Newton proposed, in order to 
ascertain the law of the gravitating force of the solar system. 

Where this proviso cannot be fulfilled, the hypothesis is 
illegitimate ; that is, when the cause supposed is not capable 
of being proved by another way : such an hypothesis was that 
which Des Cartes made with regard to the motion of the 
heavenly bodieSi and the two hypotheses respecting light, 

Ganesh Dhondeva, 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First Year Students. 


1. Tan J a tan J 6 = 

'Jaking the reciprocals of these two, 

- — — TT = cot i a cot J 

tan J a tan ib * * 


cos ( S -- C) ^ 
cos S 
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Developing cos (S — C) we have, 

^ — cos S cos € — sin S sin C 
cos S 

s== — cos C — tan S sin C. 


Transposing cos C and dividing by sin C, 

cot h n cot \ h H- cos C i. n 

==; — tan S . 

sin O 

The spherical excess of a triangle is = (A + B -4“ C — 
1 80*^) ; or, putting 2 S to denote the sum of the angles, it is 
ecpial to 2 S — 180^. 

llcprescnting the sj)hcrical excess hy D, wc have ^ D = S — 
!)()^ ; cot i 1) - cot XS — 90°) -- tan (180° --- S) = tan S. 
Now, as the S in the formula I Iiavc deduced above is also half 
the sum of the angles, we can substitute the value of — tan S just 
found, in the above formula. 


. , cot i a cot 4 4- cos C 

cot i I) r: : r-^;- 

Sin C 

sides, and C the contained angle. 


in which a and & are the 


3. Sin A 4- sin 2 A 4- sin 3 A + + sin w A. 

Multiidy this by 2 sin J A. 

2 sin -J A S = 2 sin A sin A 4- 2 sin 2 A sin 4 A + 2 sin 3 

A sin J A 4- 4- 2 sin w A sin 4 A. 

Now, 2 sin A sin 4 A = cos 4 A — cos A ; 

2 sin 2 A sin J A = cos 4 A — cos 4 A ; 

2 sin 3 A sin 4 A — cos 4 A — cos 4 A ; 


2 sin A sin J A == cos (n — J) A — eos (n 4- 4) A. 
Adding these together, and putting S for the sum, we have> 
2 sin 4 A S = pos 4 A — cos (w 4- A 
. q __ cos 4 A — cos (ti 4- 4 ) A 
•• 2 sin 4 A 

5. Let the given quadratic be of the form Aq 4 A == N* 
The analysis of this degree of equations is effected without 
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tlie aid of Sturm’s Theorem ; so that, taking it for granted that 
the first figure of a root is known, I proceed to show how Uid 
remaining figures may be evolved one after another. 

Let us call this first figure r, and represent the other figures 
by r', r", &c. ; the sum of which let us represent by x' ; r 

is such a figure, that if it be divided by A2 r 4- A, the quotient, 
or at least the first figure of it, will be r. Substituting a?' + r 
for a?, we get 

A 2 4 - 2 Ao r 4* A 2 r® 

Ax 4 - A r 

A2 4- A2 r 4- A) a;' 4“ A2 4- A r = N. 

For brevity’s sake, let us write this in the following form i— 
A2 4- A'o?' = N'. 

It is evident [that the] first figure of a root of this equation 
is the second figure of a root of the original. Let us, as was 
formerly said, call this r' ; then r' is such a number, that when 
N' is divided by A2 r' 4- A', the firsU; figure of the ([uotient, 
that is the second figure of a root of the original quadratic, 
will be r\ • 

For A2 4- A' r is nearly equal to N' ; and consequently, 
when it is divided by A2 r' 4- A', the quotient must be /. 
If, therefore, we could find the value of A2 r' 4- A', we will 
have a method by wliicli we can find out r\ But it is impos- 
sible that we can know the whole of it ; for, as we see, it involves 
r’. But reflecting what the relation is between A' and A 2 r\ 
we find that it is more than ten times greater than A2 r'. 
Therefore, if we divide it by A', we can get r', as A' forms a 
large portion of the divisor. If it give a number greater than 
r\ by finding the value of A2 / 4- A', we can know whether it 
is greater. After having got this r', substitute 4- r' for .r', 
and you will get an equation, the first figure of whose root will 
be the third figure [of that] of the original quadratic ; and this 
third figure we can find by taking the last but one coefficient of 
the equation involving x’^ as a trial divisor, as it will form a 
large portion of the true one. 

These substitutions of x' + r {ov x &c, arc nothing more 
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than transformations of the original equation ; and thus we 
have a method for solving quadratics. 

Eamcrishna Gopal. 

Second Year Students. 

1 . a. Let A 13 be the fixed line, O the given point (x* ij) 
and P {x y) the point whose locus is required. (Sec Fig. 1 .) 

Now let A B be the axis of Xy and O C, the perpendicular on 
it from O, be the axis of y ; draw P M perpendicular to A B 
from P ; then P M =2 y. The distance O P between the points 
O (x' if) and P {x y) is 

by the conditions of the question, 

O P __ / 4. (y — y ')3 

PM"""^ y 

^.2 + (y-yr 



^2 4. y8 _ 2 y y' -i- =: ^2 y2 

(1 — e® ) y‘*® 4- — 2 y y' y*^ 0. 

This is the equation to the locus ; and as it is an equation of the 
second degree, the locus must be a curve of the second order. 
Now it is evident that the locus is not a circle ; because the 
cocf[fJicients of y^ and are not equal ; it must he either an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or a parabola. 

h, I have proved above that the locus is confined to ellipse, 
hyperbola, and parabola. Now which of these three shall be the 
locus will depend on the value of e ; because in the case of the 
ellipse — 4 a c) must be negative ; in that of hyperbola it 
must be positive ; and in that of parabola it must be nothing. 
Now in the > general equation of the second degree, h is the 
coef[f Jicient of the term containing the product of .r and y ; a 
is the coef[f]icient of y®, and c that of a?® ; while in the equation 
of the locus here found out, there is no term containing the pro- 
duct of X and y ; b = o; and instead of a we ,^vc in the equa- 
tion here found out (1 — ), and instead of c, we have here 1 . 

Substituting these in — 4 « c), we get it equal to o — 4 
(I — ) = 4 — 4 , Now this expression will be nothing, 
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if e ^ 1, positive if (? >1, and negative if e < 1 ; /. when 
<? = 1 the locus is a parabola ; when e > 1 the locus is^ a 
hyperbola ; and when e < 1 the locus is an ellipse. 

Bal GoVind. . 

3. a. Let B A M be a circle. Now let the extremity of a 
thread be unwound from the axis ; the extremity of the thread 
will trace a curve, called the involute of a circle. 

The' successive branches of the thread are separated by a dis- 
tance equal to the circumference of the circle. 

Now I shall proceed to find its equation. 

Let C P ^ P C A == B, and C A = a. 

The extremity of the thread is unwound from A, B P == B A. 
B P is also a tangent Now B C == C P x cos B C P ; /. 

C C P = cos-1 . , B P = B A = « (cos-i . - + 0) j 

also B P = >/?*- — ; .*. (cos"^ • ; 

0 = cos“^ . ? - . This is the equation to the 

a T 

involute. 

h. The employment of this involute is in the mechanical 
arts ; for instance, in the teethed wheels of watches and 
clocks, ill the piston-rods of air-purnps. The reasons which 
make the employment of the involute in machinery are, 
because the force, whatever it may be, Jicts directly in the 
direction nf the tangent, and thus no part of the force is lost ; 
and 2n(I, the machinery remains safe from shocks, and friction, 
for the force acts in a direction exactly tangential. 

Hormazji Dadabhai* 

4. a. A solid immersed in a fluid sustains an upward 
pressure eqtud to the weight of the fluid it displaces. Pressure 
equal in all "Sections being tlie fundamental law of fluid 
pressure, the fluid displaced was acted upon by the surrounding 
portions with a force erpial to its own wciglit. Now the solid 

T 
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l^as talvcn its place, it must support the same amount of pressure 
‘which the fluid displaced sustained. , 

Jagannath Narayan. 

h. Yet a body specifically lighter than a fluid may be kept 
at the bottom of the vessel by the pressure of the fluid, if no 
water were allowed to remain between the bottom of the contain- 
ing vessel and the part of the body which touches the bottom. 
Supposing the body being so put in the vessel that no water may 
remain between the resting part of the body and the bottom of 
the vessel, it is quite evident, that there being no pressure of 
water from below to counteract the pressure of water from above, 
the solid will remain at the bottom of the vessel, 

Manchkrji Bkramji. 

a. The most important parts of the llailway Locomotive 
Engine may be briefly stated. 
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The holler has inside it hollow tubes, through which the 
flame plays, and heats the w'atcr sooner that it would other\tisc 
do ; a haiidfc connected with a rod, which regulates the admission 
of steam ; X, a sort of hell, through which the shrill is pro- 
duced ; V', a saf[e]ty- valve, acted by a spring ; V is also 
another saf[c]ty- valve ; B, the steam-dijmc ; S, the steam-pipe ; 
A, tlie steam cylinder worked by a piston ; the slide-valve ; P, 
the feed-pipe, worked by a pump, coiiiicetcd with the j)iston-rod. 

Jacjannath Narayan. 

The more important parts of the railway locomotive engine 
arc — \stj the regulator, by which steam can be regulated to go 
into the slide-valve box, and thence into the cylinders ; 2nd, the 
eccentric wheels and rods, for changing the position of the 
slide-valves, thereby changing the motion of the engine ; [h'd, 
the steam cylinders, with the pistons and piston-rods, joined 
with the beams, which are joined with the cranks, to the axles 
of wliich arc fixed the wheels to he turned ; the damper, 
by which a current of air may be made to pass rapidly or slowly 
over the lire, thereby regulating the heat necessary for the 
production of steam in tubular boiler. This boiler has holes 
bored through two opposite sides, and tubes of brass pass 
through the bores lengthwise. This invention was that whicli 
got Stevenson, its inventor, a handsome j)rizc, and without 
which the locomotive could not have been successfully used. 
The furnace is put into the body of the boiler, as represented in 
the figure (see Fig. 2), where the shaded parts represent water. 
The draft goes though the tubes, thereby heating the water round 
it, and thus no portion of the heat is lost ; 5^4, the pump, which 
is worked by the horizontal motion of the piston-rod, and by 
which a constant stream of water is made to force itself into the 
boiler ; dth, the safety-valve, a most essential part of the locomo- 
tive, by which any accic^nt of the bursting of the boiler by the 
great elastic force of the steam may he averted ; 7th, the steam- 
whistle, for giving a signal of its approach. This is a metallic 
hollow bell, perforated with small holes, or a very fine slit, 
through which steam, getting out with a great force, makes the 
peculiar noise. 

Mancjierji Beramji. 
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TiiiiiD Tkati Students. 
2- (</), The equation to the ellipse is 
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{h). Let M = length of a degree at the latitude L, and ni 
= length of a degree at the latitude ! ; let also R ■= radius of 
curvature at the middle point of M ; and r at that of m. 
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Ganksii Diiondeva, 
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MoTTLAL JlVANDAS, 


CHEMISTRY. 

First Ykar Students. 

.5. Oxygen exists abiinclantly in nature, forming eight-ninths 
of the water upon our globe, and one-fifth of the air which 
surrounds it, mechanically mixed with nitrogen especially. In 
the solid crust of our earth, it exists as an ingredient of salts, as 
carbonates, sulphates, silicates, nitrates, It is one of the 

constituents of organic matter. It exists in our body in tlic 
phosphates, &c. it contains. In short, it has been estimated to 
form half of the inorganic, and more than half of the organic 
matter existing on the earth. 

It may be prepared by heating red oxide of mercury in a flask 
over an argand lamp, and may be collected in a manner which 
I will describe, in connection wdth another mode of obtaining it. 

Red oxide of mercury being too expensive to allow of frequent 
experiments being made with oxygen, is not used in the labora- 
tory for that purpose, though it readily parts with its oxygen. 
Chlorate of potash is generally employed. To prepare oxygen 
from it, put a quantity of it in a flask, together with a little 
per-oxide of manganese, which facilitates the evolution of the gas, 
and hold it over the flame of an argand lamp. 
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After a time, the salt will begin to darken in colour, and will 
be transformed into a clear lujuid, when it will begin to effervesce, 
and part witli its oxygen. The latter will go through the tube 
attached to the flask by means of a perforated cork, and may 
be collected over the pneumatic trough as follows : — Fill the 
trough with water ; jdace a jar, also filled with water, over the 
a[)orture of the stool in it, and arrange the tube attached to the 
flask in such a way that its extremity may be directly below the 
aperture of the stool. After the jar is filled with oxygen, remove 
it from the trough by means of a tray filled with water. 

The oxygen is now ready to be experimented upon, in order 
that its properties should be ascertained. The density of the 
gas is about llOd."), compared with air 10000. It supports 
and enlivens combustion, as may he observed by burning any 
combustible substance in it ; it is essential to the support of ani- 
mal life. It forms many compounds, possessing acid and basic 
properties. 

Oxygen may also he prepared by heating per-oxide of 
manganese. 

Chlorate of potash contains six equivalents of oxygen, which 

are given off, and chloride of potassium remains in the flask. 

* 

The electrical machine being turned round, positive 
electricity will be excited in the glass plate, and negative in the 
silken rubbers, which are connected with the ground in order 
that negative electricity may be carried off there. The plate 
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induces negative electricity in the pairt of the main conductor 
nearest to It, and positive at the remote end* The negative 
elcctricity^accurhulates in the points with which the main con- 
ductor 11^’ famished, and, combining with the positive of the glass 
plate, effects neutralization,, while the main conductor is wholly 
excited with positive electricity. A second turn of the glass 
‘ plate is attended w'ith the like effect ; and thus a very high 
positive charge tnay be given to the main conductor. Electricity 
may be transferred from the main conductor to the Leyden jar, by 
establishing a connection between the two. 

Ramkrishna Gopal. 

1 . The characteristic properties of acids are as follows • 
They clmnge vegetable blues to red, and vegetable browns to 
yellow, and combine with bases to form salts. In illustration of the 
first property, the following experiment may he tried ; — Take an 
infusion of litmus in a glass tube, and add to it a few drops of 
sulphuric or nitric acid, either of which will render the solution 
red. Take a little quahtity of powdered turmeric, or medicinal 
rhubarb^ and, after it has been dissolved in water, add a little 
quantity of potass or soda, either of which will render the liquid 
brown ; and if we add a few drops of any strong acid to the 
prepared solution, it will immediately restore its colour, or, in 
other words, render it yellow. The third property can be mani- 
fested by putting any base, such as potass or soda, in suljiburic 
Or nitric acid. In the first case KOSO3 and in the other 
case NaO NO5 will be formed. There is a fourth property of 
acids, namely they have a very sour taste. This property can be 
examined with very dilute acid, when its characteristic taste can 
be observed. Care must be taken that the acid must be very 
dilute, otherwise it will immediately corrode the tongue. The 
characteristic properties of bases are, that they change vegetable 
reds to blue, and yellows to brown, and combine with acids to 
form salts. The salts which the acids and bases form by combi- 
nation with each ot^er are called oxygen acid salts ; for instance, 
sulphate of soda ( NdO SO3 ), nitrate of potass ( KG NO5 ), 
and many other important series of salts. 


SoKAR Bapxjji. 
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Seconi> Year 

3. The ifecessiiry elements of a simple Voltaic Circle m*e,;t wo 
solid elementary substances, and rme liqiud compound, which has 
a great affinity for one of the solids, and the least for thfe other, 
and that it be a good conductor of electricity. Taking a zinc 
plate and a copper plate for tl^e two solid elementary substances, 
and dilute hydrochloric acid for the liquid, the chemical conditions 
of these elements will be as follows, when contact is made be- 
tween the two plates : £' being a zinc plate, and c a copper plate, 
both dipped in a vessel containing dilute hydrochloric acid, and, 
kept ill contact at the top, the chemical con- 
dition of the zinc plate will be, that it will 
be acted upon by the acid ; the chlorine of 
the hydrochloric acid ( IIC/ ) Avill combine 
with the zinc, forming a soluble chloride of 
zinc ( ZhC/ ), while tlic copper plate will 
remain unacted. The hydrogen liberated by 
the decomposition of the hydrochloric <icid 
will combine with the chlorine of an atom ad- 
jacent to it, and liberate its hydrogen ; that in its turn will combine 
wdth the chlorine of the next atom of hydrochloric acid, and libe- 
rate its hydrogen ; and so on, till the last atom of hydrochloric 
acid in contact with the copper plate will be decomposed, and the 
hydrogen given off at that plate. Thus we see that the liquid is 
in a state of combination and decomposition, although unseen. 

Such are the chemical conditions of the elements of the simplii^' 
voltaic circle : its electric conditions are, that while zinc is 
dissolved by the acid, the union causes the part dipped in the 
liquid to be positively electrified, and that portion induces a 
negative electricity in part out of the acid. The positively 
electrified condition of the zinc repels the positive electricity of 
the liquid, and attracts the negative. Thus we see that a 
positive current is established from the zinc to the copper, and 
a negative from the copper to the zinc. electric conditions 
of copper are, that it is negative in the^qum, and positive out,, 

4. The ordinary Galvanometer consists of a magnetised needle, 
supported on a pivot, and a coii of a^sonducting wire laid round 

V 
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it. Its action is, that if a current of electricity be made to pass 
round the conducting wire, the needle will be deflected, and 
brought at right angles with its meridian. If the current passes 
from above, the needle deflects one way, and if we send a current 
of electricity from below, the needle will be deflected to the other 
side. Thus, if the current goes 
from A round to E, the end S 
will go behind us, and the end 
N will come out on Our side. 

If the current passes from E to 
A, the contrary effect will be produced. 

Mancherji Beramji. 

! . The ordinary Galvanometer consists of a wire (ABODE) 
Wound in an elliptical form, 
or like an helix, and a 
magnetic needle suspended 
inside it, in the direction of 
the wire, by a fine thread. 

When the two ends (A E) 
of the wire are connected with the electrodes of a galvanic battery 
by means of a metallic communication, or dipped into two vessels 
containing mercury, wherein the electrodes are also immersed, 
the electricity traversing the wire makes the needle deflect, which 
indicates the intensity of the electricity. When a needle is 
placed along the side of a wire through which cleckicity passes, 
the needle dips, but if placed ahovt or beneath^ and along the 
aide, the needle places itself across and at right angles to the 
wire, or rather at right angles to the axis of the wire ; but in 
each case the poles are reverse of the other. Now the galva- 
nometer being itothing else but a number of wires wound one 
above another, having no connection with' each other, the needle 
deflects, and the deflection is great or little, according as the 
intensity of the electricity evolved in the battery, and traversing 
the wire, is great (^little. Another needle connected with the 
one within the wire by k thread, and whose poles are of opposite 
kinds to those of the inside, and which is kept in the same 
direction (the poles being opposite), indicates the deflection. 
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Here there is no necessity of keeping the galvanometer, or rather 
the helix, in the direction of the magnetic meridian, for the mutual* 
attraction of the opposite kinds of poles of the needles keeps 
them, when no electricity traverses the wire,, in the direction in 
which Jrhe wires are originally placed. 

Jagannath Nauayan. 
BOTANY. 

Third Year Students. 

]. An emhryo and a leaf-bud, considered in point of their 
anatomical structure, have a close resemblance : the former may 
be called a young plant, composed of cellular tissue, produced 
within the seed by the agency of the sexual organs ; it is 
enclosed within the cotylidons, which may be compared to 
riulimcntary leaves. We find the same structure in the leaf-bud : 
it is a small body of cellular tissue, capable of development, 
enclosed within scales, which, like the eotylidons of the embrya, 
arc nothing but rudimentary, undevelop'ed leaves. Now, when 
we put the seed into the earth, among circumstances favourable 
to its growth, the vital principle begins to operate, and the 
embryo tends simultaneously in three directions — upwards, down- 
wards, and horizontally. The ascending system is called the 
plumule, the descending the radical, and the hoidzontal the 
medullary system. In the first part of the growth,, when it is 
unable to absorb its food from the soil, it is fed by the contents 
of the cotylidons, providentially provided for the young plant. 
In the mean time, the plant grows, and is able, when the contents 
of the cotylidons are over, to draw its nourishment from the soiL 
The leaf-bud also grows in the same manner : the small body 
.within the scales begins to grow from its central point, corres- 
ponding to the crown, or collar of the embryo, in opposite direc- 
tions, and the scales develope themselves in the form of leaves. 
Thus the branch,, which is the development of a leaf-bud and a 
pla^jt, which is the development of an embryo^, are the same thing. 

3. Plants derive their food from the air and soil, in form of 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, as well as phosphoric acid, 
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iiil|>l)unc acid, oxides of iron and copper, chlorides of sodium 
potassium, soda, and [)otash. Plants absorb these by their 
roots, as well as leaves. The alkaline and the lAetallic com- 
pounds they take in tlie form of soluble salts ammonia iff 
taken by the roots from the soil, and by the leaves through the 
atmosphere ; carbonic acid is taken in the same way, but the 
quantity taken from the atmosphere by the leaves is immensely 
lar^c in comparison to what is taken by the roots, the laftter of 
wbieli is also su])posed to pass undigested through the leaves. 
All these inorganic compounds are manufactured into organic 
substances in the cellular tissue (parenchyma) of the leaves, or 
the bark, under the inllucncc of light, cells being the only orgauff 
which can bring about a change of substance. When the sap has 
reached the leaves or the bark, and there exposed to light, the 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water are decomj)osed ; the plant 
keeps the carbon, the hydrogen, and nitrogen, for its own use, in 
the form of (IKfcrent kinds of secretions, and gives off the 
oxygen. The presence of light is essentially necessary for this 
manufacturing process, Mhieh is called assimilation. Where this 
last condition (the presence of light) is not fidfilled, the oxygen 
accumulates in an undue proportion, and the plant dies. 

5. The materials of growth, which I have mentioned above, 
besides water, carbonic acid, and arnuionia, are not required by 
plants ecpially : some ingredients of the soil are more peculiarly 
adapted for the nourishment of one plant rather than another. 
This has led to the necessity for a “ rotation of crops.** If we 
sow the same kind of plant in the same soil year after year suc- 
cessively, WT shall vsoon exhaust it of that ingredient which the 
plant peculiarly requires in a great quantity, and thus, after a few 
years, we shall have hut a poor and scanty crop of that plant. 
But if we sow one kind of plant this yeat, and the next year 
another kind, which does' not require the ingredient required by 
the first, and the third year a third plant, which requires neither 
of the ingredients rerpured by the first two, and so on, we shall 
leave ample time for the agencies of heat and cold to disintegrate 
the soil, and to replenish it with the ingredient required by our 
first crop, which can now be sown upon it with advantage. 
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The guano is the fossil dung of some sea-hirds which live 
upon fislics in Africa. It contains a great quantity of phos- 
phate of linie and sand, together with may other organic matters, 
and ammonia. Now the cerealia require a great quantity of 
silica for their stocks, and a great quantity of the phosphate of 
lime for the grain. The guano replenishes the soil with these 
two ingredients as fast as the plants exhaust it. 

Ganesh Diiondeva. 

5. Different plants require different kinds of alkaline salts 
for tlieir nutrition, as lime for potatoes, potash and phosphates 
for wheat, barley, &c. Now when a crop of a certain plant is 
sown in a field, it absorbs from the soil the particular ingredient 
necessary for its growth, and by frequent sowing of the same plant 
the soil is exhausted of this particular ingredient, till at last it be- 
comes unfit for the production of this plant. Still the soil has other 
salts or ingredients wliich are necessary for the growth of other 
plants, consequently those plants are sown in succession. Now this 
obviates the necessity of keeping the soil fallow after the growifh 
of the first plant. The same soil gives fertile growth to different 
plants in succession, instead of producing the same plant at a 
disadvantage. This led to the necessity for a “ rotation of crops.” 

Now cerealia particularly re(pure phosphates for their growth, 
and consequentl}^ wlien sown, they will exhaust the soil of its 
phosphates, and weaken its power for their growth. Cerealia 
will be sown at a great disadvantage on that soil, and conse- 
quently will lead to the rotation of crops. But in order to 
obviate this necessity, if you were to put manure containing 
phosphates and other ingredients, necessary for cerealia, on that 
soil, the soil will regain its original strength, and will become 
capable of giving fertile growth to the crop. Such a manure is 
guano. It is the excrement of a kind of bird, and abounds in 
phosphates and other ingredients necessary for cerealia. 

Edalji Shapurjt. 

[ N. B. — ^The Professors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
foregoing Answers, which are given merely as specimens, and, 
consequently, with their imperfections. ] 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 

POONA COLLEGE, 

FOR THE YEAR 1854. 


1.— INTRODUCTORY AND GENT5RAL REMARKS. 

1. I have the honour to Submit to the Board of Edu- 
cation my Report of the Poona College for the year 1854, 

2. Owing to a change of Professors, to the Classes 
of Literature having been without a Teacher for a month, 
and to the departure of a good many of the best students 
to join the Engineer School established by Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, the English Department of the College 
did not make quite so good an appearance at the Exami- 
nation in December 1854 as it had done in December 
1853 ; yet 1 trust that, all circumstances being considered, 
the state of the College will be deemed satisfactory. 

3. The numbers at the close of 1853 were : — 


In the English department 338 

In the Normal department 20 « 

In the Sanscrit department 121 

479. 
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The numbers at the close of 1854 stand : — 


In the English department 328 

In the Normal department 36 

In the Sanscrit department 124 

488 


It thus appears that there is a small increase in the sum 
total of the students. 

4. Of these 488 students, 74 are stipendiary, 113 pay 
a school fee, and 301 are free, on account of poveity. 
There are 78 stipendiary scholarships, but 4 were vacant 
at the time of the examination. 

5. Though the establishment of the Engineer School 
by Colonel Scott has somewhat weakened the College for 
the present, by drawing off so many good students, yet 
I rejoice at the establishment of that School, and that the 
College could supply it with so many suitable scholars. 
Had it not been established, I should have wished for the 
formation of an Engineer Class in the College, 

6. The change of Professors alluded to above (para- 
graph 2) was caused by the resignation of the chair of 
English Literature by the Rev. A. G. Fraser, and by 
the appointment of Mr. W. Draper, of the Elphinstone 
Institution, to succeed him in it. The resignation of 
Professor Fraser was a cause of great regret, both to the 
students and to myself, as I expressed to the Board in 
submitting his resignation. 

7. As Professor Fraser left on the 1st of October, and 
Professor Draper did not join till the 1st November, the 
Classes of Literature were without a Teacher for the 
interval. I regretted this the more, as my own health at 
that time did not permit me to take charge of the classes 
myself, as J had done between the departure of Professor 
Green and the arrival of Professor Fraser. Professor 
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McDougall, however, was so kind as to take one of the 
Classes of Literature under instruction while the chaii^ of 
Literature was unoccupied, for which I felt very much 
obliged to him. 

8. Throughout the year I had three classes under my 
own instruction in the early morning. From 6 to 7 I had 
a large class, composed of the Assistant Teachers of the 
College, several Teachers of Schools in the city, some young 
men from different offices, and some young Shastrls wish- 
ing to prepare for Translation Exhibitions. The class 
finished Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World,” and read some 
of his Essays. They read also a little brochure on the 

Art of Questioning,” wdiich I chose on account of the 
number of Teachers which were in the class. In the Ver- 
nacular, on alternate days, the class finished “ B(il Mitra,” 
which was rendered into English sentence by sentence, 
and took up Esop’s Fables. From 7 to 8 I had the students 
of the College division. The attention of this class was 
chiefly directed to the translation of Marathi into English, 
The book read was Esop’s Fables. From 8 to 9 I had a 
class of Normal students advanced in English. This class 
read with me part of the Course of Reading,” but 
towards tlie end of the session we began reading selected 
pieces in the Papers for the Schoolmaster.” The study 
of this work will, I hope, be very beneficial to the class. It 
will give them a right view of the duty of Schoolmasters, 
and will show them that they must be educators^ and not 
mere teachers. On one ^day of every w^eek I had all the 
students of tlie Normal department. 

9. Though my health was very indifferent for a good 
part of last year, I am thankful to say that the days on 
which I was dnable to teach my classes w^ere very few. 
At one time, I was afraid that I should be compelled ta 
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leave India before next hot season ; but towards the end 
of the year my health improved so much that, under the 
sanction of the highest medical opinion, I resolved to post- 
pone the change. I was very glad to be able to do this, 
as I was most unwilling to leave with work unfinished. 

10. In the session which has just commenced, I have 
combined my First and Second Classes, that I maj have 
a Class of Candidates for Translation Exhibitions from 7 
to 8. This measure makes my First Class inconveniently 
large (more than 60) ; but I find that translators cannot 
be prepared except by special instruction, and therefore I 
am compelled to adopt it. My Translators’ Class com- 
prises 12. 

11. As the College building required considerable 
repairs, I was under the necessity of closing the College on 
the 15th April, a fortnight before the vacation. The 
Executive Engineer applied for the building to be made 
over to him on the 1st April, but as I could not find 
another suitable building to be got for rent, I prevailed on 
him to postpone the work till the 15th. 

12. In the past year a valuable set of chemical ap- 
paratus, and a collection of geological specimens, have been 
purchased for the College. 

13. Before concluding these general remarks, I would 
observe, with reference to the permission granted me by the 
Board, to draw up and submit a form of diploma, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 48 of my last Report, that my 
colleague, Professor Fraser, and I had commenced drawing 
out one, when the Despatch of the Honorable Court of 
Directors on Education, which granted a University to 
this Presidency, caused me to lay it aside as unnecessary, 
under the prospect presented by the Despatch. 
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n.— ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

College Division, 

14. As Professor Fraser had charge of the Classes of 
Literature from the beginning of January to the end of 
September, and Professor Draper from the 1st November 
to the end of the year, I have received Reports on the 
classes from both. I subjoin both Reports, and add some 
remarks on them. 

REPORT BY PROFESSOR FRASER. 

To Major Candy, 

Principal of the Poona College. 

My dear Major Candy, 

15. 1. In compliance with your' request, I have the 
honour to send you a report of the Classes in English 
Literature during the first seven and a half months of 
1854, that I conducted their studies. 

I shall begin with the 

Freshman Class, 

16. 2. In the early part of the session this class con- 
sisted of forty-three (43) students. Six of this number 
soon left the College, to enter public offices as clerks ; two 
left in consequence of protracted illness ; and, about the 
middle of the session, fifteen joined the Engineering 
School established in Poona under the superintendence of 
Colonel W. Scott. The class was thus reduced to twenty 
students. 

17. 3. The studies of the class were as follows : — 
Literature » — Chambers’ Cyclopmdia, the 7th Period. 

Poets : Bloomfield ; Grahamc ; Crabbq^ 
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Belles-Lettres, — Blair’s Lectures, I — XX. 

History, — Tay/or’s Manual of Modern History: as far as 
the Revival of Learning, 

History of Civilization, — Guizot’s History of Civilization 
in Europe : Lectures I — V. 

Composition and Elocution , — The class wrote compositions, 
and delivered selected speeches, previously comrtjitted 
to memory, as exercises in elocution, every Saturday. 

18. 4. I had reason to be satisfied with the diligence 

and progress of a large number of this class. Those whom 
I considered the most meritorious I shall now name, in the 
order of their merit : — 


1, equal. 


2, equal. 


3, equal. 


4, equal. 


i Rama Ok. 

Raojee Gudboley. 
t Nana Bhidey. 

( Chintamun. 

< Nowrojee Puddomjee. 
C Babajee Deshpondey. 

r Shaboodin. 
j Venkut Rao. 

^ Bala Phudkey. 
f Prubhakur Joglekur. 

C Wassodeo Purajpe. 

< Raojee Poonakur. 
t Rama Gudboley, 


This order has reference to the appearance made by the 
students in the work of the class, and to the number of 
marks which they obtained. As some possess a better 
knowledge of English than others, which gives them a 
great advantage in the current recitations of the class- 
room, the order of their names is not an accurate indication 
of the real merits of all in the list. The first two, how- 
ever, are in all respects superior to the rest, and are young 
men of whom the highest expectations may be justly 
cnter^jiined, I need not explain here my system of teach- 
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ing, as I did so with sufficient fulness in my previous 
Keport. I proceed, therefore, to report on the 

Junior Class, 

19. 5. In the former part of the session, this class 
consisted of sixteen (16) students. Two of this number 
were -withdrawn by their parents, in consequence of the 
fees ; one left to enter a public office ; one was removed 
by his father for the crime of becoming civilized’' ; one 
did not return after the May vacation ; and, as he has not 
since been heard of by his friends, he is supposed to have 
died of cholera on his journey from his Native village ; 
one entered the Engineering School referred to in para- 
graph 2 ; and one left to take up the appointment of 
College Librarian. The class was thus reduced to nine 
students. Of this number, moreover^ four were appointed 
Assistant Teachers in the English School department, 
which prevented their attendance at the class after 1 
o’clock P. M. 

20. 6. The studies of the class were as follows : — 
Literature, — Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, 7th Period. 

Poets : Rogers ; Wordsworth.. 

History, — Hume’s History of England — the British, Ro- 
man, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Periods. 

Philosophy of History, — Guizot’s History of Representa- 
tive Government: Lectures III, IV, and V, on the 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions; Lectures II, III, IV, and 
V, on Anglo-Norman Institutions; and Lectures VI 
and VII on English charters. 

Menial Science : Psychology, — Cousin’s Criticism of 
Locke’s Essay; Introduction; Chapters I, II, III, 
and part oT Chapter IV, on the Idea of Cause. 
Physical Science : Chemistry, — The text-book in Cln^mis- 
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try was Wilson’s Manual, of which the class went 
“ carefully through the introductory chapters on Chemi- 
cal Philosophy ; the whole of the non-metallic 
elements, with their compounds ; and several of the 
metallic elements, with their compounds. The class 
also went carefully through Faraday’s Course of Six 
Lectures on the Non-metallic Elements” (delivered 
before the Members of the Royal Institution), together 
with the introductory manipulative details of pro- 
fessor ScofFern. 

Practical Chemistry , — All the usual demonstrative experi- 
ments, illustrative of the various processes by which 
the non-metallic elements and their compounds are 
produced, and of their properties, were performed in 
the class. The excellent apparatus belonging to the 
College afforded'^every facility for this purpose. 
Comj)osition and Elocution , — All the members of this class, 
in rotation, wrote original orations (two members every 
week), which, after being carefully corrected by the 
Professor, they committed to memory, and delivered, 
as exercises in elocution and oratory, on Saturday, in 
the College HalL 

21. 7. I am able to speak in very high terms of nearly 

all the members of this class. They seemed to understand 
the true distinction between the School and the College : 
that in the former boys depend very much upon their 
teachers, and that in the latter young men depend very 
much upon themselves ; consequently their reading was by 
no means confined to the lessons of the class, but was as 
varied and extensive as their time, and their facilities for 
obtaining books, admitted of. Their original orations were 
generally very excellent ; evincing considerable proficiency 
in the various styles of English composition, independent 
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and just thinking, and a correct idea of public speak- 
ing, Pursbotum Bhut, Govind Jnggonath, Narayhn 
Juggonath, forming one trio, and Dorabjee Puddomjee, 
Krishna liahalkur, Venayek Bhidey, forming another trio, 
students of nearly equal merit, are a great credit to the 
Poona College, and young men of great promise. 

22. 8. My system of instruction in the class was to 
employ text-books along with familiar teaching — a system 
which experience has taught me is best suited to the 
present mental condition of our students, and best adapted 
to the development of their reflecting powers. I procured 
for the class, therefore, the very suggestive works o^ 
Guizot, Cousin, and Faraday. The object that 1 kept in 
view was, not to throw into the reservoir of the memory 
a mass of positive knowledge, of insulated facts, or detached 
notions, while the mind itself is leflf unawakened, unex- 
ercised, and unconscious of its strength ; but the invigoration 
of the intellectual powers, the formation of skill in the use 
of them, the generation of habits of intellectual courage, 
that can and will grapple with a problem, a proposition, or 
an argument, conscious of its own strength, and inured 
to toil. 

I proceed now to report on the 

Senior Class, 

23. 9. This class, consisting of the Assistant Teachers 
of the English School department, and four members of 
the Junior Class who did not attend the Mathematical 
Professor with the rest of their class-mates, contained at 
the beginning of the session fourteen (14) students. Three 
left early in the session to take up appointments, reducing 
the numt^er of the students to eleven. 

24. 10. The students of this class, being somewhat 

3 
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advanced in years, and likely soon to leave the College for 
pi'iblic appointments, were allowed to exercise their choice 
in regard to the subjects of study. Their selection embraced 
the following studies — 

Political Phllosophj/ and Juruprii deuce, — The article on 
Jurisprudence in the Standard Library Cyclopeedia of 
of Political Knowledge” ; ^‘Elements of J urisprudence,'^ 
by Professor Foster, of University College, London, 
I, n. III, and part of IV Lectures ; the Principles 
of Criminal Law,” published by Pickering; Montes- 
(pneifs ‘‘Spirit of Laws,” Book 1, of Laws in General, 
Book II, of the Laws directly derived from the Nature 
of Government; Guizot’s “ History of Representative 
Government,” Lectures VI, VII, and VI 11, on the 
Classification of Governments, the Comparison of the 
Principles of different Governments, and the Forms 
essential to Representative Government; Mill’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,’^ Book V, Chap. I, of 
the Functions of Government in General, Chap. XI, of 
Grounds and Limits of the Non-interference Principle; 
“ Cabinet Lawyer,” Part 1, Government and Laws of 
England, Chaps. I — VI inclusive; Broom’s “ Selection 
of Legal Maxims,” Chaps. I, II, III, IV, and V ; 
“ The Regulations of the Government of Bombay,” 
Regulations I — IV inclusive. 

Physical Science , — “ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” by Professor Johnston, Chaps. I, II, 
and III; Stephen’s “ Book of the Farm,” Chap. V, 
on the branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
ture. 

Elocution and Oratory , — The members of this class wrote 
essays, in rotation, weekly ; two were appointed weekly 
Jo conduct an extemporaneous debate on a prescribed 
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question; and, in the latter part of the session, two 
were appointed weekly to give, extemporaneously^ a 
summary of several chapters of some one of the text- 
books. 

25. II. Several members of this class made the most 
satisfactory proficiency in their various studies. In ex- 
tempoianeous speaking and debate the most manifest 
improvement was made by the members of the class 
generally. I must, however, make special mention of 
Narsiuh Sliastri Ok, Bhao Shastri Paitknr, Bala Mono, 
Atmaram, and Nana Bhidcy, as young men of superior 
attainments, and of sterling vvortli. 1 am jiersuaded tliat 
they will quit themselves, in any public situation in which 
they may hereafter be placed, in such a manner as to reflect 
the highest honour on the College. In a knowledge of 
the general principles of Jurisprudence, of the Regulations 
of the Bombay Government, and of the practice in the 
Honorable Company’s Judicial Courts, Nana Bhidey has 
made the greatest and the most creditable attainments. 

26. 12. In conclusion, allow me to say, that I feel the 
liveliest interest in the Poona College. I know the worth 
of many of the students, and I shall labour as cordially 
to promote their future prosperity and usefulness as if I 
were still connected with the College. I did not sever my 
oflicial connection with them without much hesitation, 
nor without serious deliberation ; and I would never have 
done so, except to enter another sphere of labour among 
the Native youth of India, which, at the time, appeared to 
me to offer facilities for more extensive usefulness. I 
trust you will allow me, my dear Major Candy, to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the delightful obligations 
under which you have placed me, by all the encourage- 
ment and kindness that I received from you while I was 
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connected with the College. I shall ever cherish sentiments 
ofr. gratitude for your kindness, and of the highest esteem 
for yourself. I beg you will allow me, also, to record my 
opinion of the Poona College. You have raised it to a 
very high eminence as a seminary of sound and practical 
education. I believe that there is no educational institution 
in this Presidency which is exerting so powerful and exten- 
sive an influence for good on the community as the Poona 
College. Moreover, in its fund it possesses the means, 
and in the class of students who frequent it the materials, 
of becoming, what I know you wish to see it, a first-rate 
collegiate institution, standing up in the midst of the Deccan 
as an intellectual bulwark against every influence hostile to 
true progress. 

Believe me, 

^ My dear Major Candy, 

Yours very faithfully, 

ALEX. GARDEN FRASER. 

Bomhay, 2Qth January 1855. 

PROFESSOR DRAPER’S REPORT. 

27. I took charge of the Classes of Literature on the 
1st November, and as there was but a month between this 
and the commencement of the Examinations, I employed 
the time in letting the students revise as. much as they 
were able of what they had studied during the previous 
part of the year. The lists of the studies of the several 
classes, as given below, were furnished by the students 
themselves, and the statements made by them were my 
only guide in the examinations. 

Senior Class. 

25,, The studies of this class during the past year were — 
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Company’s Regulations, I — IV. 

Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Chemistry. 

29. This class contains eight students, seven of whom 
were present at the examination. In the four Regulations, 
the whole of which they had revised with me in November, 
the greater part of the class passed a very satisfactory 
examination. 

30. In Jurisprudence they informed me that they had 
read three of Foster’s Lectures. They, however, possessed 
no books of their own, but had used two copies kindly 
lent to them by my predecessor. These he had taken 
away with him. The class expressed themselves very 
anxious to revise what they liad studied of this subject, 
and every effort was made to procure a copy of the 
w'ork, but it was found impossible^ to ol^taiu one either 
in Poona or Bombay; and at the time of the examination 
the students stated, that not having revised the subject, 
they felt unable to undergo an examination. It was there- 
fore considered unnecessary to prepare any questions for 
them, the more especially as none of tliem had taken 
notes, or were able to state what part of Jurisprudence 
they had studied. 

31. A paper in Chemistry w^s given to this class con- 
jointly with the Junior Class, by the Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

32. As a test of their general knowledge, and their 
skill in composition, all the classes were required to write 
essays. This class had the choice of the following 
subjects : — The Advantages of cultivating a Cheerful 
Disposition”; and ‘^The Influence of the invention of Print- 
ing on the Diffusion of Knowledge.” They chose the 
latter. Their essays were not at all satisfactory.^ The 
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ideas were poor, and the composition faulty. That written 
by ,Atmaram Venayek, though not entirely original, is the 
best expressed ; and I forward it and the next best as 
specimens. 

33. This class has made but a poor appearance for a 
senior College class. I should, however, have been much 
surprised if it had done otherwise. The class colisists 
entirely of Assistant Masters, and most of them, in addi- 
tion to teaching their several classes, have themselves 
been under tuition four hours daily — one hour with the 
Professor of Literature, one hour with the Professor of 
Mathematics, and two hours in the early morning. They 
consec|uently have had scarcely any time for study. 
Teaching is a valuable auxiliary in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and a good Teacher will be able greatly to 
facilitate the progress of his pupils; but teaching, though 
a very important auxiliary, is only an auxiliary; and it is 
a mistake to suppose that mere attendance on College 
classes is all-suflicient. The capacities of students vary, 
and some subjects require more study than others ; but 
there should, 1 think, be on an average at least two hours’ 
private study for every hour’s attendance at College. I 
am the more earnest in dwelling upon this, because I am 
sorry to find that want of applicati(>n is not peculiar to the 
Senior Class. The other classes, though without their 
excuse, have followed their example. The majority of 
the students seem to have been quite satisfied with being 
taught, and the indefatigable exertions and valuable 
instructions of my accomplished predecessor have conse- 
quently not been so beneficial as they otherwise would 
have been. 

34. Another great obstacle to progress is the general 
scarcUy of books. The Senior Class, consisting of eight 
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students, have been accustomed to consider two copies of a 
text-book an ample supply, and in the Freshman Cfess, 
containing twenty students, there were only six or seven 
copies of some of the ordinary class-books, I think it 
very desirable that the Assistant Masters should be permit- 
ted to attend the Classes of Literature for at least another 
year; but in this case I hope that time will be allowed them 
for study, and that they will supply themselves with books. 
It is not necessary that students should possess all the 
works from which the Professor may give notes, but each 
student should be provided with a complete set of the prin- 
cipal text-books. 1 trust that this will be made compul- 
sory on all the students, and I hope I shall be able to 
inculcate habits of study. 

Junior Class, 

35. The studies of this class were — 

Literature, — Chambers’ Cyclopa3dia, the 7th Period : 
Rogers and Wordsivorth, 

History , — Hume’s History of England: The Norman 
Period to tlic end of the reign of John. 

Psychology , — Cousin’s Criticism of Locke’s Essay : Intro- 
duction, and Chapters I — III. 

Chemistry, 

Composition, — Oiiginal Essays. 

36. The number of students in this class at the time of 
the examination was five, one of whom, Vishnu Kelkar, I 
had not seen previously, as he had been for a long time 
absent. The other four had revised with me part of their 
History, and the whole of their Psychology. In addition 
to tlie regular students, four of the School Teachers had 
attended the tlass for Literature, and were examined with 
them in that subject. 
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37. The examination in Literature was conducted 
befbre the College Council in the following manner. The 
class were required to read aloud some of the selections 
from Rogers, and were afterwards questioned as to the 
meaning and grammatical structure of what they had read. 
The pieces were read in a creditable style, and the mean- 
ings were generally given pretty well, but the knovviedge 
of grammar fell far short of what I should have expected 
from a class of this standing. In some instances they 
were unable to name the cases of nouns, and the moods 
and tenses of verbs. 

38. In History, two of the class acquitted themselves 
very creditably, and the same two passed a satisfactory 
examination in Psychology. Dorabjee Puddomjee, who 
comes out at the head of his class, deserves to be mentioned 
as an industrious student. 

39. Some of the essays of this class were better than 
those of the Senior Class, the best being that of Purshotum 
Bhut. Narayan Juggonath’s is little inferior in composition, 
but the ideas are not so good. I forward both of them 
as specimens. 

Freshman Class. 

40. The studies of this class were as follows : — 
Literature, — Chambers’ Cyclopnedia, the 7th Period : 

Bloomfieldy Graliame^ and Crabbe. 

History, and History of Civilization, — Taylor’s Manual of 
Modern History, 102 pages; Guizot’s History of 
Civilization in Europe, Lectures I — V, 
lielles Lettres, — .Blair’s Lectures, I — XX. 

Composition. — Original Essays. 

41. In this class there were twenty students on the roll, 
fifteen of whom were present at the examination. The 
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class had revised with me the five of Guizot’s Lectures, 
and a portion of Taylor’s Manual, and Blair’s Lectures.# 

42. The examination in Literature was conducted in 
the same manner as in the Junior Class, and the result 
was rather more unsatisfactory. Many of the class were 
unable to explain tlie meaning of what they read, and 
failed co answer very simple questions in parsing. 

43. In History the examination was also unsatisfactory. 
The oral answers, however, were better than tlie written 
answers. All the students were very much afraid of being 
examined in any part of their studies that they had not 
recently revised, and in the viva voce examinations I 
generally confined myself to what had been revised in class 
during the previous month. In Blair’s Lectures the answer- 
ing was very creditable. 

44. This class, like the two preceding, was allowed 
the choice of two subjects for an essay. They chose 

Benevolence.” Very few of the class seemed to have a 
correct idea of the signification of the word ; but their 
essays were somewhat better in composition than in matter. 
The best essay was Novvrojee Puddomji’s, but Raojee Gud- 
boley is decidedly the best man in the class. His marks 
would have come higher than they are, but for an unfor- 
tunate habit of misspelling. There were no fewer than 
seventeen mistakes in spelling in his essay. 

45. The unsatisfactory state of the College classes is 
no doubt owing, in a great measure, as mentioned above, 
to the disposition of the students to rely wholly upon the 
Professor. They seem to have regarded themselves as 
recipients of instruction rather than as students, and to 
have considered their work over when the College closed. 
But in additiorf to this general want of application, and the 
scarcity of books, there is yet another and more formidable 
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obstacle to progress, the very imperfect knowledge of 
Euglisli with wliich students enter the College ; and till 
some improvement in this respect is effected, I do not see 
how any great proficiency can be attained, either in the 
subjects taught by the Professor of Literature, or in 
Mathematics. English is the sole medium of instruction 
in the College: it is the language of the Professors, and 
the language in which all the books are written ; and unless 
a competent knowledge of English be insisted on as an 
indispensable qualification for admission into the College, 
all attempts at high education must prove futile. The 
present Freshman Class, at the end of their first year, have 
not that knowledge of English which they ouglit to have 
possessed before entering the College ; but, at the same 
time, it is only just to state that they are at least two years 
in advance of the Candidate or Senior Class of the School 
department. This latter class was examined in English 
before the College Council, and I was much surprised at the 
appearance it made. In reading, they were not only very 
imperfectly acquainted with the meaning of what they read, 
but many of them experienced great difficulty in pronounc- 
ing the words ; and there was of course no attempt at 
elocution. Scarcely one of them was able to express himself 
in correct English in answer to a simple question, and 
some of their answers were hardly intelligible. A sul)ject 
was given them for a short essay; and their compositions, 
whiqh I examined, were expressed in the same broken- 
English style in which they speak. Not one of the class 
is, in my opinion, fit to enter the College; and they could 
not be properly fiualified in another year, 

46, The importance of maintaining an English College 
in the heart of the Mahratta country, — a College in which 
thosp hitherto accustomed to study only the Vedas and 
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the Sliasters may be made acquainted with the Literature, 
the Science, and the Civilization of Europe, — can scarcely 
he over-estimated. But without a preparatory School, 
capable of supplying the College with students able to 
read and understand English, much of the time of the 
Professors will be occupied in teaching the language alone, 
and the course of studies must of necessity be very limited. 
Two years ago, 1 believe, it was found that none of the 
pupils of the Candidate Class were qualified to enter the 
College. The class was consequently kept in the School 
another year, being placed during that period under the 
tuition of the Professors of the College. This year, re- 
course must be hcid to the same expedient, or students 
must be admitted into the College without having acquired 
the means of understanding the language of the books 
placed in their hands. It thus appeiy’s, that the School in 
it its present state is incapable of furnishing students for 
the College : I would therefore respectfully suggest, that 
measures be taken to secure for the School an efficient 
staff of Teachers, and that with this view the Board of 
Education be requested to sanction a higher rate of 
remuneration. The salary of the Master of the Candidate 
Class is at present only Rs. 25 per mensem, and some of 
the Teachers receive only Rs. 10. The salaries of the 
Assistant Masters at the Elphinstone Institution are three 
or four times these sums; hence efficient Teachers are 
secured, and consequently the Elphinstone College 

possesses an immense advantage over the Poona College 

an advantage which the most strenuous exertions of the 
Professors will never be able to counterbalance. It will 
aflord me great pleasure to give instruction to any of the 
present teachers, and if an increase of pay were held out 
as an inducement, probably several of them would make 
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themselves masters of the requisite amount of knowledge. 
In the mean time, the introduction of two or three effi- 
cient Teachers from without would, I think, be very 
desirable. While, however, the pay of the Assistant 
Masters is less than can be obtained in Government offices 
as copying clerks, there is little chance of procuring, and 
no hope of retaining the services of well qualified* men. 
Several young men, formerly belonging to the College or the 
English School, are now employed in offices in Poona, at 
salaries ranging, I believe, from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 per 
mensem. 

47. I beg to forward copies of the paper questions, 
with specimens of the answering. I also annex tables, 
showing the number of marks obtained by each student. 

WILLIAM DRAPER, 
Professor of English Literature. 

22nd January 1855. 

48. The Reports given above are so different in character 
and tone, that I fear the Board will feel it difficult at first 
to believe that they respect the same classes ; but I accept 
hot) I as containing truth, and as presenting the views 
taken by their respective writers. 

40. By taking both, and combining them, a correct 
view of the College is obtained. Mr. Fraser wrote of 
young men whom he had known for two years, whom he 
had attached to himself, and for whom he felt a great 
regard. Their good points are uppermost in his mind, 
and his report of them is consequently chiefly laudatory. 
I can confirm wJiat he says to a great degree ; for almost 
every student whom he has named as possessing merit, 
and being worthy of commendation, stands high in my 
opinion. 1 quite concur wdth him in the sentiment which 
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he has expressed, tliat some of the students are young 
men of whom high expectations may be justly entertained ; 
and of others I am, with him, persuaded that they will 
quit themselves, in any public situation in which they may 
hereafter be placed, in such a manner as to reflect honour 
on the College. And of the institution itself generally, 
I am convinced, that though at present it is far from 
what I hoj)e it will eventually become, it Is exercising a 
decided influence on the country, and furthering the cause 
of progress. 

50. Mr. Draper, on the other hand, Juis reported on 

young men amongst who he had only recently come, and 
whose defects and blemislics struck him more than their 
good points. It may be, too, that he has a quicker eye 
for the former than for the latter. I quite admit (in some 
points and in others with qualifi«atlon) the existence 

of tlie blemishes he has pointed out. The English Com- 
position of many of the students is decidedly inferior, and 
many failed to make a good appearance in Grammar. 
The former defect has existed all along, and has been 
repeatedly acknowledged to the Board ; but it is less than 
it was, and will, I hope, continue to decrease. The latter 
defect surprised me much at the examination, the more 
so as some of those who failed in Grammar were amongst 
the most intelligent, and were at the top of the class in 
other respects. This point shall receive particular atten- 
tion ; and I trust that the next examination will show a 
good knowledge of Grammar. 

51. With respect to the imperfect English of the 
students, on which Mr. Draper dwells, I would point out 
that more fluency in speaking English, and greater power 
of expressing ideas in it, should be looked for in Bombay, 
where the number of Europeans is so great, and where 
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Natives come so much in contact with them, than in Poona, 
where Europeans are few, and where Natives have few 
opportunities of intercourse with them. But students of 
English in Poona should possess as critical a knowledge of 
English as students in Bombay ; and probably the students 
of the College will bear comparison in this point with 
Bombay students of the sayne standing , 

52. Of the Senior Class of Literature Mr. Draper 
observes : “ This class has made but a poor appearance for 
a senior College class’" ; but he adds immediately — “ I 
should have been much surprised if it had done other- 
wise,” and gives the reason, viz. that it was composed of 
Assistant Teachers, who had to give their chief attention 
to teaching, and who were themselves four hours under 
tuition. It seems clear, therefore, that this class should 
be considered as a Class of Assistant Teachers, studying 
for their own improi^ement, rather than as an ordinary 
College class ; and their circumstances being considered, 
their appearance may not be deemed poor. 

53. I earnestly requested Mr. Fraser to send me his 
Report on the Literature Classes before the examination of 
the College commenced, that it might serve as a guide in 
examining the class, but I did not receive it till long after 
the examination had closed. Had it reached me in time, 
the examination would have been more easy, and the 
discrepancy between the two Reports would in some respects 
have been less. 

54. Of the books enumerated by Mr. Fraser (see para- 

graph 24) as the text-books of the Senior class, the greater 
part were brought by him to the class, and referred to as 
occasion required. . 

55. With regard to the Candidate Classy/, e. the highest 
class of the School division, of which Mr. Draper speaks so 
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disparagingly, I beg to point out that the greater part of 
the students composing it have got up to the top of the 
School division in about three years and a half, and there- 
fore, though they may not be thought qualified to enter 
the College division, they should not be reported as having 
acquitted themselves very badly. I quite concur, however, 
with Mr. Draper in opinion, that they are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be admitted now into the College division. They 
will accordingly remain in the School division during this 
year, coming an hour each day under each Professor ; and 
I confidently expect that at the next examination they will 
be found fit for promotion. The students of this class are 
for the most part very intelligent and promising. At the 
beginning of the year the class had a very good Teacher, 
but he was promoted to the Mastership of the English 
School at Dharwar, and left the College. He was suc- 
ceeded by an equally good Teacher, but he resigned, to 
qualify himself for a more lucrative situation. The third 
Assistant Teacher then became the first, and took the 
class ; but though very intelligent, willing, and well 
conducted, he lacks tact in teaching. I purpose giving 
him* the Second Class, and putting this class under the 
Teacher of the Second, who has more acquaintance with 
English. 

56. I do not at all concur with Mr. Draper in the 
disparaging view he gives of the Assistant Teachers of the 
School division, nor in his statement that the School in its 
present state is incapable of furnishing students for the 
College. The Assistant Teachers are not all equally goody 
but of the greater part of them I can say that I do not wish 
to change them for any that any Institution could supply. 


* lie has resigned, and has obtained a situation in an office. 
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They are very intelligent, and the majority are quite effi- 
cimt as Teachers of School classes. All that is wanted is, 
that the students should be kept longer in the School. 
Their passage through it has hitherto been too rapid. 
For the Candidate Class, indeed, 1 should like to have a 
superior Teacher, but the salary of the Teachership is not 
sufficient to draw a highly qualified man, or to retain one 
raised and trained in the College. In my Report for 1851- 
52 (my first report after the amalgamation), I pointed out 
to the Hoard the insufficient salaries of the Assistant 
Teachers, and expressed my opinion, “ that the lowest 
should not be lower than Rs. 10, and that thay should rise 
as high as Rs. 50 a month.’’ They have been increased 
since then as funds became availdl)le, but they are yet far 
below what 1 wish them to be, 

57. Mr. Draper points out the insufficient number of 
books in the College classes. It is an evil of which I 
admit the existence, but for which I do not see an easy 
remedy. The books arc for the most pai t dear, and the 
students are, generally speaking, poor, with stipends of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. G, barely sufficient to support them. If I were 
to require that every student should provide himself with a 
copy of every class-book, it would be felt to be a grc/»t 
hardship. I desire, however, to see the evil remedied as 
much as can be, and press on the students the importance 
of providing themselves with books. 

58. On one point the opinions of Messrs. Fraser and 
Draper respecting the students are quite opposed to each 
other, Mr. Fraser says that nearly all seem to under- 
stand the true distinction between the School and the Col- 
lege, and act accordingly (see paragraph 21) ; while l\lr. 
Draper represents them to be mere school-boys (see para- 
graphs 33, 45). There are students which answer to both 
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descriptions. Ally I regret to say, are not students in the 
distinctive use of the word ; nor are all, I am happy to 
state, glad to drop all thoughts of study when the class 
breaks up. 

59. In concluding these remarks on the above Reports, 
in which I have endeavoured to present to the Board an 
exact view of the state of the Institution, I respectfully 
beg to observe, that in judging of the Poona College, it 
should be borne in mind, that though English occupies the 
greater part of tlie time of the majority of the students, 
both the Vernacular and Sanscrit have considerable time 
devoted to them. 

60. While I regret the depreciating tone of Mr. 
Draper’s Report, and especially that, without first inquiring 
how long the students of the Candidate Class had been 
in the School, he should have spokeil of them in terms oC 
so much disparagement, I beg to say, that it will give me 
great pleasure to see him labour earnestly, perse veringly, 
and judiciously, to raise the character of the Literature 
Classes of the College. All such efforts shall receive my 
cordial support and co-operation. 

61. I subjoin now the Report of the Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, on his Classes in 
the past year. The Board will see that it is satisfactory. 
The students that left the College in the middle of the 
last session continued to attend their Mathematical Classes 
under Mr. McDougall till the end of it, and were present 
at the examination. This will account for the superior 
appearance made by the Mathematical Classes over the 
Classes of Literature. The Professor of Mathematics in 
the College is also the Head of the Engineer School. 
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REPORT ON THE CLASSES OF MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

To Major Candy, 

Principal, Poona College. 

Sir, 

62. I have much pleasure in again submitting to you 
my annual report on the progress and studies of the students 
ill the Mathematical and Natural Philosophy departments 
of the Poona College. 

63. I mentioned in my last, that arrangements had been 
made, by which I could have the Assistant Teachers 
one hour a day under my immediate superintendence. I 
also stated the object which I had in view for wishing such 
arrangements to be brought about. I am glad to say, that 
J have in a large mciHsure been successful. I hope 1 have 
taught the Assistant Teachers, that neither in Arithmetic nor 
Algebra are rules everything; that there is little if any 
satisfaction in imparting instruction in any of the above- 
mentioned subjects merely by a system of routine. I believe 
I have established the principles of the science s referred 
to in the minds of the Teachers, both by reason and 
demonstration, and thus have taught them the proper 
position which rules ought to occupy. 

64. We began with the principles of aiithmelical nota- 
tion, and gradually advanced in our investigations until 
we had completed a course of theoretical arithmetic. We 
then began our algebraical investigations, and brought 
them also, I hope, to a satisfactory termination. De- 
Morgan’s Arithmetic and Algebra were our text-books. 

65. Having some time remaining before the annual 
examinations came on, I thought it desirable to give the 
class an abridged course of Popular Physics, instead of a 
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course of Pure Mathematics, as I at one time intended. 
My reason for doing so was to enable the Teachers*to 
explain with more correctness to their respective classes 
the allusions made in tlie various class-books to the 
different departments of science. The class evinced consi- 
derable interest in my illustrations of the mechanical 
powor.s. I dwelt for some time, also, upon the equilibrium 
of fluids — for example, on specific gravity, the siphon, 
the weight of air, and of course on the barometer, the air- 
pump, and the thermometer. I hope that in this depart- 
ment also the class has reaped considerable benefit. 

Junior Class. — Ist Year's Studejits. 

6f). At the time that this class was admitted into the 
Collogo, the students in it had, although a very correct, but 
a limited knowledge of Algebra. I therefore considered it 
my duty to give the class as extensive a knowledge of this 
most useful biancli of science as our time w'ould allow. 
I first turned the attention of the class to the investigation 
of the binomial theorem, with its applications to the 
development of series. Wc then considered very fully the 
exponential theorem, the theory of logarithms, summation 
of infinite series, (fee. 

67. The subject which next in order claimed our atten- 
tion was Trigonometry, synthetically considered, with its 
application to the measurement of heights and distances ; 
after which followed, in regular gradation. Analytical 
Trigonometry. While uj)on this branch of the course, 
the students investigated a great variety of new and in- 
teresting formulae — spherical geometry, analytical sphe- 
rical trigonometry, and conic sections. It may appear 
at first sight, ‘that I might have undertaken one or 
two additional subjects with the class. Under ordinary 
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circumstances I certainly would have clone so, but the class 
was so numerous (29), that I found it impossible to do 
anything like justice to the students in the way of exami- 
nation, had I attempted to hurry more rapidly over the 
ground. 

G8. I have to express my entire satisfaction with the 
progress which the class as a whole has made, A few, 
it is true, do still lag behind, principally, however, from 
the difficulty which they have in giving expression to 
their ideas in English ; but there arc many very promising 
young men in the class. In fact, I can with confidence 
say, that eight or ten of the students whose progress I 
am reporting are among the finest analysts that I have 
anywhere met with. 

Senior Class. — 2nd Year's Students. 

69. The progress of this class has been steady and 
uniform. At the commencement of last session, there, 
were some branches of pure Mathematics still remaining 
to be considered, viz. the differential calculus to be 
completed, and the integral calculus to be commenced and 
completed. Both objects having been fully obtained, I 
commenced the class with the study of Natural Philosophy. 
A great portion of Young’s Mechanics was carefully gone 
over. I did not, however, confine the attention of the 
class to our usual text-book. During the course of the 
session we frequently consulted Earnshaw’s Statics, parti- 
cularly the very interesting chapter on the theory of couples, 
and Jackson’s Theoretical Mechanics. In Dynanics, when 
considering th^ doctrine of centripetal forces, frequent 
reference was made to the second section of Newton’s 
Principia. The remaining portion of tbe session was 
profitably spent by the class having their attention turned 
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towards the science of Optics. The subjects of this branch 
of natural philosophy not being nearly exhausted at the 
termination of the session, they have been again resumed. 

70. I have had much satisfaction with the progress 
and uniform good conduct of the students belonging to this 
class. In my last report, I mentioned that the then Senior 
Class were very poor, and therefore anxiously seeking 
for employment. Wc had not advanced far with our 
course when all of them, except one, obtained situations. 
The class, therefore, was broken. I, in consequence, had 
more time to bestow upon the Assistant Teachers. 

71. I may mention here, that the students of my Senior 
Class, along* with other two young men, had their attention 
directed towards Elementary Chemistry by Professor 
Fraser. At the request of the Principal, I drew up an 
examination paper for the class. The'state of the marking 
will show the proficiency of each student in the class. 

72. In conclusion, I beg leave to send specimens of 
answering in my Mathematical and Natural Philosophy 
Classes, and the state of the marking in all the classes over 
which I had control. 

JAMES McD.OUGALL, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 

Poona College^ \Gtli January 1855. 

73. The specimens of answering of the College Classes, 
and the lists showing the state of the marking, will be 
found in^the Appendix. 

RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

School Division. 

74. The fallowing is a statement of the results of the 
examination of the School division in December : — 
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the whole^; Prefixes and Affixes ; Latin and Greek Roots, from 
the Series of Lessons; Parsing; Chambers’ Geography, 10 
pages ; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks . — This class has some good readers, and some very 
bad ones. In grammar they did pretty well, and also in the 
roots. The writing from dictation of most was very correct. 


81, Class V. 

Teacher, Pandurang Balaji. 

No. on the roll 32 

Present 25 

Sick 4 

Absent 3 

32 


Studies. — The Series of Lessons, pages 135 ; Chambers’ His- 
tory of the British Ern{)ire, to the reign of Richard II. ; Reid’s 
Geography of the first Three Quarters ; Latin and Greek Roots, ^ 
in the Appendix to the Series of Lessons ; Writing from Dic- 
tation. 

Remarks. — This class, on the whole, reads well. The parsing 
is good ; knowledge of roots fair ; writing from dictation fair ; 
geography middling. The state of the class is creditable to the 
Teacher, who has evidently taken pains. 

82. , Class IF. 

Teacher, Govind Jagannath. 

No. on^&rc^l 21 

Presetif . . .'^. 20 

' Sick 1 

21 

Studies. — The Series of Lessons, 1/0 pages; Chambers’ 
British Empire, as far as the reign of Richard III. ; Reid’s 
Geography ; Introduction, and General Geography of Three 
Quarters, A«ia, Europe, and Africa ; Latin and Greek Roots, 
from the Series of Lessons, together with Prefixes and Affixes 
from the same ; Writing from Dictation, 

Remarks. — The reading of this class is good; their know- 
ledge of history (as far as they have gone) is good ; knowledge 
of roots good; geography fair; writing front dictation good. 
The state of the class is creditable to the Teacher. 
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Class IIL 

Tt acker ^ Vinayak Buide. 


No. on the roll 40 

Present 37 

Sick 1 

Absent 2 


40 

Chillies , — The Course of Reading, 4 sections ; Latin and 
Creek Roots, from the same; Chambers’ British Empire, 60 
pages ; Reid’s Gcograjdiy, Four Quarters of the AVorld ; 
McCulloch’s Grammar, as far as Etymology ; Affixes and Prefixes 
from the same ; Writing from Dictation. 

liemarhs . — In reading tlie class is unequal. It has some very 
good residers, and several poor ones. Tlie knowledge of history 
displayed is very good ; knowledge of roots very fair ; grammar 
very fair ; writing from dictation good. Altogether the state 
of the class is creditable to the Teacher* 


84. Class II, • 

Teacher, Anna Sahasrabudhe. 

No. on the roll 21 

Present 21 


Sftidies , — The Course of Reading, the whole ; Murray’s 
History of British India, .5 chapters ; Chambers’ Biography, 
42 pages ; McCulloch’s Grammar (Syntax finished) ; Reid’s 
Geography of the Four Quarters, and of Hindustan ; Latin and 
Greek Roots ; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks, — This class did not make quite so good an appear- 
ance as it should have done. The reading is generally inferior ; 
knowledge of history inferior ; geography fair ; grammar fair ; 
w'riting from dictation very good of most. Correction of 
wrong sentences good. 

85. Class 7. or Candidate Class, 

Teacher, Atmaram Patkar. 


No. on the roll 29 

Present 27 

On l^ave 1 

In mourning 1 


29 
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Studies , — The Course of Reading ; Poetical Reader, No. IV, 
pages 2.0 ; Murray’s India, 7 chapters, from the VI to the XII ; 
Reid’s Rudiments of English Composition, pages 65 ; Connon’s 
English Grammar, pages 39 ; Reid’s Physical Geography, pages 
M. The scholars write short Essays. 

Remarks , — The reading of this class is inferior ; knowledge 
of meaning only * middling ; knowledge of history fair ; gram- 
mar fair ; writing from dictation fair. The class is not consider- 
ed suflicicntly advanced to be admitted into the College division. 
The Teacher is intelligent and willing, but it is evident that ho 
lacks tact in teaching. 

Arithmetical. Classes. 


86. 8M Class, 

Teacher, Anna Saiiasrabtjdhe. 

No. in class 16 

Present 14 

Sick . . . : 1 

Absent • 1 

16 


Studies , — Compound Division. 


Remarks . — Examples very readily solved. This class well 
grounded, and very well taught. 

87. 7lh Class. 

Teacher, Govind Jagannath. 

No. in class . . . / 16 

Present 14 

Absent 2 

16 


Sfudies.-^Yvoxn Joyce’s Arithmetic : Numeration, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Reduction, Com})Ound 
Addition, Compound Subtraction, Compound Multiplication, 
and Compound Division ; Rule of Three, direct and inverse ; 
Double Rule of Three ; Fractions as far as Division. 

Remarks , — This class on the whole very equal. Two or three 
at the bottom might be more profitably employed in the next 
lower class. The Teacher evidently has bestowed much atten- 
tion, on his class. 
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88. ^th Class. 

Teacher y Narayan Jagannath. ^ 

No. in class 27 

Present 22 

Sick 3 

Absent 2 

27 


Studies . — From Joyce’s Arithmetic : the Rule of Three ; 
the Double Rule of Three ; Vulgar Fractions ; Decimal Frac- 
tions ; Involution. 

Remarks . — This class contains a number of intelligent boys, 
who do their work very cleverly. The Teacher deserves credit 
for the evident pains which he has taken with his pupils. 


89. bth Class. 

Teacher y Yadneshwar Dadaji. 

No. in class 20 

Present 17 

Mourning * 1 

Sick I 

Absent 1 

20 


Studies. — From Joyce’s Arithmetic ; Vulgar Fractions, the 
whole ; Decimal Fractions, the whole ; Evolution ; Profit and 
Loss ; Partnership without Time, and Partnership with Time ; 
Simple Interest ; Compound Interest. From Young’s Algebra : 
Simple Addition, Subtraction; Multiplication ; .and Division. 

Remarks. — ^This class unequal. Some intelligent men at the 
top. The class on the whole made a respectable appearance. 
Teacher diligent. 

90. Ath Class. 

Teacher, Atmaram Patkar. 

No. in class 13 

Present 12 

Sick 1 

13 

SfUdies. — Arithmetic : Practice ; Tare and Tret ; Partnership ; 
Simple Interest ? Discount ; Equation of Payments ; Compound 
Interest; Profit and Loss; Vulgar Fractions — Rcductiorn 
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Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and Proportion of 
Fractions ; Decimal Fractions — Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation, Division, and Proportion of Decimals ; Extraction of the 
Square and Cube Roots ; Duodecimal, or Cross Multipli- 
cation ; Mensuration and Miscellaneous Questions ; Algebra — 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division ; Algebraic 
Fractions — Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division ; 
Involution and Evolution ; Simple Equations of one, t\\o, and 
three unknown quantities, with extra examples from Chambers. 

Remarks . — This is a much better class than appears at first 
Bight ; their knowledge in much greater than they can express. 
Their great deficiency in English is much against them. 

f) 1 . 3rd Clas^^. 

Teacher, Vina yak Bhide. 

No. in class 15 

Present 13 

Mourning 1 

Absent 1 

15 

Studies. — Chambers’ Algebra : Simple Etpiations containing 
one, two, and three unknown quantities, and questions producing 
Simple Equations involving one and two unknown quantities. 

Remarks . — This doss is in capital order ; they therefore do 
their work both quietly and well. The Teacher, although not 
of long standing, seems to understand his business. He pos- 
sesses both energy and firmness. 


92. 2nd Class. 

Teacher, Pursiiotam Bhat. 

No. in class 20 

Present 18 

Sick 2 

20 


Studies. — Young’s Algebra, as far as Simple Equations of 
three unknown quantities ; Euclid’s Geometry, the whole of 
the six books. • 

Remarks . — A good many very promising y6ung men in this 
class. Their great want of English prevents them from giving 
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expression to anything like the knowledge of geometry and 
algebra which they are really possessed of. 

93. or Candidate Class. 

Teacher i Pandurang Balajee. 

No. in class 21 

Present 18 

Sick 2 

Absent 1 

21 

Studies. — Algebra, as far as Quadratic Ecpiations ; Geometry, 
the first six hooks of Euclid. 

Re7narks. — This class contains a good many really clever 
young men. The class, as a whole, is considerably above an 
average. The failure of any one was more owing to an imper- 
fect kiiowledge of English, than to any want of mathematical 
knowledge. The Teacher has evidently discharged his duty 
very faithfully, 

III.— VERNACULAR DEPARTMENT. 

94. I am happy to say that this department is in a 
satisfactory state. The Normal students have proved 
good Teachers under the superintendence of Assistant 
Professors Krishna Shustri and Keru Lakshrnan, and of 
Vishnu Punt, the Master of the Vernacular department. 

95. Krishna Shastri Chiplonkar has been confirmed 
in his appointment of Assistant Professor of Vernacular 
Literature since my last Report, 

96. The book of ‘‘ Extracts from Marathi Poets,*’ 
which was in the press at the date of my Jast Report, has 
left it, and is now in use. 

. 97. I subjoin gntire the Reports on this department 
made to me by Assistant Professors Krishna Shastri and 
Keru Lakshiiaan. As they are full, they preclude the 
necessity of further observations here from me : — 
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Report on the Vernacular Department, bv Assist- 
ant Professor Krishna Shastri. 

« 

98. This department, as was stated in my last report, 
consists of several divisions ; the first division consists of 
the Translation classes, the second of purely Vernacular 
classes, composed of hoys from the English department; 
the third consists, again, of Vernacular classes composed 
of students from the Sanscrit department; and the fourth 
and the fifth comprise the Arithmetical and Mathematical 
classes of junior students, from the English department, 
and the students of the Sanscrit department. 

99. The principles which have been adopted in arrang- 
ing these classes in different divisions, and the subjects of 
study in the same, to increase and keep up eflSciency of 
instruction in the X®*'*^^cular, and at the same time to 
avoid an injurious multiplicity of studies, have been already 
explained in my last report. One or two things of im- 
portance, however, introduced into this department dur- 
ing the session, deserve particular mention in this report, 

100. We have six classes in the Translation division, 
and nine in the Vernacular division, to be instructed, while 
there are only three Teachers for the Translation classes, 
and five for the Vernacular ones, two Translation Exhibi- 
tions having been vacant during almost the whole of the 
session, 'lo supply this deficiency, it was thought proper to 
send regularly some of the senior students from the Normal 
department to teach the lower classes in those divisions. 
Beside this consideration of convenience^ there was another, 
that has led to the adoption of this ^arrangement. Th^ 
Normal students, in addition to the -instruction they receive 
in different branches, require some practice and experience 
in the art of teaching, to make them efficient School- 
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masters ; and it is with the view of affording them the 
opportunity of acquiring those essential requisites ir^ a 
competent teacher, that they%re required to give one or two 
hours to regular teaching. The result of the experiment is 
satisfactory. The classes taught by the Normal students 
have acquitted themselves, as will appear from the sequel, 
to the satisfaction of the examiners, and to the credit of 
themselves and their Teachers. 

101. The Translation classes, as has been stated above, 
are six in number. The first class, which is the same 
with the Freshmen Class in the College division of the 
English department, is under my own tuition, while the 
second and the third are taught by the Exhibitioners, 
and the remaining three by Normal men. I have read 
with my class the whole of Clift’s Political Economy, 
from the sixth chapter, and revised tbe first five ones. I 
did not confine myself to teaching the translation of the 
book, but tried to explain to the students the principles of 
the science at some length. The pupils could not give 
that degree of attention and amount of time which are 
required for the thorough comprehension of the subject, 
on account of the various studies which they are required 
to attend to. They made, however, a good figure at the 
examination. The classes under the tuition of the Transla- 
tion Exhibitioners did not, perhaps, come off so well as may 
be expected from them ; but this somewhat unfavourable 
result is to be attributed to the circumstance that the book 
read in those classes was rather difficult of translation, 
on account of its complicated style. The book was chosen 
only because it was read as a class-book by the boys in 
their respective classes in English. The classes taught by 
the Normal ni^n did very well on the whole. 

102. In the purely Vernacular division there are, nine 
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classes. They are taught by the two Translation Exhibi- 
tioners, the Vernacular Master, the Assistant Master, and 

4> 

some senior Normal men. f have not taught any Verna- 
cular class during the last session. During the time those 
classes are assembled, 1 take a Sanscrit class, composed 
of some of the Assistant Teachers, and some young men 
who attend the College only one or two hours in the 
mornino;. Into the V^eniacular division we have intro- 
duced five new works, namely, the Life of Cyrus, the 
Life of Socrates, the Life of C'aptain Cook, Popular Stories 
of Elephants, and Alankiir Wivvck. 

103. It is due here to give our sincere thanks to the 
Dakshiaa Prize Committee for the present of upwards of 
one hundred copies altogether of different works published 
under its auspices. These copies are lent to poor students, 
who cannot buy any for their own use on account of their 
povcMty. We expect some two or three very valuable 
works from that Committee in the course of a year or so. 

104. The progress of the different classes, and the 
state of the department itself in general, I hope, will be 
found satisfactory, and of an encouraging nature, from the 
detailed statement of the result of the last examination 
given in the sequel. 

KRISTINA SIIASTRI CIIIPLONKAR, 

, Assistant Professor of Vernacular Literature. 

Report of the Studies and Progress of the Ver- 
nacular Mathematical Department of the 
Poona College, in 1854 . 

105. The classes under my superintendence during ?hc 
last year were nearly the same as those of the preceding 
year, viz : — 
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I. Four classes, Arithmetical aud Mathematical, of 

students from the English department. , 

II. Three classes, Arithihetical and Mathematical, of 
students from the Sanscrit department. 

III. Two classes of Popular Physics. 

IV. Two classes of Nagdi and Mulki. 

lOG. The Arithmetical and Mathematical Classes of 
students from the English department were taught by 
Vishnu Pant, the head Vernacular Master, and by three 
students from the Normal department, from G to 7 a. m. 
every day. The classes from the Sanscrit department 
were taught by Vishnu Pant, the head Vernacular Master, 
and two Assistant Teachers from the School division of 
the English department, between 3 and 4 p. m. every day. 
The two Nagdi Mulld Classes were taught by Vishnu 
Pant, the head Vernacular Master, cftid Vinayak Pant, 
the Assistant Vernacular Master, between 5 and G p. m. 
every day. The two Classes on Popular Physics received 
lectures from me, alternately for some time, and daily 
afterwards, between 7 and 8 a. m. each day. 

107. The progress and studies of these several classes 
will be seen from the programme of the annual examina- 
tion held in December 1854, and from the results of their 
examination. 

KERU LAKSHMAN CHIIATRE, 
Assist. Prof, of Natural Philosophy in the Vernacular. 

108. The following is a statement of the result of the 
examination of the Vernacular department; — 

TRANSLATION CLASSES. 

Students from the English Department. 

109. ^ ^th Class, 

Teacher^ Krishnaji Gorbole. 

No. on the roll 
7 


32 
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Pr(‘seiit ; 20 

Sick 4 

Absent B 


32 

Studies , — The wliole of McCulloch’s Third Reading. 

Remarks , — The class, with two or three exceptions, did very 
well. The Teacher has evidently taken great pains. 


110. Class, 

Teacher y Kashin ath Thathe. 

No. on the roll 25 

Present 14 

Sick 3 

Absent 8 

25 


Studies , — The first 100 pages of the Series of Lessons. 
Remarks , — Tliis class did well, and reflects credit on the 
'readier. 


III. . Ath Class. 

Teachery Narayan Deoditar. 

No. on the roll 27 

Present 22 

Sick 2 

On leave 1 

Absent 2 

27 


Studies . — Series of Lessons, from 100 to 200 pages. 

Remarks , — This class contains n few good scholars, but, as 
a whole, it does not do so well as the class below it. The 
'IVacher is very intelligent, and will doubtless improve it. Some 
of the best scholars of this class were lately transferred. 


112. 3rd Class, 

Teacher, Bhau Shastri Paitkar. 

No. on the roll 24 

Present 21 

Sick .* I 

Absent on account of mourning 2 

24 


Sfiidies . — The first 150 pages of the Course of Reading. 
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Remarks , — This class is not very equal. Some diJ pretty 
well, but others in an inferior way. Under its intelligent 
Teacher the class will doubtless soon improve. 


113. 2nd Class, 

Teacher^ Narsinii Suastri Ok. 

No. on the roll 30 

Present ‘JO 

Absent 1 

.30 


Studies . — Four sections of McCulloch’s Course of Reading. 
llonarks . — There are some very intelligent students in this 
class. Both this class and the former have done pretty well, 


considering the great difficulty of the subject. 

1 H . Class. 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Siiastui Chipi.onkak. 

No. on the roll 18 

Present ^ 1.“) 

Sick 3 

■ 18 


Studies . — The whole of Clift’s Political Economy, from tho 
1st chapter. 

Remarks . — This is a very intelligent class, and the students 
acquitted themselves well. The Assistant Professor has evi- 
dently taken pains with them. 

LITERATURE CLASSES. 

Students from the English Department. 


115. ^th Class. 

Teacher, Narayan Deodhaii. 

No. on the roll 21) 

Present 2(1 

On leave 2 

Absent 1 

29 


Studies . — Popular Stories of Elephants ; a little Parsing and 
Dictation. * 

Remarks , — This class has some good readers, and some 
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njferior ones. Their parsing pretty good, and their knowledge 


of meaning pretty good. 

IIG. Sth Class, 

Teacher^ Bhikam Bhat. 

No. on the roll 36 

Present 30 

Sick 4 

Absent ^ 

36 


Studies, — Popular Stories of Elephants ; a little Parsing ; 
Dictation ; and Bui Vyakaran. 

Remarks, — One or two students of this class must go into 
the lower class. The rest read very well. Their knowledge of 
meaning is good ; their parsing good, and writing from dic- 
tation good. The state of the class is very creditable to the 
Teacher. 


117. 


7th Class. 


Teacher, Krishna Datau. 


No. on the roll 16 

Present In 

Absent 1 

16 


Studies. — Life of Captain Cook ; some pages of the Catechism 
of the History of the Maratluis; a little Parsing and Dictation. 

Remarks, — The reading of this class is good ; parsing fair ; 
apprehension of meaning fair ; writing from dictation fair ; 
knowledge of Maratha History good. The state of the class is 
respectable. 

118. (^th Class. 

Teacher, Sakiiaram Phadke. 

No. on the roll 26 

Present 24 

Sick 2 

26 

Studies, — Esop’s Fables j Life of Cyrus, 105 pages ; Parsing ; 
Dictation. 

Remarks, — This is a pretty good class. 'Reading good ; 
grammar fair ; writing from dictation pretty good. 
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119. 5M Class, 

Teacher^ Sakharam Biiagwat. 

No. oil the roll 26 

Present 22 

Sick : 3 

Absent 1 

26 


Studies . — Life of Socrates ; Parsing ; Dictation ; Catechism 
of the History of the Marathas, as far as the Administration of 
Mahadhow Ilow II. 

llemarhs . — The reading of this class is, generally speaking, 
good ; the apprehension of meaning good ; grammar fair ; 
Catechism of Maratha History fair ; writing from dictation 


very good. 

120. 4ifh Class. 

Teacher y Vintt Topi. 

No. on the roll 17 

Present r 13 

Sick 3 

Absent 1 

17 


Sliidles . — Life of Cyrus, the whole ; Parsing ; Dictation ; 
Catechism of the History of tlic Marutlnis, as far as the Admi- 
nistration of IMahiidhow Ilow II. 

Remarks . — The reading of tliis class, with one or two excep- 
tions, is very good ; their knowledge of the Catechism of the 
History of the Marathas is good ; writing from dictation fair. 


121. 3rJ Class, 

Teacher y Vinayak Pant Gokhle. 

No. on the roll 31 

Present 26 

On leave . . 2 

Sick 3 

Absent 1 

31 


Studies . — History of the Marathas, Vol. I. 8 chapters ; Pars- 
ing; and correct Writing. 

Remarks , — The reading of this class is very good, and their 
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knowledge of meaning good ; writing from dictation of most 
very good ; grammar good. The class is a respectable one. 


122. 2nd Class, 

Teacher, Kkisiinaji Gorbole. 

No. on the roll 24 

Present 20 

Sick 

Absent V 

24 


Studies . — The first 9 chapters of the History of the Marat lias, 
Vol. I. ; Dadoba’s Grammar, from the inflections of Nouns to 
Pronouns, and the Chapter on Verbs as fiir as Defective Verbs ; 
Princijdes of Punctuation, by Major Candy. Parsing ; and 
correct Writing. 

Remarks . — The reading of this class, with a few exceptions, 
is very good ; apprehension of meaning good ; grammar fair ; 
writing from dictation of most very good ; knowledge of history 
fair. The class is a good one, with the exception of one or two 


students. * 

123. 1«^ Class. 

Teacher, Narsinh Sjiastri Ok. 

No on the roll 28 

Present 23 

Sick 3 

On leave 2 

28 


Studies . — History of British India, 10 chapters; Readings 
from Dadoba’s Grammar ; Parsing ; Dictation ; Correcting wrong 
Sentences ; Alankar Viveka, first 40 pages. 

Remarks . — The reading of this class is very good, with a few 
exceptions ; grammar good ; history good ; dictation very good. 
It is a good class. The Teacher has evidently taken pains. 

ARITHMETICAL, MATHEMATICAL, AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL CLASSES. 

Junior Students from the English Department. 
124. Ath Class. 

Teacher, Sadashiw SahasrabudiIe. 

No. on the roll 


38 
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Pivsent r 2(i 

Oil leave 2 

Sick 3 

Absent 7 

38 


Studies* — Arithmetic, as far as the Rule of Three ; and 
General Geography of Asia. 

Remarks , — The progress of this class is fair, as regards both 
arithmetic and geography. 


120 . ^rd Class: 

Teacher^ Sakharam Phadke. 

No. on the roll 32 

Present 28 

Sick 1 

A bsent 3 

32 


Studies . — Integral Arithmetic, the whole; and General Geo- 


graphy of Asia. 

Remarks , — This class has done well. 

12r), 2nd Class, 

Teacher, Bhikaji Anant. 

No. on the roll. . 30 

Present 25 

Sick 3 

Aiiscnt 2 


30 

Studies. —Fractional Arithmetic, as far as Arithmetical Pro- 
gression ; Maps of Asia, and Europe, according to Bill Shastri’a 
Primer. 

Remarks , — State of the class fair. 

127. 1^^ Class. 

Teacher, Vishnu Pant Tamhankar. 

No. on the roll 32 

Present 28 

Absent 4 

32 

Studies , — Three Books of Euclid ; Algebra as far as Simple 
Equations ; General Geography of the Four Quarters of the Qlobe. 

Remarks , — This is a good class ; arithmetic good ;• geo- 
graphy fair. , / 
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Studies . — Village Book, the second and third forms. 
Remarks . — The ansivers given were fair. 

136. Class, 

Teacher, Vishnu Pant Tamhankar. 


No. on the roll 13 

Present 11 

Absent 2 

<* • 


— - 13 

Village Book, the whole; and Tdluka Book, 15 

pages. 

Remarks . — The upper half of this class answered well ; the 
lower half is inferior., 

IV.— NORMAL DERAILMENT. 

137. This important department, I am happy to say, is 
in an efficient state. Both teachers and studehts are 
animated with a right spirit. 

138. Twelve Normal students received appointments 

in the course of 1854: one as Teacher to the sons of the 
Desai of Shwnnt W&di, and eleven as Schoolmasters. 
Of these 9 have gone to Schools in the 1st Division, and 
two to Schools in the 3rd Division. Besides the 12 that 
have received appointments, two have resigned, one on 
account of continued sickness, and one to join the En- 
gineering School, for the studies of which he had consider- 
able aptness. A list of the students who have left wilt be 
found in the Appe/idix. - 

139. In June last, 10 additional Normal Scholarships 

were founded, making the total number 30, instead of 20, 
the original number. The additional scholarships are to 
be ifiaid from the General Fund, till the fuhdfei of the Poona 
Cbtlege ean defmy the chai*ge. : ; ^ 

140. The following are the Eeports of the Assistant 
Professors on flii^departmeht: 
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REPORT BY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KRISHNA. 

SHASTRI CHIPLONKAR. 

141. In this department there were 18 pupils at the 
end of the last session. Out of these 18, 1 has resigned 
his scholarship, in consequence of a lingering and extreme 
illness, and during the course of the year 12 more were 
senj|at different times to different places ; some as Head 
Masters, some as Assistant Masters, and one as a Tutor to 
a Native Chief. Besides these vacancies, there were 10 
more, in conseque^^ce of the order of the Board, desiring 
to increase the total number of the stipendiary students in 
the department from 20 to 30. These vacancies were 
.filled from different sources : some men were taken from 
the higher classes of the English department ; some from 
the Sanscrit department, on account of their acquirements 
in that language ; and some from the Vernacular Schools, 
both in the city and in the districts, on account of their 
respectable acquaintance with Mathematics, Marhthi 
Grammar, common History, &c. Before obtaining a 
scholarship, the candidate was required to undergo an 
examination before the Principal, and attention was'always 
given to his intelligence and diligence, and his general 
standing in the class from which he was taken. 1 think 
we have reason to flatter ourselves, that our choice is 
generally successful. 

142. All the 30 students are arranged in different 
classes for their different studies, according to their 
acquirements. The boy who learns English in the Ist Class 
oftentimes studies Mathninaties in the 2ad or 3rd Clafs, and 
so forth. For English studies, tlm departinent is 

into three classes. The Ist I have taken undei; |»y ovvn 
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management, and & other two are taught by the Transla- 
tion Exhibitioners. 

143. The 1st Class underwent a good many changes 
during the session. A good many students were sent out 
at different times, ^ and a good many have been admitted 
into the class. The class at the end of the session con- 
tained scarcely half the number of the old pupils. The 
students who were received into the class from time to 
time were obliged to go on with the subjects taught i||;the 
class. The class, in consequence, may be considered some- 
what unequal. The undesirable effects of this inequality 
have been mitigated in a considerable degree by devoting 
some time of the class before the examination to the revi- 
sion of the subjects taught during the year. At the time 
of the revision, each student was desired to read carefully a 
certain portion; and mark the difficulties, which, when 
asked, I endeavoured to explain in the class. 

144. I have read with my class seven chapters of 
Clift’s Political Economy, the History of the British Em- 
pire as far as the end of the reign of Charles II., and a 
hundred pages of Chambers’ Exemplary Biography. Be- 
sides this, the students were required to wdte once a week 
from dictation. I stated in the last report the considera- 
tions that led me to choose the Biography as a class-book. 
Politicar Economy was selected on the consideration that 
the old students in the class were already pretty well 
acquainted with the leading principles of that science, 
through my lectures on it delivered in the Vernacular last 
year, while the new ones were learning the same subject 
this year in Mas^kthi. In teaching Biography, I always 
endeavoured, as far as it lay in iny power, to m^ke the, 
pupils underslppd the spirit, and feel the importance of 
wha\ they^mid. . In Political Economy, attention 
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was particularly directed to general principles, ana lo me 
connected view of the subject. In History, they were 
required to remember the important events of the different 
periods, and to uriderstand the connection that often exists 
between them. 

145. The 2nd Class has also experienced many changes 
during the last year. The boys have read with Narsinh 
Shastri the first four sections of the Elementary Course of 
Reading, except the poetical pieces, and the first three 
chapters of Marshman’s History of India. They have also 
learned several Latin and Greek Roots, and their deriva- 
tives, and used to write often from dictation. I have great 
pleasure to state here that Vishnu Pant Tamhankar, the 
Head Master in the Vernacular department, used to join 
this class regularly during the whole session. Though of 
a pretty advanced age, he evinces a laudable desire of 
increasing his knowledge, and keeping up with the spirit 
of the times. 

146. The 3rd Class comprehends all the students 
recently admitted into the department. The class was 
formed in the month of July. The students have learned 
the First and Second Reading Books of McCulloch, and 
the first section of the Third Reading Book. 

147. Grammar , — ^The Class of Grammar was formed 
of all the old students. ^ It is under my tuition. I have 
read with them the chapters on " Verbs” from D&dob&'s 
Grammar. I did not confine myself to the text-book, but 
tried to explain to the pupils many of the general principles 
of universal grammar ; and occasionally we were employed 
in examining the points of grammar in which the English, 
Satiscrit^ and Marathi latiguiag^ resemble and differ from 
each other. 

148. Political Ecmmy,^h\\ the pupils who «vere 
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ficimittea fiunng Jaat year were formed into a class for 
Political Economy. As students were admitted at different 
times, •the class is rather unequal. To this class I have 
delivered several lectures 6n Political Economy. , My 
lectures comprehended the definition of wealth, its nature, 
and its importance to individual man, and to society in 
general ; its three principal causes, — labour, natural kgents, 
capital, — and the nature and division of each. 

149. History^ Geography^ Book-keeping ^ — These 

subjects are taught by Vishnu Pant Tamhankar, in whose 
class all students attend one hour every day. This class 
has learned the first hundred pages of the Introduction to 
the History of India by Bal Gang^dhar Shastri, and the 
first three chapters of Sulivan’s Geography generalized, 
translated by Mah^ideo Shastri Puranik, formerly a Trans- 
lation Exhibitioner in the College. 

160. How the students have acquitted themselves, and 
how much progress they have made, will be easily and 
clearly ascertained by a reference to the table of marks • 
which each pupil has received in his various examinations. 
The table will be found in the sequel. 

KRISHNA SHASTRI CHIPLONKAR, 
Assistant Professor of Vernacular Literature. 

REPORT BY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KERU LAKSII- 
MAN CHHATRE. 

151. The call on the students of the Normal department 
to fill Schoolmasterships in the districts by Mahadeo 
Govind Shastri, Esq., Superintendent of Vernacular Schools 
Ist Division, has been so great, that out of the 18 JJormal 
students at the be^^iiiing of the year, only 6 now remain 
witW us. The as, well as the places of their des- 

tination, are givftrf in a list appended to this report. 
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152. The Boards have now increSSEd the Normal de-. 
partment from 20 to 30 paid students. There are also^at 
present 8 candidates. At the end of the year 1 854, the 
Normal department consisted of 27 paid, and 8 unpaid 
students, making in the whole 35. 

153. In , consequence of nearly the whole of our old 
student's giving place to new ones, with an addition .of 10 
additional students, as per Board^s order, and some candi- 
dates, the whole of the Normal department was as if 
renewed again. In this gathering there were some from 
the Sanscrit department, some from Vernacular Schools, 
either in the city of Poona or outstations, and some from 
the English department. One class could not be formed of 
all of these together, so that all of them might begin their 
Normal studies at the same time in the same branch. I 
was obliged to divide tliem into four Mathematical classes, 
viz* : — 

Class, 

154. This class nbw consists of only one student^ his 
colleagues having been appointed Schoolmasters in the 
districts. He attended me from 5 to 6 p. m. every day. 
His studies during the last year were Differentiation of 
Implicit Functions, &c. ; Analytical Geometry of rectangu- 
lar and polar co-ordinates; Analytical Equations of some 
important curves, tangents to curves ; differentials of the 
areas and lengths of curves, of the surfaces and volumes of 

^'solids of revolution; spirals; singular points in the curves, 
multiple points, cusps ; curvature and osculating curves ; 
envelopes to curves ; caustics ; LaGrange’s Theorem ; and 
six chapters of Integral Calculus, comprising simple in- 
te^ation, integration of rational fractions, irrational, 
logarithmic, ejtppnential, and circular functioniS, deterniina- 
tioii of the areas of curves, lengths of curves, volumes of 
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solids, and surfaceS^its^f solids by integration. This student, 
though well up, fell sick just before the examination, so 
that he could not be examined. 

2nd Class. 

155. Like the 1st, the 2nd Class has been also much 
decreased by the appointments of students to* outstations. 
There ar^ now only four left in this class. During the 
preceding session, this class, having revised Differential 
Calculus, which they learned under Vin^ak Pant, went 
over Conic Sections, from Rutherford’s edition of Hutton’s 
Mathematics; Mensuration of Planes and Solids; and 
Analytical Geometry from Hall’s Differential Calculus, 
comprising the following subjects, viz. analytical expres- 
sions for rectangular co-ordinates; equations of most 
important curves ; equations to tangents to curves ; spirals ; 
differentials of the areas and lengths of curves ; and of the 
surfaces and volumes of solids of revolutions. 

156. In Astronomy, these two classes were joined into 
one,* and received lectures twice every week. The theory 
of the elliptic motion of the earth and planets has been 
explained to them. 

157. The remaining 29 students, namely 21 paid and 
8 candidates, having to begin their instructions as Nor- 
mal scholars, were divided into two classes. The students 
that came from the English department having finished 
one or two books of Euclid, it was thought proper to form 
them into one class, and go on with Euclid ; they also 
revised Algebra. The other students^ coming from the 
Vernacular Schools, knew Hutton’s Oeometiy as far as 
the 60th proposition. They were therefore formed kito 
another class, and revised Algebra and Geometry, and 
finished Hutton’f^Geometry« 
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158. These two classes were joinea into one tnree 
times every week, for lectures on Popular Physics. In- 
structions on the general properties of bodies and laws of 
motion were given to them this year. 

159. All the students were also collected together once 
every week, on Saturday, for instruction in Physical 
Geogra^ihy; the work read was Mahadeo Shastri Puranik’s 
Translation of Sulivan. At the examination in December, 
they were examined in the first three chapters. 

160. Vishnu Pant Tamhankar, the Head Vernacular 
Teacher, also took them once every week for Nagdi 
Mulki. 

KERU LAKSHxMAN CHIIATRE, 

Assist. Prof, of Natural Philosophy in the Vernacular. 

161. The following is the result of the examination of 
the Normal classes in English : — 


JG2. 3rd Clans, 

Teacher y Bhaif Shastri Paitkar. 

No. on the roll 15 

Present 14 

Sick 1 

15 


Studies. — McCulloch’s First and Second Books, and the first 
part (^f the Third Heading Book. 

RemarJes . — This class did very well. The reading of the 
greater part is clear and distinct, and the apprehension of mean- 
ing good. The Teacher has taken pains, and the pupils have 


been diligent. 

106. 2nd Class. 

Teacher^ Narsinh Shastri Ok. 

No. on the roll 8 

Present 7 ■ 

Absent 1 

8 


Studies — Foui^ sections of the Elementary Course of Read- 
ing, excepting the Poetical Pieces*; the first three chapters of 
Marshman’s India ; some Roots ; Dictation ; and Parsing. - 
9 
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Remarks, — This (iTass also did pretty well. There are one or 
tvfo inferior readers at the bottom, and the pronunciation of 
some is not good, but it is better than it was. The Teacher 
has taken pains. 

1G4. Class, 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Shastri. 

No. on the roll * 1 

Present 13 

Studies, — Chambers* Exemplary Biography, from page 110 to 
210 ; Clift*s Political Economy, first seven chapters ; Chambers’ 
British Empire, till the accession of James II. ; Dictation. 

Remarks, — The reading of this class is good ; the apprehen- 
sion of meaning good ; the knowledge of history good ; writing 
from dictation good ; knowledge of the principles of political 
economy fair. 

165. A table of the marks gained by the Normal 
students in their different studies will be found in the 
Appendix. 

V.— SANSCRIT DEPARTMENT. 

166. Some of the observations which I made on this 
department in my last Report are equally applicable now, 
but I need not repeat them here. The state of the depart- 
ment has rather improved than gone further back. 

167. The number of students of the purely Sanscrit 
department at the time of examination was : — 


Stipendiary 10 

Non-stipendiary 114 

124 

Which are thus distributed in the four branches, viz : — 

Alankar and Kavya 47 

Nyaya 12 

Vyakaran 38 

Dharm 1 27 


124 
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168. The junior students in ever^ branch, as stated 
before, study the Rupavali, &c. in it. 

169. The examination of the classes taught in the 
purely Sanscrit department was conducted by the Com- 
mittee of Pandits appointed for the purpose. The exami- 
nation of the classes of Sanscrit taught in the Normal and 
English departments was conducted by Assistant Professor 
Krishna Sliastrl Chiplonkar and myself. 

170. Of the 124 students mentioned above, only 96 
were examined ; 28 were absent on difi'erent accounts. 
There were also 14 students of the English and Normal 
departments who had studied in the Sanscrit department, 
and were examined with the 96. The following is the 
result of the examination of the 110 students : — 


Result in the particular Shustra studied. 


Branchea. 

Excellent. 

1. 

Excellent. 

2. 

Excellent. 

3, 

tb 1 

•S 

^ f-I 
"O 

Middling. 

2. 

Middling. 

3. 

Inferior. 

Total. 

AlsiTikcir and Kavya. . . . 

6 

7 

8 

11 

H 

2 


= 42 

Nyava 

2 

I 

;i 

1 1 

1 

, . 


= 8 

Vyakaran 

7 

7 

\ 

U 

3 

1 

• • 

= .31 

Dhariii 

2 

5 

3 

12 

7 



1 = 2[) 

! — no 


Result ill Wyutpatti, 


Branches. 

Excellent. 

1. 

Excellent. 

2. 

Excellent. 

.3. 

Middling. 

1. 

Middling. 

2. 

Middling. 

3. 

Inferior. 

Total, 

Alankar and Kavya. . 

4 

6 

7 

6 

1 

3 

15 

= 42 

Nveiva 

2 

1 



2 

1 


= 8 

V yakaraii 

] 

7 

3 

(j 

3 


1 1 

'SI 

Dlmrm 


4 

3 

4 

•• 

18 

.5 1 

= 29 


171. The senior students, of tliis department were 
required to write essays in Sanscrit befoue the Comnyttee. 
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The subject 1 gavd^as Female Education, Some of them 
* are creditable to the writers, especially that of Ranga- 
charya, which I give in the Appendix. 

172. The following is the result of the examination of 
the Sanscrit classes in the Normal and English depart- 


ments : — 

1/3. (Jdghesf) Clans. 

(Class of Assistant Teachers.) 

Teacher, Assistant Professor Krishna Shastri Ciiiplonkar. 

No. on the roll 8 

Present 7 

On leave 1 

8 


Studies, — The fjth and Gth Sargs of Raghu Wansli. 

Itemarks, — This class contains some very intelligent young 
men, who are making good progress. One or two are indifferent. 

17d. . 2nd Class, 

(Class of Normal Students.) 

Teacher, Narayan Shastri Auhyankar. 

No. on the roll 1.5 

Present 1.3 

Sick 2 

Studies, — Ruptivali ; and 25 pages of 1st Reader. 

Itemarks, — This class did pretty well. 

175. ^rd Class, 

(Class of Normal Students.) 

'fcacher, Gopal Shastri Gokhle. 

No. on the roll 9 

Present 9 

Studies, — Second Sanscrit Reader, GO pages. 

Remarks, — This class did well. 

176. ' 4th Class, 

(Students of the English College Division.) 

Teacher, Narayan ‘Shastri Abhyankar. 

No. on the roll 5 
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Present a . . . 4 

Absent t 1 


Studies . — Second Sanscrit Reader, f>0 pages. 

Remarks . — Two students did well ; the rest made a poor 
appearance. 

177 > Bth Class. 


. (Students of the English College Division.) 
Teacher., Krishna Shastri Waijapurkar. 


No. on the roll o 

Present 

Sick 


Studies . — First Sanscrit Reader, one half ; and 50 pages of 
the Second Sanscrit Reader. 

Remarks . — These students did pretty well. 

1/8. Qth Class. 


(Students of the English School Cf^ndidate Class.) 
Teacher — Gopal Shastri Gokiile. 


No. on the roll 4 

Present 4 


Studies . — First Sanscrit Reader ; 25 Shloks of the first Sarg 
of Raghii, and some miscellaneous Shloks. 

Remarks . — This class has done well. 


1/9. 7th Class. 

(Students of the English School Candidate Class.) 
Teacher, Gox»al Shastri Gokhle. 

No. on the roll 8 

Present 7 

Sick 1 

S 


Studies . — Second Sanscrit Reader, 50 pages; 15 Shloks of 
of the 4th Sarg of Raghu ; 30 miscellaneous Shloks. 

Remarks . — This class has done well. 


180. 8tk Class. 

' (Students of English School Classes.) 

Teacher, Krishna Siii^pSTRi Waijapurkar. 

No. on the roll 8 
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Present 7 

Sick : 1 

8 


Studies . — First Sanscrit Reader, one half ; Second Sanscrit 
Reader, 50 pages. 

liemarks . — The class has done pretty well. 

VI.— DEPARTMENT OF TRANSLATION. 

181. Tliis department has been weak througliout the 
year. At the beginning of 1854, tliere were two Transla- 
tion Exhibitioners, but only one was efTectivc. The other 
was acting Master of the School at Kurrachee, in which 
appointment he lias since been confirmed. In March an 
examination of competitors was held, when Bhau Shastri 
Paitkar gained an exhibition. He will prove, I hope, an 
efficient Translator. In June, another examination was 
held, when Balkrishna Sakhfiram Mono, the head Assist- 
ant Teacher of the School division of the English depart- 
ment, who had been diligently studying Sanscrit, gained 
an exhibition. He fell sick immediately afterwards, and 
in about a month he resigned his exhibition, to qualify 
himself for another department of the Public Service. In 
November another examination was held, but none of the 
competitors were successful. So, for a part of the year 
there was only one, and for the remaining part two Exhibi- 
tioners efifective. 

182. These two have been employed in teaching as 
well as in translation. They have also attended classes as 
students. 

183. The work done by them respectively is as 
follow's: — 

Narsinh Shastri Ok. 

Translation of 120 pages of ‘Murray’s India. The translation 
will occupy nearly* 250 octavo pages. 
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Bhau Siiastri Paitkar (/ram April ), 

Translation of 100 pages of the History of Greece. Th® 
translation will occupy more than 180 pages. 

184. I have not yet received from Narfiyan Shastri 
Aj)t6 the fair copy of the translation of Euclid which he 
did when he was a Translation Exhibitioner, lie has 
been levising it. 

185. Tlie translation of Sulivan’s Geography generaliz- 
ed, which Mahadeo Shastri Puranik did before he went 
to Kurachee, has occupied most of my time not spent in 
the College since April. I found it very creditably done 
as to its general execution, but, partly from inattention, 
and partly from not always apprehending the niceties of 
the original, the Translator had made so many mistakes, 
and some of them were of so serious a kind, that I felt it 
necessary to go through the whole book, comparing it line 
by line with the original. Numerous alterations were the 
consequence. The correction of the work, and carrying it 
through the press, occupied months. It is now a very 
useful work. As it is a scientific work, perfect accuracy 
was requisite, otherwise so much trouble need not have 
been taken with it. 

186. Besides the above, I revised my edition of Brd 
Mitra for a new edition, which was carried through the 
press in the course of the year. I made, also, a little pro- 
gress with the Geography of Hindustan. This work I 
desire to finish with all the expedition, consistent with ac- 
curacy, that circumstances will allow. For this reason, 
I venture to postpone the change which for some time I 
have felt to be necessary. 
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VII.— BRANCH SCHOOL. 

187. The state of this School is very satisfactory, both 
as respects the number and the progress of the scholars, 
and reflects nincli credit on the Master, Mr. Sakharam 
Balkrishna. 

188. The number on the roll at the examination of 
1853 was 118. The number at the examination of 1854 
was 148, all of whom pay a School fee. 

189. The following is the result of the examination : — 

English Detahtment. 

190. Class VI. — 2nd Division, 

Teacher ^ IIaui Balkrishna. 

No. on the roll 27 

Present 21 

Sick 2 

On leave I 

Studies. — McCulloch’s First Beading Book, the whole, 

llemarli ' s . — Passed a very good examination ; articulation 


generally distinct. 

191. Kvif Division. 

Teachevy IIari Balkrishna. 

No. on the roll 12 

Present ] 1 

Sick 1 

12 

Studies. — McCulloch’s Second Reading Book, the whole ; 


School Dialogues, 5 lessons. 

Remar /iS . — Pretty well ; but not quite equal to the 2nd 
Division. 

192. Class V. 

Teacher y Dadoba Sakharam.* 

No. on the roll 2.^ 



i: 1 


Present \ 21 

Sick 1 

Absent 1 

23 


Stndies, — McCulloch’s Third Reading Book, 40 pages ; 
Reid’s Grammar, Definitions, with Parsing ; a little Geography 
of Asia. 

Itemarl's , — Pretty well at the top, but the class unequal ; 
very good in geography. 

193. Class IV. 

Teacher^ Baman.ii Merwanji, 

No. on the roll 20 

Present 25 

Sick 1 

20 

SlucHes. — McCulloch’s Third Reading Book, 125 })ages ; 
Reid’s Grammar, 13 pages, with Parsing; Geography of Europe. 
Remarks . — Pretty well. 


194. Class nr. 

Teacher, Rambhaji Tiiouat. 

No. on the roll 20 

Present 20 


Studies. — Chambers’ Moral Class-book, 83 pages ; Davy’s 
History of England, to the end of the Reign of James I. ; 
Reid’s Grammar, 33 pages ; Catechism of the History of the 
Marathas, from page 19 to 34 ; Geography of the Four Quar- 
ters. 

Remarks . — Knowledge of history very good ; geography 
fair ; grammar middling ; dictation not good ; reading inferior. 

195. Class II. 


Teacher, Kondu Amrtt. 


No. 'on the roll 22 

Present 21 

Sick 1 

22 


Studies. — McfJulloch’s Series of Lessons, 101 pages; Marsh- 
man’s History of India, 8 chapters; Reid’s Grammar, the whole ; 
Catechism of the History of the Marathas, frqm page 22 t(^45 ; 
10 
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Geography of the F^ur Quarters ; Roots from Series of Lessons, 
the whole ; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks , — Reading good ; knowledge of history very good ; 
grammar fair; roots fair; dictation very good* 


196. Class I, 

Teachevy Sakharam Balkrishna. 

No. on roll 18 

Present 16 

Sick 1 

On leave 1 

• 18 

Studies, — McCulloch’s Course of Reading, 101 pages; Mur- 
ray’s History of India, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th chapters ; Intro- 
duction to Universal History, Part I. ; Ancient History, the 
whole ; and Modern History of Great Britain and India ; 
Exercises to Ililey’s English Grammar on the Rules of Syntax, 
from page 27 to 62 ; General Geography of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, with the particular Geography of India, 
and the British Isles ; 600 Latin Roots, with Examples and 
Meanings; Writing from Dictation. 

Remarks, — Knowledge of history very good ; reading good at 
the top of the class ; roots good; geogra{)hy good ; grammatical 
exercises very good ; dictation very good. The class is in a very 
efficient state. 

Mathematical Department. 

197. 6^A {youmjest) Class, 

Teacher y Dadoba Sakharam. 

No. in the class 26 

Present 19 

Absent 7 

26 

Studies, — Numeration and Addition of two figures.- 

Remarks, — This class consists of mere infants ; can scarcely 
do any arithmetic., 

198. bth Class. — Consists of two' Divisions. 

Teachevy Hari Balkrishna. 

No. in the class 26 
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Present 25 

Absent 1 


26 , 

Studies, — 2nd Division ; Subtraction ; 1st Division : Multipli- 
cation Table, and Multiplication. 

Remarks , — The examples and questions given were readily 
answered by both divisions. 

199. 4fh Class . — Two Divisions. 

Teacher of both Divisions, Bamanji Mervvanji. 


No. in 1st division 15 

Present 14 

Absent 1 

No. in 2nd division 21 

Present 19 

Absent 2 


21 

Studies. — 2nd Division’: Long Division ; 1st Division : Tables, 
Reduction, and Compound Addition, 

Remarks , — -Neither of the divisions well taught. 

200. Srd Class . — Two Divisions. 

'Teacher of both Divisions, Rambiiaji Thorax. 


No. in the class 30 

Present 27 

Absent 3 

30 


Studies, — 2nd Division : Reduction, Compound Addition, and 
Subtraction; 1st Division: Compound Multiplication and Divi- 
sion ; Simple and Compound Proportions. 

Remarks , — There are a good many promising boys in both 
divisions. The Teacher has evidently done them justice. 

201. 27id Class, 

Teacher^ Kondu Amu it. 

No. in the class 20 

Present 19 

‘ Absenjfc 1 

20 

Studies . — Simple and Compound Proportions, Partnership, 
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Simple Interest, Discount ; Equations of Payment, Compound 
Interest ; Vulgar Fractions, the whole ; Decimal Fractions, to 
Multiplication. ‘ 

Remarks, — The boys of this class are well practiced in the 
mechanical parts of arithmetic. They ought to have been made 
better acquainted with the principles of the science. 

202. Class, — Two Divisions. r 

Teacher of both Divisions, Sakitaram Balkrishna. 

No. in 1st division 4 

No. in 2nd division 7 

11 

Studies, — 2nd Division : Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; First 
and Second Books of Euclid ; 1st Division : First Five Books of 
Euclid ; Algebra ; Simple Equations, containing one or two 
Unknown Quantities; Definitions and a few Formuloe of Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Remarks, — The 2nd division has a very accurate knowledge 
of the 1st and 2nd Books of Euclid. The 1st division has a 
very good knowledge of the first four books of EuWid ; not so 
well acquainted with the doctrine of ratios. The knowledge of 
algebra of both divisions is on the whole very accurate. Some of 
the young men, if they continue on for some time longer, will 
become very good .analysts. The appearance made is on the 
whole very creditable. 

Veknmujlar Department. 

20d. 1st Class, 

Teacher^ Narayan Shastri. 

No. on the roll IG 

Present IG 

Studies, — History of the ManUhus, 100 pages; Bal Vya- 
knran, the whole ; Parsing ; Writing from Dictation ; and Cate- 
chism of Maratha History; Translation of Third Reading 
Book. ' « 

I 

Remarks, — This class contains some very inteUigent students. 
To the greater part of them • Marathi is a foreign language. 
Wliey this is considered, (heir reading must be pronounced good. 
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They parse well, and understand the memiing of words. Tiio 
Teacher has evidently been diligent. 


204. 2nd Class. 

Teacher^ Narayan Siiastri. 

No. on the roll 12 

Present 10 

, Sick 1 

Absent 1 

12 


Si tidies . — England Delineated ; and Bal Vyakaran, the whole. 
Rf^marks . — This class has made a respectable appearance. 


205. 


‘3rd Class. 


Teacher y Narayan Shastri. 


No. on the roll 20 

Present 1 7 

Absent 2 

Sick 1 

' 20 


Studies . — Lipidhara and Jagtijot, the whole ; Catechism of 
Geography. 

Remarks . — This class has done pretty w'ell. 


20G. 1 beg to conclude the Report with the expression 

of rny hope that it will be found satisfactory. 


THOMAS CANDY, Major, 

Principal of the Poona College, 

Poona College, February, 1855. 
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APPENDIX A. 

RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

1. — Senior Class. 


Mesiilt of Tlxaminations in Snhjects taught hy Prof of Tjiterature. 


Order of 
Merit. 

Names. 

Company's 

Regulations. 

ja . 

fci) ® 

ww 

■■ 

I'S 

a a 

^ 05 

iS ^ 

O O 

Full Value. 


Value. . 

.50 

50 


100 

1 

Atm flrani Vi n ay ak 

27 

35 

02 


2 

Narsilih Shastri Ok 

33 

25 

58 


3 

Vishwanuth Karrnarkar 

47 

11 

58 


4 

Pandii Sonar 

33 

22 

55 


5 

Ana Saliasrabiulhe 

1.5 

27 

42 


■1 

Y ad lies li war Dadaj i 

22 

1 1 

33 


7 1 

BabaJoslu 

22 

4 

20 



II. — Junior Class. 


Result of Examinations in Subjects taught hy Prof, of Literature. 


Order of Merit. 

Names. 

v 

u. 

a 

38 

u. 

<3 

3 

’ll 

VO 

J3 

n 

■fcb 

a 

Psychology. 

History. 

Total Marks ob-j 
tained. 

1 

Full Value. 

Viva voce. 

Paper. 


Value .. 

50 

50 

100 

50 

50 


300 

1 

Dorabji Padamji 

21 

30 

67 

n 

35 

200 


2 

Krishna llahalkar 

33 

H) 

41 

50 

26 

166 


3 

Naray.aii Go pal 

2i 

23 

29 

22 

23 

121 


4 

Kasliiiiuth Vital , 

28 

m 

19 

16 

20 

99 


5 

Vishnu Kclkar 

23 


Absent 

3 

12 

53 



Narayan Jagannath 

39 








Parsho^m Bhat 1 

34 

40 







Vinayak Bhidc 

271 

S3 

V 



• 



Notis. — The last throe studoiits attended the Class in Literature only, 
and therefore are not tanked. 
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III. — Freshman Class. 

Result of the Examinations in the Subjects taught by the 
Professor of Literature. 


Order of Merit. 

^ Names. 

S 

3 

ea 

o 

English Essay. 

History, and 
History of 
Civilization. 

Bolles- 

Lettres. 

A 

o 

S'S 

™ a 

*3 

"3 

p 


Paper. 

§5 

§ 

1 -^ 

a> 

Cim 

cd 


Value 

50 

50 

50 


m 

50 

•• 

1 

Rjioji Gadbolc . ^ • • 

31 

20 

50 

32 

40 

43 

219 

2 

Rfinia Ok 

3S 

3.3 

35 

27 

40 

35 

208 

3 

Navaroji Patlamji . . 

25 

30 

40 

13 

50 

37 

201 

4 

Chintcimau Sakluiram 

4(;i 

-7 

31 

20 

30 

2.9 

180 

6 

Luxumau Jaf^annatli 

15 

29 

40 

21 

40 

21 

100 

6 

Parshuram (ladbole 

31 

25 

25 

9 

35 

31 

159 

7 

Raoji Punckar 

30 

2.3 

8 

13 

30 

34 

138 

8 

Venkat Rdmchaudra 

18 

20 

18 

43 

35 

33 

137 


Rama (xadbolc . . • . 

15 

14 

15 

8 

30 

22 

104 

10 

Prabbakur Jogltikar 

14 

9 

18 

13 

13 

30 

103 

11 

llari Bluitavadekar , 

22 

5 

28 

6 

10 

28 

99 

12 

iVipu Abaji 

17 

14 

13 

3 


14 

()1 

13 

Sbivaram Kaiiitkar. . . . 

12 


10 

, , 

5 

12 

39 

14 

Samuel Ilausoii 

32 

. . 

. . 


abs. 

abs. 

32 

15 

Parshuram Sakharam 

11 

9 

3 

abs. 

abs. 

ubs. 

23 


IV. — Assistant Teachers’ Class. 
Mathematics. , 

Number, 7. 


o ^ 
u 

(u a> 

-HS 

o 

Names of Assistant Teachers. j 

Values. 

81. 

1 

Narsinli Sliastri Ok. . 

60 

2 

Atmaram Patkar . . 

56 

.2 

Yaduesliwar Dadaji Gore . . 

56 

? 

Pandu Sonar. . 

52 

4 

Wisliwanath Karrtlarkar . . 

41 

5 

Anna Saliasrabudhe .. 

23 

6 

Baba Joslii . . 

20 
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/V. — Senior Class. 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
Number, 7. 


Order of 
Merit. 

Names of Students. 

Values. 

9G. 

1 

Doriibji Padaniji . . 

90 

2 

Krishna Ilahtilkar . . 

8G 

:i 

Pursliotam Narayan 

80 

4 

Narayan Jagannatli. . 

70 

.0 

Casliiiiath Vittal . . 

72 

f) 

Vishnu Kclkar 



VI. — Junior Mathematical Class. 
Number in attendance, 29, 


Order of 
Merit. 

Names of Students. 

V' allies. 

88. 

1 

Chinbas Ajipa 

84 

1 

Nowroji Patlainji . . 

84 

2 

Shaliabudin... 

5G 

2 

Wassndew Paranzpc. . 

00 

2 

Bhinnaya Saennu . . 

00 

2 

Venkatrow llarncliandra . . 

00 


Gangadhar Mchcndale 

04 

1 

llama Ok . . 

48 

4 

Govind Ganesh 

48 

[i 

llama Gadbole 

45 

0 

Dajf N%purkar 

38 

7 

llawji Gadbole 

32 

8 

Bala Phadke. . 

24 

9 

Parshuram Gadbole. . 

18 

10 

Ilari Bhatwadekar. . 

4 
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VII.— CiiKMisTRY Class. 


Order of 
M erit. 

Names of Students. 

Values. 

61. 


1 Dorabji Padarriji 

Gfj 


1 Krishna llalialkar 

53 


2 Naiayaii Jagannath . . 

50 


3 Vinayak Bhide. . 

40 


3 Kasliinatli Vittal 

40 


4 rnrsliottarn Narayan . . 

3() 


.0 Narayan Gopul. . 

30 


G A^ishuu Kelkar . . 

10 


VIII. — College Division. — Vernacular. 


Junior Class, 

Vernacular 

10. 

Trans- 

lafioii, 

10. 

Narayan Gopal 

8 

5 

Govind Jagannath . . 

7 

Abs. 

Narayan Jagannath 

7 

7 

Vinayak Bliide 

'1 

5 

Kiishinath Vittal . . 

1 

5 

Purshottam Narayan 

G 

(i 

Krishna Rahalkar .. 

G 

4 

Vishnu Kelkar 

5 

5 

Dor^bji Padamji . . 


5 


11 
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Freshman Class* 


Veunacular 

p:ssay, 

25. 


Trans- 

lation^ 

15. 


BWiOk .. .. 

Chintaman Sakharam 

Rawji Ponekar 

Rama Gorbolc. . 
Lakshman Jaganndth. . 
Bhiiskar Sakharam . . 
Nowrojji Padamji 
Prabhakar Joglckar. . 
Nana \Vakil. . 

B«^pu Abaji . . 

Samuel Hanson 
Parshuram Go r bole. . 
Balwant Shankar . . 
Rawji Gorbole 
Wyankat Ramchandra 
Parshuram Sakharam 
Lakshman Patwardhan 
Hari Bhatwadekar . . 
Sivaram Kanitkar . . 


18 

13 

13 

14 ‘ 

7 


11 

11 

10 


10 

10 

ib 

Ys 


12 

4 


Ci Ci Ci Ci X X 00 X X l>. l>* I'x O O 
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Paid. 


i I 

■§ 2 
» 3 
S 4 


Names. 


N umber of full Marks. 


Krishna Goclbole 

Narayan Deodbar 
Sakharam Bbagwat . , 

Sakha ram Pliadke 
Vi mi Tope 

Bhikam Bhat, left during the Examination.! 


1st 


2nd 

1st 


English Stud 


12 


12 
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4 
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2 
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4 
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Bulkrishna Gurjar 
Krishna Datar 
Kashinath Thatte 
Shivram Diinte 
Narayan Natii. . 

Sadii Sahasrabudhe , . 
Ilari Damle . . 

Sadii Limaye . . 

Garni Ranade . . 

Morii Dharap . . 

Bapii Joshi 

Bhaskar Abhyankar . . 
NanaPhadke.. 

Venkii Deavid. . 
Narayan Yogi. , 
Narayan Gurjar 
Ganii Bapat , . 
Balkrishna Kalganwkar 
Sopana Tliakur 
Vinii Joglekar. . 

Vishnu Joshi . . 


Candidates, 

Hari Mahadeo. . 

Keshpw Gokhle 
Vimi Phadke . . 

Rama Velankar 
Ganii Kolhanu^kar 


4 

2 

4 

4 
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12 

12 

12 

12 
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APPENDIX B. 

SELECTIONS FROM EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Junior Class. 

History, 

1. Continental possessions of Henry II. at liis accession ? 
PI is titles to them 1 How did he afterwards acquire Brittany ? 

2. General state of Europe at the accession of Henry II. ? 
State of France at this period ? Contrast the power of Henry II. 
and tlic French King. Different working of the Feudal System 
in their respective countries ? 

3. State the principal provisions of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, and give a brief account of the circumstances which 
led to their enactment. What principle did» Henry establish, by 
jmssing so many ecclesiastical ordinances in a national and civil 
assembly ? 

4. Circumstances under which the conquest of Ireland 
was effected ? On what pretence did the Pope claim a right to 
dispose of this coiiutr)^ ? In these early ages, by what expedient 
alone could a conquest be permanently maintained ? To what 
extent was this policy pursued, to secure the conquest of Ire- 
land, and with what result ? 

5. Under what circumstances was Cardinal Langton appoint- 
ed Primate ? IIow did John resent the appointment ? Name 
the sentences, in their order, which were fulminated against 
John by the Pope, and describe the effect of each. 

6. State the principle articles of Magna Charta, as affecting 
the clergy, the barons, and the people. By what article was all 
check on appeals to Rome removed ? Moderation of the barons, 
in not having insisted upon some of the articles of Henry I.’s 
Charter ? What was the only article in favour of the villains or 
rustics. . 

William Draper, 
Professor of English Literature, 


13 



Psycholofjy , 

1. Stale tlie 2 ;cncral principles of the foiir greflT Schools or 
Systems of Philosophy — Sensualism, Idealism, Scepticism, and 
Mysticism. 

2. Fundamental principle of the System of Locke ? Differ- 
cncc between the System of Locke and that of Condillac? Legi- 
timate moral conse(pienccs of Condillac’s system ? 

3. The regular methodical order of Psychological pVobloms, 
as stated by (k)usin ? In wliat way has Locke proceeded ? Tlic 
merit of Locke’s method, and Us fault? Chances of error which 
his first mistake of metliod involves ? 

4. Give a definition of Consciousness, and distinguish between 
Consciousness and Reflection. 

.0. Cousin states three fundamental characteristics as distin- 
guishing the idea of Body from the idea of Space ? The idea 
of space in Locke’s system resolves itself into the idea t)f 
body ? Yet, according to Locke liimselj*, tlie two ideas are (jiiite 
distinct ? 

6. Distinction hetween the Loyical order and the Chronofo* 
order of ideas ? Loyiea/fy, Kant is right, in maintaining 
that the pure idea of space is the condition of the idea of body 
and of experience ; and chroualoyicalli/i Locke is right, in hohl- 
ing up experience (namely sensation) as the condition of the 
idea of sjiacc, and of the development of the reason ? 


Ftu^shman Class. 

Belles-Lettres, 

1. Define Criticism. Upon what is it founded ? Uses in 
criticism of delicacy of taste and of correctness of taste, respec- 
tively ? 

2. Difference between Taste and Genius ? 

3. The fundamental quality of Style ? Distinguish betweeu 
purity and propriety of language. "VVhat, according to Blair, is 
the only standard either of purity or of propriety ? 

4. Distinguish between — Custom and Habit; Pride and 
Vanity ; Wisdom and Prudeuec ; a Difficulty and an Obstacle ; 
an Invention and a Discovery. 
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r>. BI«"iir’s opinion concerning the o^jgin of Language ? 
What were the first elements, or beginning of speech ? 

C. I)escri‘ofi the following stylos the Dry, the Plafll 
Neat, the Elegant, the Flowery. 

Ilisioryy and History of CyivUlzation, 

1. Short account of the Wars of Charlemagne ? Grounds 
of hostility between Charlemagne and the Lombard King Desi- 
derins ? Extent of the Western Empire established by Char- 
ieinagnc ? Influence of Charlemagne on the progress of civiliza- 
tion ? 

2. Describe the Feudal System. Among what people did 
this system first receive a complete form ? Whence arose the 
inextinguishable hatred that the country-people have at all times 
borne to the feudal system ? Influence of the system on the 
(leveloj)ment of the individual, and on the social state ? The 
only political rlyht that tlie feudal system has given prevalence 
to in the European society ? 

3. Charles the Bald may be considered the founder of the 
French monarchy, properly so called ? Extinction of the Car- 
lovingian dynasty ? A change of dynasty was rendered inevita- 
ble in France by the condition of the State I Limited power 
of Hugh Ca])et '{ 

d. What does Guizot mean by the Church? The Church in 
the fifth century shed upon Europe three essential blessings ? 
The Church was exposed to two different lines, of temptation, 
both tending to the acquisition of power ? Two conditions^ which 
imply the goodness of government in general, civil or religious 1 
What was the state of the Church from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, with respect to these conditions ? 

5. Extent of the Saracenic conquests during the reign of the 
Khaliph Omar ? Characteristic difference between the Saracenic 
and the German invasions ? Internal improvements introduced 
by Omar ? Ilis character ? Circumstances under which the 
Oeimiade dynasty was founded ? What revolution led to the 
dismemjbbrmcut of the Saracenic Empire ? 
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Senior Class . — Mathematics and Natural Philoso}}hy . (Paper.) 

Statics. , 

1 . I^Two chords, A 15, A C, of a circle, represent forces : 

one of them, AB, is given — find the position of the other, 
when the resultant is a maximum . . . . . . . . 8 

2. Find the centre of gravity of a spheric segment. ... 20 

3. From a given rectangle A 13 C D of uniform thickness, 

to cut off a triangle C D O, so that the remainder A B, C O, 
when suspended at O, shall hang with A B in a vertical po- 
sition. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20 

Dijiiamies. 

1 , If Q be the area of any curve whose polar co-ordinates 

are r and 0 : then prove that r/ Q, = ^ . . . . 8 

2. Demonstrate that the area described by the radius 

vector of any orbit is proportional to the time of its de- 
scription . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . 30 

Total. . 86 

Jttnior Class. — P aper. 

Analytical Plane Trigonometry . 

1. One angle of a triangle is 18®, and another 54®, and 

the leiist side is 96 feet : find the greatest . . . . . . 4 

2. Determine A from the equation 1-1-2 sin 4 x\. = 4 

sin 3 A cos A . . . , . . . . . . . . 6 

3. Given 1 — sin a = 2 siii^ (a? — J «) : find ,v. . . . 8 

4. If sin (/) j?z tan 0 and sin B ~ n tan «#>, find cos d, 

in terms of m and w . , .. .. .. .. .. 10 

5. Prove that tlic area of a triangle = -} (a^ -f — c^) 

X cot J ( A B — C) . . , . . . . . . . 10 

6. A staff 1 foot long stands at the top of a tower 200 
feet high : show that, the angle which it subtends at a point 
in the horizontal plane 100 feet from the base of the tower 

is 7' nearly .. , .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Astronomical Probiims. 

Apply the spherical formula already investigated to the 
solution of the following astronomical problems : — 
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1. The right ascension of the star Alde^aran is 67*^' 40', 

and its declination IG^ 8' N. : it is required to Giid the lati- 
tude and longitude. . . , ^ . . . . . i«n *10 

2. To a place having north latitude 52® 12' 35", when 

does the sun rise and sot, and wluat arc the rising and set- 
ting aziinutho, the sun’s declination being IG® 0' IG", no ac- 
count of its daily variation or of refraction being taken, ... 10 

3. tt is required to find the distance between the stars 

Capella and Proc^^on, the right ascensions being respec- 
tively 75®2P19" and 112®G'47", and their declinations 
45® 4G' 15" and 5° 45' 3", both N 10 

4. Given the obliquity of the Eelijitic 23® 27' 42", and 

the right ascension of the sun 10® 39' 40": to find the 
sun’s longitude, declination, and angle of position. . . . 10 

Total. ... 88 

Normal Class. — Mathematical Questions. 

Analytical Geometry* 

\. 2y = 3x + 

origin Hfi-JT WM 3# Wq' 

% etq- 

fl'qRWJF qr^r (Quadratrix of Dino- 

stratus.) tt% x = a y = 

frEN'fosra' ?qRT ^irqpqr arw ?tq ^ 

^ arrbr rqf% locus qr^ ajif qf t^tvt 

a. / = a:’ + ax^ fSTIfri’iqr asymptote, q??? 

^ q ^ f5F% W ^rfq- 

3r?: trq:r arftqrt joitos- qmqrqr^r « tqc^r qv 

s,. Cjciod lit m S wn- 
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'*■ WT 3Trf^ ^ fecTi 3Tr^ qt si>irai 

^#q?r?rr jtr Or ?= «■ + du- 

mu = ■i. 

Astronomy, 

<c- ^r irnr ^ itr 

ffr ark f Rrr 

aqr jsfk ^nf qrfr 3Tr jarR ?r^^f arraR? Jik m- 
fTH 3# art r%Tr ^[€t It tEF 

#rfr 3Rrr^- 
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APPENDIX C. 


SPECIMENS OF ESSAYS AND ANSWERING. 

Senior Class. 

English Essay, 

Subject , — “ The Influence of the Invention of Printing on the 
Diffusion of Knowledge.” 

This is R wonderful age for directing and instructing. There 
are books for all ages, sexes, sizes, sorts, and conditions ; books of 
instruction for all, and of hints to everybody: Everything is re- 
duced to art and science ; to rules and method : whether you want 
to make a pudding or your will ; to buy a horse or dance a polka ; 
to educate your sou or cultivate your field — you have only to go 
to your bookseller’s, find what book or books have been written 
expressly on the subject, and you are unlucky indeed if you do 
not find your case provided for even to a nicety, your difficulties 
precisely foreseen, and the road you have to travel as clearly laid 
down as a cou||i|l||||Lan Admiralty chart. But, strange to say, 
the attentioh^V^Hn is soon engrossed with those sordid and 
mean objects vmicn he meets witR while moving in the dusty 
paths of life, and thus he neglects his high interests. " It is the 
duty of every philanthropist to place these interests before man 
under various aspects, by changing the dress and position, so as to 
give them fresh grace and more powerful attractions. Now, the 
subject in hand is one whose effects on the diffusion of knowledge 
have been vast, and which is much written upon ; and I am not 
ashamed to say, that though it does not transcend my ability, 
yet I cannot do more thrfti those bright intellects who have spent 
their time and thoughts in elucidating the subject, and in exhibit- 
ing it in strong and vivid colours. 

U 
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The influence of the invention of printing, that is, the effects 
produced by the invention of that art of copying, which saves 
tftne and labour, on the diffusion of knowledge; are vast and 
gigantic. 

The cause of looking into thyMubject is obvious ; for that 
duty which teaches us to look to ohe benefactor with gratitude, 
and to view with pleasure the effects of his beneficence, teaches 
us also to look to the great benefactor of the human i*ace — the 
inventor of the art of printing — with the same feeling, and to 
find out what influence the art has shed on the diflfusion of know- 
ledge — a thing, if the term be allowed, that gives us jiower^ and 
teaches us to make a right use of it. 

The art of printing was not known to the ancients. It was 
invented in the fifteenth century, by a citizen of Haarlem. The 
story of the invention runs thus : — One day, while amusing him- 
self in his garden, he cut into the bark of a tree letters composing 
his own name. lie pressed on them the end of his coat, and was 
greatly amused to find the cloth receive the impression. He 
made some improvement in this art. The honour of the inven- 
tion of this art is due to Holland ; but other countries were not 
behindhand in contributing to the rapid growth of this art. 
Books, the medium of conveying thoughts in written language, 
were very dear in ancient times, and in confirmation of this, you 
will find it reported of some Queen, that she gave some scores of 
sheep in exchange of a written copy of the Bible. Examples are 
not wanting to j)rove the paucity and dearne||||||||^ks in ancient 
times ; but time docs not allow me to brn^H||K-R great num- 
ber of them. If you but turh over the page^T 'ancient history, 
a host of them will appear before you. 

The effects produced by this art, as said before, are vast and 
gigantic. By this art wonders have been effected. The paucity 
of books, which w^as greatly felt in ancient times, had 
been done away with by the happy rise of this art. Through 
books we read the thoughts of those who have shone and are 
shining in the literary worlds of this as well as the other parts 
of the globe, and who have been called* “the nobility of nature.” 
The getting up newspapers greatly owes to this art. What 
would have been the use of getting up a newspaper when the art 
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of printing was unknown ? Thousands of persons would have 
heen occupied with the copying a newspaper which had tlie 
least circulation. What are we to say, then, sj)eaking of ** The 
Titaes,^^ and other such newspapers, which have a wide circula- 
tion ? The office which the newspapers perform is that of a 
servant running to all quarters to collect information, and appear- 
ing before his master at a stated hour. Thus, when a person 
subscribes to different newspapers, he has so many servants going 
in different directions, to collect whatever news they can come 
at. Thus the person gets a knowledge, by reading the papers, of 
what is going on in the world around him. The office which 
books perform is that of a store, where everybody that wishes 
may resort, and take as much as he can ; but he cannot deprive 
others of what he has taken. Through books we read the 
thoughts of the “ nobility of nature'’ — of those whom she has 
favoured with high intellectual powers. The art of printing has 
cheapened knowledge, by reducing the price of books ; and by 
this means has left in the power of those who wish to buy, and who 
would not have been able before the invention, books — companions 
amid the flirtations of joy, as well as the depressions of sorrow ; 
with whom, if we cannot agree, we shall never come to words. 
The art of printing has, as if, made both the rich and the poor 
eligible to the pursuit of knowledge if they but desire. Every 
science owes little or more to this art. A man in one part of 
the globe invents something, and another situated quite at the 
other extremity of the globe makes some improvement on it. 
Now, if the second person had not heard anything of the inven- 
tion, he would not have been able to make any improvement on 
it ; and thus every art and science would not have received so 
rapid fluxes of improvement as have brought them to their pre- 
sent state. This art has filled up the desideratum which was 
desired for a long time. In ancient time, what the philosophers 
did put forward was available to those only who attended their 
lectures ; but in these days, if, in England for instance, some mem- 
ber of parliament delivers a speech, or some professor delivers a 
lecture, we, who are shfuated in another part of the world, at the 
distance of hundreds of miles, soon learn, even to a syllable, what 
he said. All this we owe to the art of printing, and the want of 
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this art in ancient times has kept us so much in ignorance of the 
manners, the customs, the literature, and the institutions of the 
aitcienta. * 

Atmaram Pant Patkar. 


Junior Class. 

Paper on History, 

1 . Henry possessed, by the right of his father, Anjou and 
Tourain ; by the right of his mother, Normandy and Maine ; 
and by the right of his wife, Poictou, Guienne, Auvergne, and a 
few other minor provinces. Henry afterwards added Brittany 
to his dominions. Henry, who was now in England, was recalled 
to Normandy by the intrigues of his brother Geoffrey, who laid 
claims to Anjou and Maine. But the presence of Henry over- 
awed the malcontents, who submitted to him. His brother Geof- 
frey went to Nantes, the inhabitants of which deposed their 
Count, Iloel, and gavel that country into 'the hands of Geoffrey. 
But Geoffrey soon after dying, Henry laid claims to Nantes, by 
the right of primogeniture. But he did not get possession of that 
country peaceably. Conan, the Earl or Duke of Brittany, soon 
after the death of Geoffrey, got possession of Nantes, which, he 
said, had belonged once to liis territories ; so Henry was obliged 
to lead an army to defend his right. Lest Lewis the King of 
France should give assistance to the Earl of Brittany, Henry 
went over to Paris, and engaged the French King on his side, 
by promising him to give his eldest son Henry in marriage to 
Margaret, daughter of Lewis. Henry, after thus preventing the 
French King from giving any assistance to the Earl of Brittany, 
went over with his army to Nantes. The Earl, in despair of suc- 
cess, made subrnissions to Henry, made peace with him, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to Geoffrey, the king’s third son, though 
both were of very tender ages. But the Earl died seven years 
after the peace was made, and as he left no issue except his 
daughter, whom had betrothed to Henry’s son in marriage, 
became the rightful heir to all his dominkins, and Henry, as uie 
mesne lord, became her guardian ; and so Henry* at present got 
the dominion of Brittany into h’is hands in so easy a manner. 
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2, The natives of Europe, on the accession of Henry II., 
were not bound to each other ; no common cause excited the 
warlike spirifts of these nations, excepting the Crusades ; ccrtn- . 
rnerce did not bind one nation to another, as it now does ; and 
every king was so much engaged in quelling the quarrels of his 
own barons and their rebellions, that he never entertained a 
thought of invading the neighbouring countries. The chief 
disputes * which were now going on were between the Emperor of 
Germany and the Pope on one side of Europe, and between the 
Kings of England and France on the other ; while the other 
nations as if were fallen in sound lethargy. 

In Franco, the French King had little or no authority over 
his subjects. The French barons, who were of a very indepen- 
dent spirit, taking advantage of the weakness of their prince, 
pushed their authority to such a height that they left very 
little for their sovereign. The king dare not oppose any of his 
barons, for no sooner did he take any violent efforts against him, 
than all the French nobility were in arms against him, to defend 
the cause of their fellow man. Though Lewis the Gross was one 
time able to muster a force of 200,000 men, to lead them to his 
frontiers against the Germans, still, at another time, a petty lord 
of Puiset or Couci was able to give him defiance. 

In England, however, the case was different. The king’s 
dominions were not restricted ; he had the sole authority over his 
barons, whom he can always keep in control. His revenues ^re 
great, and he was therefore able to levy an army whenever he 
chose ; and from the tenor of the history of the reign of any 
English King, it will be seen that this all holds true. 

Now, by comparing the powers of the French and English 
Kings, it will be clearly seen that the power of the latter prevail- 
ed over that of the former, and, moreover, the accession of a 
prince like Henry II . brought new powers to the English crown. 

3. King Henry II. from the beginning of his reign intended 
to restrict the usurpations of the clergy, but he did not take 
any violent measures agrinst them in the lifetime of Theobald, 
the primate, to whose fidelity he owed his throne. But after his 
death he began with his operations ; he appointed Thomas 
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IJeckct, his chancellor, to that office, from whom he thought he 
would not receive any opposition. But no sooner was Becket 
• apfmintcd in this office, than he became one of tin? greatest cue- 
mies of the king. Becket gave refuge to a clerk, who had se- 
duced the daughter of a gentleman, and who was now going to 
kill him. Henry required Becket to give that clerk up to the 
magistrate, that he might be duly punished ; but Becket refus- 
ed, and sent an answer that he shall be punished only bjr degra- 
dation. Tlie king, taking this as a pretext, held a council of 
barons and prelates, in which he asked the latter whether they 
were willing to adhere to the old laws and customs of the realm 
or not ? They all answered in the affirmative, except Becket ; but 
he also was at last persuaded to consent. But the king, knowing 
that these prelates would throw off this yoke whenever they 
would find an opportunity, thought of defining expressly those 
terms of which he required compliance. For this reason he held 
a cQuncil at Clarendon of barons and prelates, in which the fol- 
lowing laws, commwily called the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
were passed : — 

That clerks accused of any crime should be tried in the civil 
court. That any appeals in the episcopal court should be carried 
by the archdeacon to the bishop, from the bishop to the primate, 
and from the primate to the king, and should be carried no 
farther. That no clergyman shall be allowed to leave the king- 
dofll without the king’s consent. That if any clergy holds lands 
belonging to the royal demesnes, he should do homage to the 
king for those possessions, as the laics do. That the sons of 
villains shall not be ordained clerks, without the consent of their 
lords. No chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, 
or his lands laid under an interdict, without the king’s consent. 
That the primate may attend general assemblies, even if he is 
not summoned. 

4. The Pope at those times had the authority even of dispos- 
ing of kingdoms. This is clearly shown when Pope Adrian III. 
empowered Henry II. to conquer Ireland. The reason urged*!))/ 
the Pope on this occasion was, that by that 'means tlic Irishj 
who had not embraced Christianity, might be converted to that 
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religion, and that by so doing their souls jnight be saved from 
eternal damnation. Henry, being thus empowered, now waited 
for a favourable opportunity, which happened soon after. Derifiot • 
Maemorongh, King of Leinster, carried off Dovergilda, the wife 
of the Prince of Breeffuy, who had confined her in an island 
surrounded by bog. The prince, resenting this act of gallantry, 
invaded the dominions of Dermot in conjunction with O’Connar, 
King of ireland. Dermot was defeated, and was obliged to take 
shelter : he went over to Guienue, where King Ileftry then 
resided, and asked the assistance of that prince in restoring him to 
his dominions. But Henry was not then able to give any assist- 
Hiuce to him, because he was engaged in the controversy with the 
prelates ; but he gave Dermot letters patent, by which lie em- 
j)owered any of his subjects to give assistance to him if they 
liked. Dermot took these letters to England, and wandered 
there for some time, before he found any one ready to assist him. 
At last he engaged Richard, surnamed Strongbow, Earl of 
Strigul, on his side, by promising him to give his daughter Eva 
in marriage to him. While Richard was making preparations 
to levy an army, Dermot went over to Wales, and there 
engaging FitzStephen and FitzWilliam, two noblemen in those 
parts, on his side, retired to Ireland, and took shelter in the 
monastery of Fernez, which was built by him. FitzStephen 
came over with an army first ; afterwards he was joined by Fitz- 
AVilliam ; and at last Richard Strongbow came over with a 
greater army, and joined the two former. The conjoined forces 
defeated the Irish in every encounter, and at last made Dermot 
the King of Ireland. Dermot, however, did not long survive 
his good fortune ; he dying soon after the conquest, left his 
dominions to his son-in-law Richard Strongbow, his son being 
killed by O’Connar while he remained in his hands as a hostage 
given by Dermot. King Henry, hearing of the fortune attend- 
ing his subjects, came over to Ireland, and settled everything 
there : he made Richard Seneschal of Ireland, and returned to 
France. King Henry, knowing that the conquest of Ireland 
will not be permanantiy maintained if his English and French 
subjects did nbt go and colonize in Ireland, persuaded them to 
do so ; but the barrenness of thtit soil, and other ‘circumstances, 
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SO little invited foreigners to that country, that very few migrat- 
ed to Ireland. For this reason Ireland was not completely 
, suidued until the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. On the death of Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
minor prelates appointed Reginald privately, and instructed 
him to go to the Pope, and without letting anybody know his 
designs, and receive from his hands the ensigns of thf^^ office. 
But Reginald, when he reached the borders of Germany, opened 
his designs to all. The English, hearing of this, recalled Re- 
ginald ; and the King entreated his subjects to appoint the Bi- 
ship of Norwich in that office. The people consenting to John, 
sent the Bishop of Norwich to Rome, to receive the ensigns. 
The party of Reginald also sent him to the Pope. So before 
the Pope now lay a dispute between the two parties ; but the Pope, 
without giving any heed to the causes of both, appointed 
Langton in the office of primate. Lest the English King should 
get enraged at this open injustice of the Church, the Pope sent 
for him four rings, and assigned to each some particular 
qualities. 

Dorabji Padamji. 

Freshman Class. 

Paper on Belles-Lettres, 

Criticism is the application of true taste and good sense to se- 
veral fine arts : it is employed for judging the beauties and faults 
of composition. It aims at chiefly to ascend from particular in- 
stances to general principles ; true taste, founded upon a natural 
and instinctive sensibility to beauty, and a sound sense, are for its 
foundation. 

Before I show the uses of criticism, I explain first what those 
two words Delicacy and Correctness of taste signify. A man of 
delicate taste possesses nicer organs and powers, by which he dis- 
cerns those beauties which lie hidden from the vulgar eye. A 
man of correct taste is one who is never imposed on by counter- 
feit beauties, but is always guided by sou^id principles of reason- 
ing. Exquisite delicacy and thorough correctness undoubtedly 
imply each other. But they ^are often distinguishable. The 
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former is more the child of nature, the latter of refinement and 
culture ; one leans more to feeling, the other more to reason and 
judgment. Here is a wide field for the exercise of criticism. ' 
As true criticism consists in finding faults and discerning beauties 
in a composition, it will assist us much in appreciating genuine 
beauties, and setting at defiance those false beauties which dazzle 
vulgar and ignorant people. 

Genius is a power of executing, taste is a power of judging. 
Genius supposes taste in the highest degree, and also the posses- 
sion of those natural powers which it is impossible for man to 
create — it is the gift of nature ; while taste is a power of 
receiving pleasures from the beauties of nature and of art, and 
of judging whether these pleasures arc just or unjust. Taste, 
however, in its perfect state, is the product of natural sensibility 
to beauty, and improved understanding. 

The fundamental quality of style is perspicuity. It is not a 
negative virtue or freedom from defect — on the contrary, it is a 
positive beauty to composition. A writer, 'Cvho writes in a clear 
and perspicuous language, not only relieves from embarassment, 
but pleases the reader. This quality respects chiefly two things 
— the choice of words, and the proper collocation them. It has 
three degrees — purity, propriety, and precision. The two former 
words are indiscriminately employed by most of the English 
authors. The difference, however, can be clearly pointed out 
between them. Purity is the use of such words and phrases as 
belong to the idiom of the language, in opposition to foreign, 
obsolete, or new-coined words. Propriety is the selection of such 
words and construction, as the best and the most established 
usage has appropriated to those ideas which we intend to express 
by them. The standard to which these may be referred, is the 
practice of the best writers and speakers in the country. 

Custom refers to the action, habit to the actor. Custom 
signifies the frequent repetition of the same act ; habit signifies 
the effect produced by the mind or body. One, by the custom 
of walking in the streets, often acquires the habit of idleness. 

Pride is the high of)inion which we entertain of ourselves. 
Vanity is a desire of receiving estimation of others. A person 
may be too proud to be vain. 

15 
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Wisdom leads a man to adopt proper means of accomplishing 
an object. Prudence implies the means that prevent him from 
falling into danger. A wise man employs proper means for 
success. A prudent man employs means in order to avoid 
being brought into danger. 

Difficulty embarasses, while obstacle stops us. We remove 
the one, while we surmount the other. The former arises from 
the nature of a thing, the latter from a foreign cause. 

Invention is the act of finding out things that have not existed 
before. Discovery is the act of finding out things which did 
exist before, but were unknown. Galileo invented the telescope ; 
Columbus discovered America. 

It is unquestionably true, that in the beginning of society 
men communicated their thoughts by means of gestures and 
cries, or what are called by the grammarians interjections ; but 
as men increased in number, and became acquainted with more 
things every day, the gestures and cries, the elements of language, 
were found inadequate, so the necessity brought words into use. 
The names which men invented were given first to those 
objects which struck their ideas most, then to the agent, and 
then to the action performed. 

In dry style, the author is contented with giving his meaning 
clearly to others ; he aspires not in the least to ornament. 
This kind of style is at all to be avoided, except in didactic com- 
positions, and even here with a sparing hand. 

The i)lain writer gives his meaning in a clear and perspicuous 
language, and hunts not after tropes and figures. The differ- 
ence between a dry and a plain writer is, that the former is 
Incapable of ornaments, and docs not seem -to know them ; 
while the latter seeks not after them. 

Neat style rises one degree higher above the plain, in point of 
ornament, but that ornament is not of the highest or most spark- 
ling kind. The attention of the writer is especially directed to 
the choice of words, and the graceful arrangement of them, 
rather than to the poetical effusion. , 

Elegant style rises still higher abdvc plain or neat style. 
The ornament employed here is of a higher kind — neither 
excasive nor degrading. This style every one should imitate ; 
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here the ornament is of the most sparkling kind, without 
any fault. 

When the ornaments employed are too rich and gaudy in pro- , 
portion to the nature of the subject, that style is called florid or 
fllowery. This kind of style is allowable in young writers to a 
certain extent, when they are given to wonder and astonishment, 
and influenced by their imagination and passions. 

• Kawji Goduole. 


Senior Ceass. 

Paper on Statics. 

From a given rectangle, A B C B, of uniform thickness, to cut 
off a triangle C D O, so that the remainder, A B C O, when sus- 
pended at O, shall hang with A B in a vertical position. (See 
Fig. 1.) I)i.’aw O N parallel to A B ; draw the diagonals A N and 
B O ; and from G', where the two diagonals cut one another, draw 
G'K perpendicular to ON. According to a previous proposi- 
tion, G G' ; G G" : : A O N C ; □ A 1] N O. The two tri- 
angles G K G' and G M G" are similar, •/ G G' : G G" : : 
G'K : jM G" . But G' K and M G" are respectively ccpial to F N 
and N L ; therefore, substituting these values, G G^ : G G‘' ! I 
F N : N L. The two triangles O B N and O N C have the same 
altitude, and are between the same parallels ; B N : N C : ; 
A O B N ; A O N C, By alternation, BN ; A O B N : I 
N C ; A O N C. Multiplying the first by 2, wc get 2 B N : 
2 aOBN::NC : aONCjNC : 2BN:: aONC 
; oABNO. But NO ; 2BN::FN : NL;VFN : 
N L : ; N a ; 2 B N. But F N is J of B N, and N L of 
N C ; i BN : N C : : N C : 2 B N, or B N^ = J N 
oi' A O® = J O D- , or 3 A = O Bisect A D in R. Let 
A R = a, and O R = a? ; therefore (a 4- a7) = OD, (a-f xY 
= O B^ and (a — a? = A O** ; 3 ( a — a? )2 3 A 

3 (a — xY ~ (a + X Y, Expanding 3 a" — 6 ax + 3 a?^ 

2 ax + x^. By transposition, and changing signs, 2 x ^ — 
8 « a? = — 2 a^, Bividing both sides by 2, a?® — 4 a x = — ; 

^ — 4 a X + 4 a^ 4* 4 «®=*3 ; x — 2a =— 

sj s = a\J -i ; .••»=2o + «.^3=fl!^2+\/3y 

PURSHOTAM NaRAYAN BhAT, 

* 
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Dynamics, 

* if Q be the area of any curve, whose polar co-ordinates are 
r and then prove that d Q . 

Let Q be the area of A S Q, and P any point in the curve : 
describe the arch Q V, from Q as a centre, and draw T per- 
pendicular on S P, and join P Q. (See Fig. 2.) 

Now let S P be equal to r, and Z. A S Q = 

Area of the triangle S Q P = - — - . But a S Q P =: 

S Q T ultimately, therefore A S Q P = cZ Q, and ultimately S P 
= S Q ; but S Q = r, S P = r. In the same manner, Q T 
r d 0. Substituting these values in the above equation for the 

9*^ d 0 

area of the triangle S Q P, we get Q = — -- 


Prop. II. — Demonstrate, that the area described by the 
radius vectre of any orbit is proportioned to the time of its de- 
scription. 

S P is the radius vectre ; let the centre of force be the origin 
of the rectangular ordinate, and also .Y the pole of the polar co- 
ordinates, and S M == X, P M = Y, Z. A S P = and S P = r ; 
and also let the force acting along P S at P be called /, and also 
let the components SM and PM be called x and y. Now/ : 
X :: SP ; ar, x = ^ .a-. ^ 

Also / : Y : ; r ; y, Y = / y. 

But we know,, from uniformally accelerating motion, that X 

, and Y — ^ ; but in this case X == — and Y = 

d^y 
dt * 

Therefore / * = — , and ^ . y ^ 


Multiplying the first equation by y, we get — 


yd^x ^ fxy 
d r 
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Multiplying the second equation by ar, wcfgct — 

^ y X xd'^ y y x — x d^ y . • 

~dW dJ^ " “ 

But y iV^ X — X (P y = d {y dx — x dy ) \ therefore 

■' - '*■ 

( 

Now by integration ^ == constant. 

PM = S P . sine A S P ory = r . sine B, and S M = — S P. 
cos or 0 ? = — r . cos By differentiating the first equation, 
d y = dr, sine B , d B cos B ,r , d B , Multiply by x, x d y 
= — dr ,d B ,r , sine d . cos d — r^ ,d B , cos^ B (^a) 

Differentiate the second equation. 

dx -- — dr , cos B ,dB — sine B , r , d , B, Multiply by y, 

y dx — dr ,d B , r , sine B , cos B 4 - d B sine*-^ B (/>) 

Subtract (a) from ( 6 ). 

y dx — X dy = r^ d B . cos‘^ B 4“ d B sine^ B, 

z=z r^ d B (cos^ B 4 - sinc'’^ B), 

r:=r- .d B, 

Therefore — = h constant. 
d 

Krisiinaji Hart Raiialkar. 

Paper on Mathematics, 

(I). Two^hords, A Band AC, of a circle, represent two 
forces; one of them, A B, is given : find the position of the other 
when the resultant is a maximum. (Sec Pig. 3.) 

Draw O D perpendicular to A B, O E perpendicular to A C, 
and O F perpendicular to B C ; join O ' B, and O • C. 

Call the angle BOA 2 B, and Z A O C 2 B'\ then the Z 
BOD will be equal to B, and Z A O E B\ Let A B = and 
A C == a?. 

The two triangles F.0 G and DBG are similar ; /, angle 
FOG=^ / ABC; but angle ABC = iZAOC, and 
angle A 0 E is also = J A O C ; therefore angle ABC — 
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Z. A O E. But anglf! A B C is proved = /.FOG, therefore 
angle FOG = 0'; therefore the angle BOF= + d'). 

» I 

Sin 0 = , and sin d' = -y--. Also 

Cos d = / 1 — siir d = ^ I — and cos O' 



— - — = sill B O F = sin { 0 + O'), Multiply by 2 r. 

/. 2 B F = 2 r . sin {0 O') — 2r ( sin 6 , cos O' -\- sin 

O' . cos 0 ) . 

B C = 2 r . sin d cos O' 2 r sin O' cos 0, 


By substitution we get. 



Now, by difFerentiating this expression, we get. 


</ V 

d X 




2 X .A t‘^ 
16 


)-( 




By transposition. 


a X 

4 r2 _ / 4 r2 — «2 \ J ^ ; , , . , 

( 4 r'2 Ny^ — \ 4^.2 J • square both the sides. 

4r2 / 

K) H 4 r2 — rt2 

4 r2 — 4 ^*2 

4 

c2 A-2 _ 4 r2 fl2 

4>q- (4r2— ^2) ““ T;.2 Multiply by 4 r^. 
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= 1 — a®. Or, 


^2 ^2 r= 1 6 r"* — 4 — 4 4- - 


4 a?2 _|- 4 y.2 ^2 z=z \(S r^. Divide by 4 r®. 

= 4 = square of the diameter. 

Therefore a makes with x an angle of 90^. 


Therefore 


(2). To find the centre of gravity of a spheric sector, 

G is the centre of gravity of spheric segment. 

O ditto of spheric sector. 

11 ditto of cone. (See Fig. 4.) 

Let A M, tlie versed sine, = x. 


Solidity of segment = ^- ( 6 r — 2 a? ) a?® = Z — a?) a®. 

1) O 

Solidity of sector == ~ ( 2 r® a ) = ~ Z r- x\ 

Solidity of cone = ( 7* — x) {2r x — a® ) == ^ 

( 2 r3 a — 3 r a® + a^ ) . 

Find A G. 

X = Dut y® = ( 2 r a — x- ) ; therefore 

J a X 

by substitution, 

. 2 T a‘* .r'* 

fx . ( 2 r a — x^ ) . (lx f2 r x^ .dx — . r/a _ 3 4 

f {2 rx — a3 ) , dx /2 r a .da — a^ , d a ^ ^2 a-* 

3 

Multiply the numerator and denominator by 12. 

8 r a3 — 3 a4 t\- • r u 9 ^ 

== 12 i3 * Dividing by a® we get. 


X = A G 


8 r a — 3 a® 
12r — 4 a ' 


Distance of G from.base of cone — a 
4 r a — a® 


8 r a — 3 .r^ 
12 r — 4 a 


1 2 r — 4 a 


= G M. 



Distance of R from^base of segment — \ (r — ^ )f=' RM. 
Therefore GR==i(»' — *) + =>= + 


12 r — 4 X 

4 r X — x'^ 

12 r — 4 X 

12 r2 — 4xr — 12 r jr -f- 4 i-2 + 16 r a: — 4 x^ 


3 r3 


48 r — 16 .r 
But, 


_12 ^ 
48 r — 16 X 


12 r — 4 X 

Solidity of sector : solidity of cone : : G R : G O ; or 

r'-* a; ; " (2 a; — 3 r a;2 4 . a,a ) . • ■ qq. 

3 3 ^ ^ 12 r — 4 X 

Therefore, 

GO- ■— (2r== ar — 3 r.r» + a^8 ) 


2 X TT — 3 r TT 4 - 7r .r® 3 

;< ^ 12 r -^^ ar 

2 TT ?’2 .x* 


G 0== 


3 

6 r* a? TT — 9 572 TT -f“ 3 r2 TT ^3 

^ 1 2 r — 4 X 

2 7rr2 j: 

6 r* 57 TT — 9 rS 5: 2 TT + 3 r2 TT .-rS 


24 TT 07 — 8 TT r2 o’S 
tor and denominator by tt x. 

,6 r2 — 9 r j: + 3 *2 

24 r — 8 a? 

But AO-AG-f- GO. 


. Divide the numera- 


8 r a? — 3 0*2 6 r2 — 9 r a? -f- 3 a ?2 

H . Or, 


12' r — 4 X 


24 r — 8 a: 


16 r a: — 6 a:2 ^ 6r2 — 9ra* + 3 'a’2 


24 r ~ 8 . 


24 r — 8 a* 



AO = 


[ .] 

() r- 4- 7 ^ — 3 (2 r 4- 3 . (3 r — .r) 


Tlierefore A O 


2 1 r — 8 X 
2 r 4- 3 j: 


8 . ( 3 r — .r ) 


Douabji Padamji. 


Junior Class. 

Analytical Plane Trigonometry. 

Determine A, from tlic equation 
I 4 2 sin 4 A = 4 sin 3 A . cos A. 

14 4 sin 2 A , cos 2 A =rr.- 4 sin (2 A 4 A) . cos A. 

1 4 4 (2 sin A , cos A) , ( 1 — 2 siu^ A ) = 4 (sin 2 A . cos 

A 4 cos 2 A . sin A) x cos A. 

I 4 4 (2 sin A . cos A — 4 sin^ A ) . cos A == 4 (2 sin A . cos 
A 4 sin A — 2 sin’ A) cos A. 

I 4 H sin A . cos A — 1 G sin^ A . cos A = 4 ( 2 sin A ( I — 
sin'^ A ) 4 sin A — 2 sin'^ A) . cos A. 

r - 4 (2 sin A — 2 sin’ A 4 sin A — 2 sin’ A) . c(»s A. 

: - 4 (3 sill A — 4 sin^ A) . cos A. 

— 12 sin A . cos A — 11 siii^ A . cos A. 

1 4 S sin A . cos A = 12 sin A . cos A. 

4 sin A . cos A = 1. Dividing by 2 we get, 

2 sin A . cos A .4 
Or 4 sin 2 A 
2 A 30^. 

A ^ 15®. 


Given, 1 — sin « ™ 2 sin* find x. 

1 — sin a = 2 sin^ (^x — ~ ^ 

: (^ - f ) 

(^sin X ..cos ~ — cos x . sin " ^ 


1 — sin « 


1 — sin a 


sin X . cos 2 sin x . cos .j: . sin ^cos ;; 4 cos^.r . sin*'^ -^ 

IG 
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• O / 1 • o \ a? . sin « , . - , „ . . q (f 

sin®a-(^! — sm2 ) — + ( I — sin-a!)siii 

' sin^ .r - si..2 .r . sm^ “ + siu^ 

a . „ . « a 

- — Sin*" X . Sill- “ 

* o « . • O « 

— siii^ X — 2 sill‘d X . sin- — + sin- ^ 
sin^ a? — 2 sin^ ^ f ^ 
sin- X . cos a + sm- ,, 

1 4“ sin 2 X . sin a — sin a — - 2 sin- x . cos « 4- 2 sin- 
Jjj Iraii.sposiug — 

2 sin^ X . cos a — sin*^ x sin « =- 1 — 2 sin- ^ — sin a. 

2 sin**^ a? . cos a — 2 sin x . cos ir . sin a = cos « — sin a* 

2 sin X ( sin x . cos a . cos x sin a ) = cos a — sin «. 

2 sin X . sin ( a’ — « ) cos « — sin 

. V V cos a — sill a 

sm ( a? — fl ) == — 


Or, sin (x — | ^ 


a . a 

cos —y sni — 


2 sin‘*i (o^ — - ) = ? 

'2^ o si, 

But 2 sin® ^ -= 1 — sin a. 


2 sin — cos y 4- sin- 


2 siu2 X 


1 — sin a 


, • o " • , • o "• 

1 — sin^ :y — sin a 4- «nr 


2 sin- .1' 


.0*0 1 sin ^ 1 

/. 2 sm® X = i . — 1 . 

1 — sm a 

sill® a: = |. 


sin j:* \/ 2 


X = 4j°. 


NowrojI Padamji. 
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Af^tronomical Profilcms. 

1. Tlic «nsceiisioii of tlie star Aldebaran is 40', and 
its declination 1G° S' N. ; it is required to tind the latitude tiud* 
ionj»itiulc. 

Let EQ be the equator; KL the ecliptic; and S the star 
x\lde])araii ; draw S V perpcndicidar on P Q. (See Fig. G.) 

O I) = right ascension, = 6 /^ 40\ 

S I) ■= declination, = IG® 8'. 

L Q = P P' -- ohli(iuity, 23^ 28'. 

/. Q D == 1)0° — R • A • = 22° 20' ; and S P = 00° — dct\ 
-73° 32'. 

'Phen, in the right-angled triangle S P V we have, 

R . cos S P V = cot S P . tan P V. 

/. taiiPV = -‘''’^^‘’-= 10 + O-OCCl.'KIj — 9-l(il2<)(;7 
cot h P 

10-;)01S’098. 

r V = 72° But F • V = F r + P V = 9(1° 6'. 

sin SV = = y.>797772 + 9-982:, 00(5 - 

10 9-r, (523278. 

S V = 21°2r. 

oosFS = 9-02(538(5:, + 9-96897:, 7 — 

J 0 8-99:, 3(522. 

.-. P' S - - K 1° 20' ; lat. of S - 5° 10'. 

Again, in the right-angled triangle S P' V we have, 

. ,r tan S A' . cdt S F' V .ip 

sin P \ = — — ; therefore, 

cot S P'V == = 10 + 9-997:, 3 10 — 9-.',93l7(t:, 

tan ^ V 

- - 10*40 13033. 

S P' V -= 21° 31' ; .3 lung, of IS ~ 08° 21)'. 

2. To a place haviiig ni»rth latilude 32° 12' 33", wlien docs 
Ihe suii ri,sc and set, and what arc its rising and setting azimuths 
the sun's dccliuatiou being Hr lO"* 



I • lOi I 

* 

fiOt A Z lM)t‘ tlu; iiit*ri(lian, iii wliich Z is tlic zenith, and V 
the pole, and A S 11 the horizon. (See Fig. (i.) 

? B == the latitude of the i>lace, 52° 12' * 

r S = 90° — the sun’s declination 90° — 1G° 0' 4C" 73° 

59' 14". 

S P B = the hour angle, and S B = the azimuth. 

Then, in the right-angled triangle S P B, we liavc, 

cos SP B = -- = 10-1103177 + 9-4579730 

— 10 = 9-5G82907. 

hour angle 1 11° 43'. But 15° make an hour, therefore 
1 1 1° 43' make 7h. 25111, 52s.; therefore 7h. 2(im. 52s. is the 
time of the rising and setting of the sun. 

sin S B = = 9-9828054 + 9-9fi80274 — 

10^---- 9-9508328'. 

azimuth =.. G.3° 15'. 

• Nowroji Padamji. 

CoLi.EGK Division. 

Vernacular EsDay. 

^ ?7nT- 

3TiFr ^rr^rr ^ 

siTW frTT5:=s%^ ^ bbiw # 

(FR gfJTR B 3 tiI: 5Tr qiipt f^r 

arfe'; JiTBf- 

^ 2 [rrflT B IRW RTRI tFR ^ 

5rf^ Rff RT snr- aiRf 3T[W f^RR # 
mm r^RT^TRi^ ani-rr f%^r jcrr fterr rt^fi 

^vRRr cR RR Bf ^ Brfr, airfR Rr ^rr ^BTRRTRit w- 

RT rR f^RTTlNR^ ^qtR, RTRT 5Ti=5qT 

31TPT RRBT •sl^cA-^l RT^fR TTRST CRTR" 

RTR^ B rrt'^ ?:rr brr 3TRcrr f iifr?rRfRv:R f^gr- 
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wr g- ' qrsT Rfpf q ^ttit 3TT3'JZ’cnq,sn- 

qn?*^ 3iwf art f??# # Nqnr ff?iT Rrw'qfrr q^^-,, 
r%rr Rmrqr^rq ysq c # gs^q^rt^r itrr 
q ^qf^ ^fqrqrqqrqrqr^iq tr pt^ ^ qnf frcrnr fqRqr shr 
srr fsqsrrqrqRjq ^Pirfr # jrqrq ^rr^q § 

aRqrqRiR q 3T?q qqf^Rw ?fqRrq q?i^f wq- S'fm- qrqr q- 
q^r %q%qqr qqr% rqq;^rqr»^ q ^ ^?q% ?qq •• qr^ 
^iwqrtr aqq^qr ^ffiT qf^qqr arr^r q?: aim ^ 
qrq^r qr- auq^ q ijf^r srRqrq^ #qq wqqr, anqiq 
rrqrr tropqr %qR qrqrq, gfqqr^q'R !■ t aim ^qq qm 
5^ ajm 5itqw 3#r airqw^ ^fqq fpiqr q qri=^r^r 
aim wmiT fi^R qrqfq, ai^qqq sriiqr q 

RTwqr ai^ t qpRrf^ q airc wqr qrf r airf&T 
qi: q ’qqm qn^jqrt qr^ ; t q# ?rq iir^ ainrir 

q giq qR ^q qq qqrq pq^r qqi:^ f pi. wipijir. 

qif^ q^qrf^ qRTO^ jjwf^r qrrqq tr rrst ^ 
arra" fr fqqrq qm crq- 5# qfRj- q?^ "^qaf q%q 
aimiT Rqqrq qi^T qp^ qRRm # q q- 
^ aimR qtqqrq, snt art w 

q^qqi qq^rer ai^ qm ai^ # arm ?qqq aif#, antfop 
qq’aiiqc aiim q 5m ^irt airi&r ^JRmr amp^ir 
aipqqqiTiqrwr nfrq a#i ^imr ^ ^Rrrqr- ai# rgTq 
aul' # q^ R qiR an nnrot ajpnnr qc^Rnr 
nranqrq qrnr I" Nf’Ri# wrq qqtn 

# qr aim a# # ftqqw Rq: qqqpi 
nqm qnrq, qr t qm ftmrn tRqRm anl-. ?■ % qqrf 1:- 
'qr^ PR qfiit- qqi qqpf anl- ^ tfORn q Rrtr 
qqq r SR aiiqirm 373:^ qrci qin qqfrqirn srr; ant- 
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fira-ifRT mniw ^r 

, arrp'r ir^fTr w ^4 f*Tosf^ajff% gT^fq- 

srr wiw f^?rr ^ir 5T4 aTrf&T ctht 
% #r4pr 4 5^<TF4r ?rr?TJ:4r4r^ ^ ^rss^ 3^5744 arr?- 
wsrt 544 ftCH It%cT anPT t^?T^ |FR ?i^ qi% HTr^ 
3Til4 4rr4 aim # ?t# iTtrii^r 4r 3m?4r fenTRr fr 

Ca. 

art Rig- 4444 ^?5r4 crggt RmiR Nr 
rsTmiR 4qpT arr# art r?-jR gtr rw grf r- srr 
wtfTf fiR4fg- mr an-for rt tF% 

aigr 3w ftrrfg- m arH^Rg- wr^: rrirt F4?ir rs^^rr 
R 3RR 4 i^RT q-ifftg, a#r Ri-R gRRc7 Rgr, aq- 
>Fr[gR ^RrTR Rg# Cr ^^4- ^ ?Rr^ r fg- ggr- 
f4^ fr arr^R sr griggr rt rtrt ggig 

arg-sRR 431 ?5Tii4rc7 rt 4RR ft44rg- Nr f^rR'4r4 % gfg- 
44 a4?4 4 w I# RRg g-ganR- ft^Rg- FfR 

Os 

argR jt Rig- Rjg cjMt g^r^ anf&i grrRTR aj# 
rrRg- ggrg- rrr aiRPTFjR R4 aris- 44 444 arrt- r^ 
R^ gg-^- 41- RT 4#r^ arrlg g^rg- gj4?R 41^4 

^gRRlRFR giCTR arr RT 41^444 44 irgr# aTTR- 3TRT 
gRRggrn^ ajR gr^giiRr 44m 444 #4r4 argRg 
4 4 RiRfjR Rf 4fg44g- 4 i4i^R 4r4fiRn:rg rir g-R irr^ 
artg f Ri: f44 aTi4?R j^rg- gifitgg 41 : ir jcrr 54 
gRRRT 4 PfR RTf444r ar44i4 trtgR- feRT PgSTT 
3TFR argg-f rtrt 44^4ig- ar qirgg fr4(4 4 rr" 3-44 Rrg-g 
anfg 4 ^5fiR Rg- R1F4 crn(4r4g arrgg rt44 rtr % 44 
r44RT Rg4 4rR- RPRgrf r r^Tr . sirg argcrr gfni 
4f4 R^ 3-^44 R4r4- 4^-4 # R Rg" ggar^R Rgg 

RRRg iiiff an4? R4I 4- jgc, Rl 4m^4r ?ir4(4rg4 544- 
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rm'cT 3-q^pi gTRn'j^ If^-. ttot, srrFrr ^n^- 

anw^r r%fr jtft c srr 
%g'rqi^ ?tT?qT 5 ^ aTr^^ fss^, i\ 

R^RTl^ rt^TT 3RT^ RPET ? 5TF-qT 3r^ar^5Tr?T ^JH 

^RR- §JT fir WRrRaf CcRR tRcf IRIR* f ^Tf- 

iJTT ^TRT^ STRR gfpT SFi?f, 

^rf^ aprrr jrrw qrt'Rr^ rt strirt ft^rrRrr- 
RNT sfft^TR ^Tf^?: fl^RR IRTIT 
^ RiRsyr aifg- c ^rsiiT iTwrt ^ rr- 

TRtr JTf^'fr^- 


Sanscuit Dici’ARTM i;nt. 

Sanscrit JUssuy {in Verse). 

^RfORW^^rrf’r s ii r^irri^wr ^^.^- 

framCRR 11 \ II Ri^JT^qflRR II '^)^5Tr 

^#iFrrRr gTrRrs:^^^: II ^ II cTsnfc ll ^r^^R^RTR- 
^sq^flripTiT 11 arfT^qRTR^W'^ II ^ 11 

<inRIK+<J«TKI-M ^Rtgg'iTr^R: 11 SgRC#rRr? cf^RTpR 
11^ » II ^ II qRTSRRriT^ r%r%^icRqcr: 11 sTfWqRif- 

ft^fRTWT 5^5iRrir? II K II aiJTiTsfgRW ITRIJI^ 
•Rf? II i%R 11 aRmUT Fr»R5fT»TftRr% 11 11 fRTf 

^jRfiTjT H^<i5iR^f%% 11 ^%Pmr^% fl^>3Trarr^?^f^- 
JT- II 11 crR[R%Ttf5TRT*lRRtR^^ 11 
f ’ ^q k fa ^trT! II ^ 11 ^RlRTR^cR tflfcr^W^: II 
^RWT ^RfirrjqFRRR' ii \° n w^riwRi^ r^05ir% 
JRR: II s W^F 11 \\ 11 

qTT^rr^rrr^ rf?ir^ i^i^R- 
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Hehn’n of Sfnf/ents in the Collecje and School Dicivons of the 
Enylish Department, on 31.?^ December IS;")!. 


O 


o 

o 


Senior Class, under the Principal 

Junior Class, under ditto 

Normal Class, under ditto 

Senior Class, under the Professor of English Literature 

^ Junior Class, under ditto 

Freshman Class, under ditto 

Senior Class, under the Professor of Mathematics 

Junior Class, under ditto 

^Freshman Class, under ditto 

School Division 


44 

17 

(i 

<) 

20 

7 

7 

29 

287 


Names of the Students that left the Normal Class in 18r>4. 


Names of Stiulents. ! 

Place to which j 
sent. 

>> 

CO 

i 

Date of leaving 
the College. 

i 

Item arks. 

Gann Parazpe . , 

Karad . . 

30 

i March 1854. 


Tatya Birwadkar. 

Sawant Wadi.. 

;{5|May 18.')4. 


Rama Patankar . . 

Dharwar 

2()!June 1851. 


Wyankat Baba A- 



1 


^charya 

Batis Shirole.. 

20;JuIy IS;')-!. 


Sakharam Hislu. . 

Wai 

30! August 1854. 


Pandu Rede 

Yavale . . 

20 

'September 1854. 


Gopal Shastri . . 

Ahrnednaggar. 

20 

Ditto. 


Shivram Khare . . 

Chakau 

12 

October 1854. 


Rama Bhawe . . 

Phaltan 

20 

Ditto. 


Narayan Sapre . . 

Vinchur 

20 

November 1851. 


Narayaii Shastri 





Sathe 

Millwan. . 

15 

Ditto. 


Bhikam Bhat . . 

Karad . . 

12 

December 1851.. 


Sadii Mar a the . . 




Resigned . 

Balu Bhat Wai- 




,V 

kar 



. 

Ditto. 
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ANNUAL RETORT 

» 

OF THE 

fillANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

BOMBAY. 

NINTH YEAR.— SESSION 1854-55. 


IVSTABLISTIMENT OF PhOFESSOR.S DURING THE SESSION, 

Vrhu'ipaly and Professor of Me- 
dicine C. Moreiiead, M.D. (Abseil 

on sick certificate.) 

Acting ditto J. Tekt, Esq. 

Professor of Chemistry and 

Botany II. Giraud, M.D. 

Professor of Midwifery W. C. Coles, M.D* 

Professor of Suryenj J, Peet, Esq. (Acting Principal 

and Professor of Medicine.) 

Acting ditto G. 11. Ballingall, M.D, 

Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, and Curator of the 

Museum G. R. Ballingall, M.D. (Act 

ing Professor qf Surgery.) 

Acting ditto J. II. Sylvester, E|q. 

Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence W. Campbell, M.D. 

Professor of Materia Medica. . R. Haines, M.B. 

Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery, II. J. Carter, Esq. 


1, The Ninth Session of the College was opened oi 

f . - , cr . the 15th of Tune 1854. Tlu 

Opening of the Session, 

Introductory Address was de 
livered by the Acting Principd, 
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2. In former Reports, the desirability of increasing the 

number of Professorships, with 

, L,rre,>,e in tho. number of yicwof briugintf the College 

rrojensors. ^ . 

under the regulations of the ex- 
amining bodies of Great Britain, was much dwelt upon. 
The necessary sanction to effect this object was received 
from the Honorable the Court of Directors, just before the 
commencement of the Session. The arrangement of some 
of the Professorships has in consecpience required modifi- 
(tation. The chairs of Anatomy and Surgery, and of Clie- 
niistry and Materia Medica, have been separated, and one 
of (.)j)hthalmic Surgery instituted. This sc^paration has led 
to an increase in the number of lectures upon those subjects, 
and to a more extended course of instruction in Botany, 
Practical Toxicology, and Operative Surgery. 

In carrying out the arrangements just noticed. Dr. Bal- 
lingall, the Curator of the Museum, has been api)ointcd 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology ; Mr. Haines, who 
formerly officiated in the absence of Dr. Giraud, of Materia 
Medica; and Mr. Carter, the Acting Oculist, of Oph- 
thalmic Surgery. 

3. Mr. Peele having resigned his appointment of Pro- 


Changes in the Professors, 

m 


lessor of Midwifery, Dr. Coles, 
the Professor of Medical Juris- 


prudence, was nominated his successor, and the vacant chair 
of Medical Jurisprudence was filled by Dr. Camj)bell. 

Dr. Morehead, the Principid of the College, left Bombay 
for Europe, on sick certificate, at the end of May. The 
Professor of Surgery, Mr. Peet, was appointed to act as 
Principal, and in the chair of Medicine ; being succeeded 
in that of Surgery by Dr. Ballingall. Mr. J. H. Sylveste 4 v 
was ajjpointed to act as Professor of* Anatomy and Phy- 
siology J and Curator of the Museum. 



in 


Admission of Students. 


Number of Pupils. 


4. Daring the course of the Ses*sion, arrangements have 

. , j, been madcf by Government for 

Amalgamation of the ap- 

pomtments of Medical Store- ^be amalgamation of the 

keeper and Prof essor of M a- pointments of Medical Store- 

teriaMedica. , i i* ^ • 

keeper and J^rofessor of M ateria 

Medica; in consequence of which Mr, I mpey temporarily 

succeeds to the latter office, and the connection of Mr. 

Haines with the College will, to the regret of his colleagues, 

1 ‘Oase. 

b. At the close of April 1854, twenty-four Candidates 

for admission into tlie College 
were examined ; of these eleven 
were found qualified. 

6. Twenty-nine Students, thirty-one Student- Appren- 
tices, eleven Warrant Officers 
and Hospital Assistants — in all 

seventy-one pupils, have attended for instruction during the 
Session. 

7. Since the date of the last Report, an important step 

in the advancement of Native 
Recognition of the Colhge has been 

by the Royal College of Snr- 

effected, in the recognition of 
the College, by the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, as one of its affiliatgd Schools 
for Medical Instriiction. Further information upon this 
subject will be found in Appendix Z. 

8. In consequence of the separation of the chairs, no- 
ticed in the 2nd paragraph, the 
courses of lectures upon some 

of the subjects have been extended. 

• 9. The Acting Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 

Mr. Sylvester, reports that the 


geo7is of England, 


Lectures, 


Anatomy and Physiology, 


course of Anatomy and Physio- 
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comprised 142 lectures: 12 of these treated of the 
proximate principled and the minute anatomy of the tissues^ 
, the, remainder were devoted to Descriptive Anatomy and 
Physiology. The physiological division of the course has, 
so far as'it has gone, been given with much minuteness ; 
but it is anticipated, that in future Sessions it will be more 
comprehensive and complete. 

10. Dr. Giraud, the Professor of Chemistry, suites that 


Chemistry, 


the chemical lectures, and the 
instructions in Practical Che- 


mistry in the laboratoiy, have been conducted in all 
respects as in the preceding Session. 

11. Botany, of which Dr. Giraud is also the Professor, 

however, been more fully 
ti’cated than in former Sessions ; 
as will be seen by the following memorandum, with 
which Dr. Giraud has favoured me : — Hitherto, a limited 
number of botanical lectures have been delivered by the 
Professor of Materia Medica, in connection with that 
subject. This year, a separate and systematic course of 
Botany has been introduced into the College curriculum, and 
has been attended by the 2nd and 3rd Year Students. Two 
ISciures were delivered, and one examination held, each 
week, from the 15th June till the 31st October; in all 36 
lectures, the heads of which will be found in Aj)pcudix Q.” 

12. Instructions in Practical Toxicology were given 

^ ^ , once a v/eek, from 1 st N ovember 

rractical Toxicology, . ^ 

till 28th February, by the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, in the laboratory, to the 4th and 5th 
Year Students, and to the 3rd Year Student- Apprentices. 

13. Dr. Ballingall, the Acting Professor of Suigcry, 

reports thgtt the course of Sur- 
burgenj, , * 

gery consisted of 90 lectures, 


surgery. 
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which, deducting the 4 formerly devoted to Ophthaliiiic 
Surgery, is an increase of 22 lectures. * The original sylla- 
bus was preti’y closely followed, but many of the sul)je«ts, 
and ])articularly that of inflammation, and its patliological 
results, were more fully discussed, tlian in previous years. 

14. During the first half of the Session, two hours were 

„ i . ^ weekly employed in the dissect- 

Uperative caurgerij, . • ... 

ing-room, m practising the most 

important ojierations on the dead body. In Ajijieiulix K 

will be found a list of the chief operations jierfonned by 

liach senior Student. 

15. One lecture on Clinical Surgery was given weekly, 

th(‘ 1 tospital affording abundant 
Clinical Sura enj, . ^ ^ 

opportunity lor tins mijiortant 

study. 

[ have had much pleasure in witiu'^sing the interest 
shown by the Students during the Session in the a.c(juire- 
ment of dcixterity in the jierformance of surgical opf'rations. 
This has been mainly due to the able and zealous manner 
in which tliey have been superintended by the Profcjssor of 
Surgery, coupled, perhaps, with a stimulus given to the 
prosecution of this part of Surge§»y, by the successful per- 
formance by Dr. Thillingall of an unusual number of difficult 
ojierations in the Jamseljee Jejeebhoy Jlos|)iUd. 

16. The course of Medicine has been conducted as 


Medicine, 

108 lecthrcs have been 


nearly as jifissible in the manner 
detailed in former lleports. 
givim, besides a weekly (Jlinicai 


lecture ; and examinations, both WTitten and oral, have been 


periodically held. 


, 17. Clinical Instruction in the llosjutal continues to 


Clin ical Infsi euct ion , 


receiv(‘ the same carelul atUai- 
lion as in formei Sessions, and 
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has been conducted entirely upon the principles, and in tlu* 
manner, so fully detailed in the Report for 1852*53. 

1 18. The course of Medical Juris])rudence,'Dr. Cani])bell 

reports, has consisted of 03 
Medical Jurisprudence. * . . , , . 

lectures, and the usual weekly 

examinations. 

Instead of 4, as in previous years, 6 lectures were given 
on Insanity, and the better to become familiarised with the 
characters and sym]>toms of mental disorder, the Students 
paid two visits to the Lunatic Asylum at Colaba, whereiKi 
cou])le of hours on each occasion were devoted to Clinical 
instruction in the sul)Ject. With this, and one or two otlier 
unimportant exceptions, the course has been conducted in 
close accordance with the printed syllabus of the fornuir 
Professor. 


19. lJ])oii the subject of Materia Medica, 74 lectures 

were p'i veil, and 30 examinations 
Materia Medica. i ' Tt/. tt • 

held. Mr. I tames states, that 

the order in wliich the subjects have been treated is the 

same as in former years; but from tlie transference of the 

lectures on Botany to a distinct course, opportunity has been 

afforded of entering, sonfewhat more fully than before, into 

many of the details of the subject, particularly into the 

therapeutic ajijilications of the articles of the Materia Me- 

flica. The natural history of the vegetable drugs has been 

more concisely treat('cl, the botanical lectures affording a 

mu(‘h more connected and efheient means of illustrating it. 

After the conclusion of the course, two sujiplemcntary lec- 

tui*es were given on diet and regimen as therapeutic means, 

but there was not time to comjilete the subject, nor to enter 

upon the consideration of other imjiortant agents, as eke- 

tricity, friction, blood-letting, acupuncture, &c. 

20r Tlie lectures and examinatioiis upon Midwifery, and 
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of 


tlie Diseases of Women and 
Muhcifery and (Children, lu^vo been given in 

accordance with llie f>rospectns 
of tlie College. G5 lectures were delivered, and 30 exami- 
nations lu^ld. Dr. Coles states : — “The only change from 
former years consisted in the diseases of Hhc uiiimpr(‘gnated 
state’ receiving a larger share of attention, whilst those 
of ^children’ were not so fully gone into. This mode of 
dealing w ith two subjects, associated wdth, but subordinate 
to Midwil’ery, seemed desirable in a class attending lec- 
tures upon Midwifery, and diseases of Women and (,'hil- 
dreii, for two consecutive Sessions. The Students liave 
had, during the Session, an opportunity of waitching the 
progress of some cases of Watural Labour in the Obstetric 
Institution ; of witnessing the performance ol‘ several im- 
portant operations in Midwif(‘ry; and ol’ attending at the 
Female Dispensary.” An abstract of admissions, &c. into 
the Sir Janisetjce Jejeebhoy Obstetric Institution, forms 
A PI lend ix L. 

21. Mr. Carter has favoured me wdth the following 

Deport of the Class of 0})h- 
thalmic Surgery : — 

“ The course of Ophthalmic Surgery consisted of 2G 
lectui (\s, and 20 examinations, during which the anatomy 
of the eye and its ajijiendages was minutely described, and 
its })hysiology, so lar as this i-elates to the understanding, 
and treatment of ophthalmic affections. 

“ Inflammation sjiccially, and then generally, as re- 
gards the entire organ, was fully considered, and its tieat- 
ment, together with wounds of the eye and their treatment. 
Tlie inflammatory affections of the supcj;ficial structures, 
and of the deeji-scate?! or internal structures, w ere severally 
described, and accompanied by their treatment lesjiectively. 


Oph thaliu ic Su rgery . 
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The morbid affections of the lids, and the malijjjnant diseases 
of the t^ye, were d6scribed, with their treatment ; and suc- 
ce,ssively those of the retina and optic media? Lastly, tlie 
diseases of the lachrymal apparatus, and their treatment, 
were described. 

All the oj)erations which are chiefly preferred for re- 
medying morbid alterations in the lids, and external parts 
of‘ the eye, as well as those which are performed on the 
iris and lins, for the restoration of sight, were detailed ; and 
the course, generally, illustrated by diagrams, so far as the 
resources of the College would adniit.’^ 

22. It will thus be seen, that the number of lectures 

_ . . , upon each subject, and the 

Lecttires qtven in accord- ^ 

ance tviih Curriculum for- arrangement of the several 
toarded to College of Sur- courses, are nearly in accord- 

* ance with the curriculum for- 

warded to the College of Surgeons, and which will b6 found 
in Ap})endix Z. 

23. Six Students presented themselves for First 
First Certificate Exami- Examiaatioii Certificates’’; of 

these, four were found qualified, 


nation. 


viz:- 


Diploma Examination. 


lIoi*musjcc Bazunjee. A. D’Souza. 

Cursetjee iMamjce. Bazunjee Rustomjee. 

24. The final examination was conducted by Dr. Don (the 

Govt. Examiner), Mr. Stovell, 
Dr. Arbuckle, and Mr. Mead. 

Three Candidates presented themselves for examination, 
viz. Mr. M. A. Misquitta, Ilormusjee Bazunjee, and Rus- 
tomjec Merwanjee. They were all found qualified. 

25. Scholarships have been awarded to Cursetjee Fram- 

># 1 Vi X- jee, Burioi*iec Ardaseer, Mr. A. 

Award of Scholarships, ' 

M. Continho, Bazunjee Rus- 
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tomjee, Cowasjee Nowrojee, Jumnadas Ilurgovindas, Edul- 
jec Nesserwanjee, Manockjee Aderjcd, and Ramchundra 
N array en. * ♦ 

26. The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Medical Prize was 

awarded by the Government 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Examiner to Mr. M. A. Mis- 
rrize, 

. quitta. 

27. Five Warrant Officers have been examined. To 


four of these the Certihcate of 
Warrant Medical Officers, « 

Qualincation tor promotion to 

the grade of Apothecary has been granted, viz. to Mr. 

Pollard, Mr. Almeida, Mr. Panton, and Mr. Carpenter. 

28. Five Student-Apprentices have been examined for 

^ ^ , . Certificates of Qualification ; 

Student- Aiwr entices, ^ ^ , 

of these two were successful, 

viz. .II. Washington, and S. Cavanagh. • 

It will be my pleasing duty to bring to the notice of the 

Medical Board the very satisfactory appearance made by 

these young men, in all the subjects in which they were 

examined. 


Studen t- Apprentices, 


A less pleasing duty, however, will devolve upon me, 
of rejiorting to the same authority, tliat the conduct of the 
Student- Apprentices attached to the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
I lospital has not, during the Session, been characterized by 
that propriety and regularity which young men in their 
position should feel a pride in exhibiting. There are, in- 
deed, many amongst them, whose propriety of demeanour 
and attention to their studies have been very praiseworthy ; 
but at the same time, I do not think they have always 
shown that interest in restraining their ^unger fellow 
Aj[)preiitices from the commission of acts of imprudence 
which, from their age* and respectability, might have been 
anticipated. 


3 * 
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29. The Burnes Medal, presented by the Masonic 

Brethren of Bombay, has been 

Burnes Medal, 

• awarded to H. Washington. 

30. The Willoughby Prize, of Rs. 300, has been again 

Willoughby Fri^e for competition, but I 

am sorry to say no competitors 
have appeared. „ 

I have reason to believe, that the absence of competitors 
for this prize has arisen from a misapprehension of the 
terms upon which it is to be awarded ; and that under the 
explanation which has now been given, it will not be per- 
mitted to continue over the next year without competition. 

31. The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeblioy Obstetric Institution 

T T • 77 l^as, durino; the Session, been 

btr Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy ° ^ . \ 

Obstetric Institution, the means of affording relief in 

several cases of difficulty. The 
applicants for admission into that Institution, however, 
although more numerous than in preceding years, have been 
comparatively few in number. 

32. Some valuable additions have been made to the 

Museum Museum, consisting for the 

most part of a collection of wax 
models, prepared by Mr. Tomes, of Guy’s Hospital, and 
forwarded by the Honorable Court of Directors. Prepara- 
tions have been put by the Acting Curator, Mr. Sylvester, 
and contributions have been received from Medical Officers 
in different parts of the Presidency. Some progress lias 
also been made in the formation of a Catalogue, and many 
of the s]iecimens have been systematically numbered. 

33. In th?last Report, notice was taken of the advan- 

College Compound. ^ 

departiuehts of Materia Medica 

and Potany, by the well-arranged ctdtivation of a part of 
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the College compound. This suggestion was brought 
before Government by the Board of Education, but it 
was found thht there were difficulties in the way of carrying • 
out the object desired. 

34. It is with much gratification that I am able to 

M n 11 nr T 1 report that the Grant College 

Grant College Medical ^ ® 

Society, * Medical Society continues to be 

conducted, as heretofore, with 
spirit and success. Abstracts of some of the papers read 
before the Society have been deemed of sufficient value to 
receive a place in the Transactions of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Bombay.” 

I regret, however, that the Vaccination Committee of the 
Society (the formation of which was noticed in the last Re- 
port) lias not as yet achieved much good. The sanguine 
ho])e expressed by my jiredecessor, that*^^ the Graduates of 
the College are so imjiressed with the importance of Vacci- 
nation to the welfare of their countrymen, that the difficulties 
which liave arisen will serve merely to strengthen their 
energy, and quicken their zeal,” will not, I think, be rea- 
lized. On the contrary, I fear that the almost insuperable 
difficulties they have had to contend with have damped their 
ardour, and that a fresh stimulus to renewed exertion will be 
necessary before any great amount of good will be effected. 

35. In consequence of the changes which became 

^ „ , necessary upon the addition to 

Revision of the Regtila- ^ 

tions of the College, the number of Professors, it 

was desirable that the College 
Regulations should be revised. This was effected with 
much care by my predecessor, just before his departure for 
Europe. The new^Code, having received the sanction of 
the Board of Education, and of Government, is printed in 
Appendix A A. 
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36, In conclusion, I have much pleasure in expressing 
my thanks to my Colleagues for their cordial co-operation 
in /3very thing connected with the welfare of tire Institution. 

JOHN PEET, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
Bombay, A^ml^ 1855. 
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APPENDIX C. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SESSION 1854-55. 

SUMMER TERM. 

From 15M June to 1st November, 

LECTURES. 


On Thursdiiy the ,15tli June, the Introductory Lecture will be 
delivered by Mr, Pcct, at 1 1 o’clock. 


Anatomy. 

' Monday . . . . * 




Mr» J, H, Si/ [vest er ^ 

Wednesday . . 

^ Saturday .... ^ 

>at 

I 

P. M. 

Chemistry. J 

Tuesday . . . . ' 

at 

12 

o'clock. 

Dr, ll, Giraud 1 

Thursday . . . . j 

Physiology. 





Mr, J, II, Sijlvester 

Tuesday 

at 

2 

P. m. 

Materia Medica. I 

Monday . . . . ' 

^ at 

11 

A. M. 

Mr. R, Haines [ 

Wednesday. . . . ^ 

Botany. 

Dr. II, Giraud 

' Monday 

^ Wednesday . , 

^at 

12 

o’clock. 

Principles and Practice I 

r INIonday "1 

I' 



OF Medicine. J 

Wednesday . . 

^at 

2 

P. M. 

Mr, J. Feet * 

[Friday . .* J 

1 

* 


Surgery. ] 

r Tuesday 

1 



Dr, G, Balling all ......... ^ 

1 

Thursday .... 
[Friday , 

Sat 

1 

P. M. 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 




Mr, II, J, Carter 

. Friday .*£. 

. at 

11 

A. M.* 

MimVIFERY. J 

!>/•. rri. C. Coles 1 

F Monday ' 

[^Wednesday. . . . ^ 

j^at 

3 

P. M, 
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MeDTCAL JrRTSPRUDENCE. r Tuestlav. . . . \ . ? P M 

J)r W. Campbell \ .* ■ i 

Clinical Suucery. 

Di\ G. nallbifjall Tuesday at 11 A. M# 

Clinical Medicine. 

Mr, J, Peet Thursday at 1 > a. m. 


Practical Chemistry. 

Dr II, Giraiid 

Opera'^ive Surgery. 
lh\ G. Uallingall 


Friday .... from 1 1 to I o’clock. 


r Monday 

I Thursday . . . . 


at 12 o’clock. 


HOSPITAL ATl’ENDANCE. 


Clhiical Medical JJ^ard Haily, at 7 a. m. 

Clinical Sargical JVai'd Ho. at 8 A. m. 

Clinical Midnrifery Ward Do. at 4 p. M. 

Dispensary Practice Do. at 8 a. m. 


The 1st and 2nd Year Students will attend the Hospital daily 
at 7 A. M. ill rotation, for periods of two months, and will he 
engaged in compounding and dispensing Medicine. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Anatomy 

('lIEMTSTRY 

Materia Me dig a 

POTANY 

Physiology 

Surgery 

Ophthalmic Surgery 

Medicine 

IVIrdical Jurisprudence. . 
Midwifery 


Friday, at 3 r, m. 
Saturday, at 1 1 a. m. 
Saturday, at 3 p. m. 
Saturday, at 1 2 o’clock. 
Thursday, at 2 p. m. 
Wednesday, at 12 o’clock. 
Saturday, at 11 a. m. 
Saturday, at 2 p, m. 
Saturday, at 3 p. m. 
Friday, at 3 i». m. 


In addition to the regular Examinations by the Professors in 
Anatomy and Physiology, and Materia M^dica, Examinations 
will be h(?ld in Materia Medica at 11a, m., on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays ; in Anatomy at 3 p. m., on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays ; and in Physiology at 3 p. m,, on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. 

During the hours wfeen not engaged in the Lecture-room, tlic 
Students will be occupied in reading and note-taking in the 
Eeading-room. 
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VyiNTER TERM. 

From November to If)/// March, 

The Lectures and Examinations will bo on the same days and 
at the sarpe hours as during the Summer Term, with the excep- 
tion that there will not be any Lectures upon Ophthalmic Sur- 
gery and Botany, those subjects being Hnished in tlie Summer 
Term. Practical Toxicology will be taught in the Laboratory 
every Monday, from 1 1 to 1 o’clock. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 

The Dissecting Season will be from the 1st November to the 
loth March. 

1 . Each Junior Student will be expected to study, practically, 
during this period, under the superintendence of the Professor 
of Anatomy and his Assistant, the Anatomy of the Ligaments, 
Muscles, and the principal Blood-vessels and Nerves. 

2. Each Senior Student who has not passed the First Certi- 
ficate Examination will, in like manner, be expected to examine 
fully and carefully, the Anatomy of the Arteries, Nerves, 
Viscera, and the more important Surgical regions, 

3. 4 th, r)th, and (ith Year Students will be expected to study, 
under the sujierintcndcncc of the Professor of Surgery, the vari- 
ous Surgical regions, and to connect with such examination the 
performance of Surgical operations. 

4. To ensure a compliance with these Regulations, a Regis- 
ter will be’ regularly kept by the Professors of Anatomy and 
Surgery, according to a prescribed form. These Registers will 
he laid before the Examiners at the First Certificate and Final 
Examinations. 

5. A Roll, will called in the Dissecting-room at 11, 2, 
and 4 o’clock. 

(). During the Winter Season, the 2nd and 3rd Year Students 
will only attend those Examinations in Anatomy and Physiology 
which are held on Thursday and Friday. 

ROLL-CALLS. 

The<!:ollcge hours arc from JiO a. m. to 4 r, m. A Roll-call 
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will take plaro bt^fore the cnmmoncomr'nt of each LorturC^ niul 
Ivxariiiiiation, as well as in the Clinical Wmls. 


From the ITith March to the 15t.h April, the Examinnlions 
will be held for Diplomas, Honours, and tlie Classification of the 
Students. 


Order of the Leeturea and Examinations during the Tiay, 



11 to 12 A. M. 

12 to 1 1*. M. 

1 to2 r. M. 

2 to 3 1*. M. 

3 to 4 1 *. M. 

Monday. 

\Interia Mudica. 

Botany. 

Ojirrulive 

Sur;i<‘ry. 

Anatomy. 

Medieino. 

i^Iidivifery. 

Jijaiaiaafiaii 

Pti/jxiofoij//. 

TrnsDAY. 

(’linical Surijory. 

V'xanihialion 
Muterin Mi dtca. 

Clieniislry. 

Surgery. 

I'hyslology. 

Med, cal 
Jurisprudence. 

Kvinn hint ion 

A odttnoi/. 

■VVKUNUftUAA 

Materia Medicii, 

Botany. 

Exatniuntioa 

Snrtjcrif, 

Analomj . 

Alcdicinc. 

Midwifery. 

Examination 

TmrjjsDAY. 

(.'Ihiical Modicini' 

Ex/nufnaf/on 
Materia Medira, 

CliemiKtry. 

0)»erafivp 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 

Rx:imina(ion 

IMohiology. 

Mciiical 

Jurisprudence, 

Examination 

Avotontff. 

Fkiday. 

ITuotical 

Chemistry. 

0]»hthuIinic 

.Surj(fry. 

J'raclicul 

Chemistry. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

Examination 

Anatomy. 

Era mi nation 
Mnla'ifrrt/. 

Saturday. 

• 

Exaniinnlion 

Clinmistry, 

Examination 

Ophtiiulmic 

Surgery. 

Examimation 

Botany. 

Anatomy. 

Examination 

Medicine. 

Examination 

Medical 

Jurisiirudence. 

Examination 
Materia Medina. 

Examination 
i Anatnmff. 


John Feet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College, 
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APPENDIX D. 


Ahfttract of Roll-calh of Stadenta^ for the Session 1854-55. 


NAaiKS. 


M. A. Misqnitta 

1 J.i I sto rnj ce M e r wai ij ec 

]l(?nry llornc 

llorniusjee Bazunjee... 

A. M. Coiitiiiho 

]?nrjorjce Ardnscer . 
Dlicerajram Dulputrain 
('ooverjee Dorabjee ... 

Angelino de Souza 

Cursetjee Frarnjee 

Cowasjee Nowrojee ... 
Bazuujee Ilnstornjce . . 
Jumiiadas Ilurgovindas. 
A. P. D’Aiidrade . . . . . 
Rustonijee Cowasjee.... 

Bhicajec Amroot 

W amon W dsoodave . . . 
Ramchnndra Narrayen, 
Eduljce Nesserwanjee . 
Jejeebhoy Bazunjee ... 
Anundrao Wasoodave 

Hurry Vishiioo 

Burjorjee Frarnjee 

Pestonjee Muncherjee 
Pestonjee Bomanjee .... 
Manockjee Aderjee ... 


c 

a> 

< 1 

Leave. 

Sick. 

Total. 

No. of 

Woll- 

calls. 


2 

78 

SO 

k 

1 


8 

4f> 

54 



.5 

15 

IGG 

18(> 



2 

7 

3r> 

44 



... 

8 

14 

22 


^1061 


35 

12 

47 




2 

G 

8 



2 

18 

24 

i 44 


1 

3 

1 

22 

i 2G 


1 

C 

24 

G5 

or, 


W402 

2 

\7\) 

299 

480 


1 

1 

• . . 

9 

10 



• « . 

1 

. . . 

1 





1 

1 


J>827 

3 

*8 

14 

25 



2 

9 

12 

23 



... 

. . . 

25 

25 



... 

... 

3 

3 



;;; 

24 

25 

49 




2 

. . . 

2 ! 


>597 

2 

3 

15 

20' 



... 

2 

. . . 

2 



... 

. . . 

1 

1 



... 

2 

5 

7 


* 


( 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX F. 


A hstract of RolUcalls of Student- Appr entices y for the 
Session 1854 - 55 . 


Names. 

Absent. 

Leave. 

Sick. 

Total. 

m 

S. Cavanagli 

5 

19 

12 

36 

- 

1 

H. Washington .... 

1 

8 

94 

102 



F, Pinto 


2 

44 

46 


^1061 

1 ' 

C. Stephens 

22 

4 

83 

109 


1). O’Neil 

4 

•12 

66 

82 


1 

J. Kinlock 


1 

79 

80 



J. Sylvester .... 


31 

131 

162 

1 


Pandoo Chowan. 



1 

1 



W. Wilson 

17 

10 

143 

170 



Kllaj)ah Lingoo 

8 

15 

54 

77 


^1126 

J. Neil 

6 


186 

192 



11. L. McLean 

6 

13 

57 

76 


1 

J. 11. Bedford 

16 

127 

190 

333 



K. McGeoch 

32 

23 

32 

87 

J 


J. C. Shaw . . . . 

1.5 

2 

133 

L5() 



II. Rotchell 

29 

16 

140 

185 



Mahadoo Joglakur 

1 

3 

15 

19 



J. Edmonds 

15 


7 

22 


1 

W. Wright 

9 

10 

26 

45 



Wisram Ramjee 






>• 639 

P. Smith 

27 

7 

69 

103 



Shaik Cassim 

9 

2 

43 

54 



K. Cox 

65 

9 

75 

149 



J. Teaman 

60 

5 

84 

149 

- 



John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX G. 


Return of Warrant Medical Officers and Hospital Assist- 
ants who have attended the College during the Session 
1854-55. 



Names. 

Hank. 

Date of joinings tlie 
College. 

1 

JT. Lawrenne 

Steward 

25th October 18.04. 

2 

C. R. McMorris . . 

Assistant Apothecary. 

16th August 1853. 

3 

Sewappa Nursing. . 

1st Hospital Assistant 

16th July 1854. 

4 

Vincent Amor .... 

Ditto. 

15th June 1853. 

5 

J. D. Rozario .... 

Ditto. 

15th June 1852. 

6 

Crustnajee Dumajee 

Ditto. 

14th Sept. 1854. 

7 

F. Lobe '. 

2nd Hospital Assistant. 

15th June 1853. 

8 

W. Walker 

Ditto. 

15th June 1854. 

9 

Rainjee Mangrakur 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

10 

Gungajee Nursoo. . 

Ditto. 

29th July 1^54. 

11 

1 

Arjoon Govind . . . 

/ Ditto. 

15th June 1854. 


' Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 










APPENDIX H. 


NUMBERS IN ATTENDANCE IN THE COLLEGE. 


Students. 

Remained at the close of last Session 18 

Admitted at commencement of this Session 11 


Total. ... 29 

Student-Apprentices* 

Remained at the close of last Session 19 

Admitted at commeneement of this Session. 12 

Total 31 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants. 


Number attending during the Session 11 

Grand Total 71 


John Feet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX L 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBERS ATTENDING THE 
SEVERAL COURSES OF LECTURES. 

Anatomy. 

Students 20 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 11 

Student-Apprentices . 2G 

Total. ... 57 

‘ Chemistry. 

Students 20 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 11 

Student- Apprentices 12 

Total. ... 41^ 

Materia Medica. 

Students 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 11 

Student- Apprentices 12 

Total. ... 32 

Physiology! 

Students i 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 4 

Student-Apprentices 14 

Total...', 27 



Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

Students... • 12 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants ,4 

Student- A.pprentices 19 

Total. . . . 35 

Surgery. 

Students 12 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants • 4 

Student-Apprentices 18 

Total. ... 34 

Midwifery. 

Students 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 4 

Student- Apprentices *. 5 

Total. ... 18 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Students 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 3 

Student- Apprentices ,5 

' Total.... 17 

Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Students 9 

Warrant Officers and Hospital Assistants 

Studenf-Apprenticcs 5 

Total... 14 

John Peet, 

•Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. • 
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Total.*..: 236} 500! 30' 236 

John Peet, 

Acting Professor of Medicine, Grant Medical College. 
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Note of the Principal Classes of Diseases treated in the 
Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy HospitaL from April 1854 to 
3lst Marchmd. 

* 

Admissions, 5,5d0. Deaths, 902. 


« 

Classes op Diseases. 



Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Fevers 

917 

69 

Eruptive Fevers, chiefly Sinall-pox 

7:1 

21 

Diseases of the Liver 

()() 

27 

Diseases of jthe Stomach and Bowels •. . . 

882 1 

320 

Cholera, Epidemic 

2, ‘12 

151 

Diseases of the Brain 

120 

20 

Dropsies 

63 

20 

Rheumatic AiTectious * . . 

409 


Venereal iVffections, and Diseases of the Genital 



Organs 

500 

3 

Abscesses and Ulcers 

467 

31 

Wounds and Injuries 

501 

13 

Diseases of the Lungs 

293 

90 

Diseases of the Eve 

49 


Diseases of the Skin 

199 

17 

Other diseases, including Poisoning by Arsenic, 



Datura, Opiui^ and Cases of Parturition. . . , 

705 

120 

Total. . . . 

r),.'560 

902 


John Feet, Assistant Surgeon, 
Acting Surgeon, Jamsetjee Jejeeblioy Hospital. 
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Note of the Principal Classes of Diseases treated at the 
Jamseijee Jejeeblioy Hospital Dispensaries, from 
April 1854 March 1855. 


Diseases. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 

Total. 

Fevers 

1,519 

482 

543 

2,544 

Affections of the Stomach and 




1,538 

Bowels 

797 

346 

395 

Affections of the Air Passages . . 

414 

1.55 

295 

804 

Rheumatic Affections 

866 

219 

3 

1,118 

Venereal Affections 

737 

49 


780 

Skin Diseases 

1,473 

260 

482 

2,215 

Uterine Diseases 


139 

• • 

139 


Total Number treated at the Dispensaries, arranged accord- 
ing to Caste and Sex. 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children 

Christians 

7l1? 

3,592 

4,050 

1,211 

209 

703 

745 

732 

2,431 


Mussulmans 

Hindoos 

Parsces 

Children of both sexes, under 7 years of 
aee 

• •.gjV- 

Total. . . . 

, Grand Total. . . . 

9,569 

2,389 

2,431 

14,389 


i 


^ John Peet, Assictant Surgeon, 
Acting Surgeon, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital. 
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Talk of Capital and Operations performed in pre- 

sence of or by the Students, during the Session 1854 - 55 . 


„ Amynitation of Thigh * . . . . 

l)itto of Leg 

Ditto , at Ankle-joint (Sync’s) .... 

Ditto at Tarsus (Chopart^ 

Ditto of Arm 

Ditto of Forearm 

Ligature of common Carotid Artery 

Lithotomy 

Excision of Lower Jaw (partial) 

^Strangulated Inguinal Hernia 

Excision of Hy])ertrophied Scrotum 

Removal of Tumours 

Ditto of Warts .and Condylomatu 

Ditto of Nail, for Onyeliia 

Ditto of Calculus from Urethra 

Ditto of Foreign Hodics from Nose 

Ditto of Polypus of Nose and Ear 

Ditto of Necrosed Bone 

Opening Abscesses and Whitlows. 

Passing Catheters and Sounds 

Extraction of Teeth ; 

Tapping Hydrocele 

Amputation of Fingers and Toes 

Excision of ILrmorrhoids 

Ditto of Metacar jnal Bone of Thumb 

Puncturing Ganglion 

Circumcision . . 

Slitting Prepuce ^ 

Dividing Framum of Prepuce ................ 

Ueduciiig Paraphymosis 

Incising Carbuncle 

Paracentesis Abdominis 

Ditto Thoracis . . 

Ligature ofNscvus 

()}>eration for Anchyloblephoron 

Division of Cicatrix of Burn 

Venesection 

Reducing Dislocation of Longer Jaw • . . 

Ditto Strangulated Hernia 

Division of Tendo Achillis (club-foot) 

Trc])hiuing • • • .* 

Rhinoplastic Operation 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 
1 
8 
2 
2 

3 
2 

4 
f) 

176 

136 

H5 

67 

9 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Total.. 


606 


G. R. Ballingall, 
Acting Professor of Surgery. 
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Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX N. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The Annual Examinations at the Grant Medical College will 
commence on Saturday the 10th March^ and be conducted in 
the following manner : — 

I. — Examination of Candidates for “First Examina- 

tion** Certificates. 

Saturday y lOtA March, — Practical Anatomy. 

Monday , I2th. — Written examination in Anatomy, and in 
Physiology, 

Tuesday, IZth. — Written examination in Chemistry. 

Wednesday, \4th, — Oral examination in Anatomy. 

Thursday, 1 5th, — Written examination in Materia Medica. 
Friday, 1 6th, — Oral examination in Chemistry. 

Saturday, 17th. — Oral examination in Materia Medica, and in 
Botany . 

Monday, l^th, — Oral examination in Physiology, 

Tuesday, 20th, — Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 

II. — Examination op Candidates for the Diploma of 

Graduate, conducted by the Government Exa- 

MITlER AND ASSESSORS. ^ 

Wednesday, 21 st March. ^Operative Surgery. 

Friday, 23rd, — Wrkten examination in Medicine. 

Saturday, 24M. — Written examination in Surgery, and Ophthal- 
mic Surgery. • 

Tuesday, 27th.—Otti\ examination in Medicine, 

7 * 


Wednesday^ 28M, — Oral examination in Surgery, and Opliihal- 
mic Surgery. 

Friday^ 30M. — Written examination in Midwifery. 

Saturday f 31^^. — Written examination in Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

f 

Tuesday y April 3rc?. — Oral examination in Midwifery. 
Wednesday, Ath . — Oral, and Practical examination in Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Examinations in the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, in Clinical 
Medicine, and in Clinical Surgery, were commenced in February. 

III. — Examination of Coli.ege Students. 

1a‘^ and 2nd Year Students, 

Saturday, lOth March. — Practical Anatomy. 

Monday, \2th. — Written examination in Anatomy, and in Phy- 
siology. 

Tuesday, \^th . — Written examination in Chemistry. 

Wednesday, \Ath . — Oral examination in Anatomy. 

Thursday, \5th. — Written examination in Materia Medica. 
Friday, KSth. — Oral examination in Chemistry. 

Saturday, \7th. — Oral examination in Materia Medica, and 
Botany, 

Monday, 19M. — Oral examination in Physiology. 

Tuesday, 2Qth. — Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 

• 3rd and 4th Tear Students. 

Friday, 23rd. — Written examination in Medicine, and in Sur- 
gery. 

Saturday, 24th. — Written examination in Midwifery, and in Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. 

Friday, 30M. — Oral examination in Medicine, and in Surgery 
and Ophthalmic Surgery. 

Saturday, 3\st. — Oral examination in Midwifery, and in Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. 

« 

The 3rd Year Students who do not present themselves for 
examination for “ First Examination” Certificates, will be exa- 
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mined in Anatbmy, Physiology, hiid Materia Medica, with the 
2nd Year Students. 

IV. — Examina^tion of Student-Apprentices. 

and 2nd Year Student- Apprentices, 

Tuesday, VM?i March, — Anatomy, and Physiology. 

Thursday,* l^ih, — Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 

Friday, 23r^/. — Medicine, and Surgery. 

^rd Year Student^Appr entices. 

Saturday, lOM March. — Practical Anatomy. 

Tuesday, — Oral examination in Anatomy, and Physio- 

logy- 

Wednesday, \Ath, — Written examination in Materia Medica. 
Thursday, \^th. — Oral examination in Chemistry, and Materia 
Medica. 

Saturday, 17 th, — Written examination in Medicine, and in Sur- 
gery. 

Tuesday, 2t)th. — Practical Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 
Wednesday, 2lst. — Operative Surgery. 

Friday, 23rd. — Oral examination in Medicine. 

Wednesday, 2Sth, — Oral examination in Midwifery. 

Friday, 30th, — Oral examination in Surgery^ 

Saturday, 315^. — Oral examination in Medical Jurisprudence.* 

V. — Examination of Warrant Medical Officers. ^ 

Friday, 23rd March, — Anatomy, and Physiology. 

Saturday, 2Ath, — Chemistry, and Materia Medica. 

Friday, 30th, — Medicine, and Surgery. 

Saturday, 3lst, — Midwifery, and-*Medical Jurisprudence. 

Hospital Stewards, Assistant Apothecaries, and Native Hos- 
pital Assistants, desirous of undergoing the Examination contem- 
plated in the 35th Article of the Government Order dated 2nd 
April 1851, are requd^ted to give in their names to the Principal 
before the 20th of March. 



From these examinations mll be awarded the €arnac, Farish, 
Anderson, and Beid^ Scholarships ; Sir Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy 
Annual Prize to the Students of the College ; and the Burnes 
Medal to the best 3rd Year Student-Apprentice. The Willough- 
by Medical Prize of Rs. 300 will be awarded in the first week 
of April. Candidates are referred to the Government Notifica- 
tion dated October 24tli, 1854. 


The Examinations on each day will commence at 1 1 o’clock 
A. M., and the attendance %f Medical Gentlemen, and others 
interested in Medical Education, will be acceptable. 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


J. Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
Bombay, March 1855# 



Scheme of the Grant College Examinations. Session 1854 - 55 . 
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APPENDIX O. 


FIRST CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

1 . Suppose the jiharynx opened in its median line liehind, 
and its mucous membrane removed — describe the parts you 
wmdd sec, and include the interior of the larynx in your de- 
scription. 

2. What is the stilicture of the rectum and its muscles ? Give 
minutely its relation to surrounding parts, and mention from 
whence its supply of blood is derived. 

3. What are the nerves derived from the lumbar plexus, and 
what parts are supplied by them ? 


1 . Wliat changes does the mucous membrane of the small 
intestine undergo during digestion in that tube ? 

2. Contrast the respiratory membrane of man with that of 
a bird, and a fish. INIcntion through what membrane the inter- 
change of gases takes place. 

3. State what are the functions of the cerebellum. Illus- 
trate them* by experiments, comparative anatomy, and patho- 
logy ; and include the objection to the celebrated theory of 
Gall. 

J. H. Sylvester, 


Acting Professor of Physiology. 
Moiiday^ March \2th, 1855. 



Chemistry. 


1. Ill a given specimen of impure air, how would you deter- 
mine the quantity of carbonic acid and of sulphuretted hydrogpii 
which it might contain ? 

2. Mention and explain some of the natural plienomena 
which depend both on the radiation and convection of caloric. 

3. Wligit arc the alkaline earths ? How may they be distin- 
guished from all other substances, and from each other ? 

4. Explain the phenomena of the alcoholic and acetous fer- 
mentations, with the relations that subsist between grape sugar, 
alcohol, and acetic acid. 

Herbert Girattd, 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Tuesday i March 13M, 1855. 


Materia Medica. 

1 . Give the leading characteristics, botanical and chemical, 
of the crucifersc. Mention the kinds of products yielded by the 
officinal species ; the uses and applications of the latter in medi- 
cine and dietetics. 

2. Describe the mode of preparing nitrate of silver. To what 
adulterations is it subject, and how may they be detected ? 
Mention its therapeutic applications. 

3. Point out the distinctions between tonics,, stimulants, and 
irritants. Mention such tonics as may occur to you, and specif^ 
briefly the differences in their respective modes of action, and 
the chief forms of disease to which each is more particularly 
applicable. 

4. How is chloroform prepared? Describe its physical and 
chemical properties, and the means of estimating jits purity ; its 
effects and uses, and the precautions to be taken in its employ- 
ment. 

Robert Haines, 

Professor of Materia Medica. 


Thursday i March 15M, 1855. 
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Botany. 

1. What are the '^distinctive anatomical characters of the 
great natural divisions of the vegetable kingdom ? ' 

2. WJiat are the chief physiological relations of plants to the 
air and the soil in which they grow ? 

Herbert Giraud, 
Professor of Botany. 

Thursday t March 15M, 1855. 
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REPORT OF THE FINAL EXAMINATION BY THE 
GOVERNMENT EXAMINER. 

To W. Hart, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government, General Department. 

Sir, 

The Final Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of 
Graduate of the Grant iSredical College having been completed 
yesterday, I have the honour to submit a Keport of the proceed- 
ings, for the information of Government and the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

2. The Examinations were conducted, in accordance with the 
Regulations of the College, by myself, assisted by three Assessors 
appointed by Government, Surgeons Stovell and Arbuckle, and 
Assistant Surgeon Mead, and by the Principal and Professors ; 
and the manner I shall proceed to describe. 

3. The Clinical Examinations in Medicine and Surgery weje 
commenced after my appointment as Government Examiner, on 
the 24th February, and continued every alternate day till the 1 0th 
of March, from 1 till 9 o’clock a. m. Fresh cases, as they were 
received into Hospital, were presented to the Candidates ; the 
origin, pj*ogress, and treatment of the diseases were recorded ; 
and generally the diagnosis w'as most correct, and the prescrip- 
tions appropriate. In Medicine, cases of fever, intermittent and 
remittent, with coi^lications, pneumonia, hepatitis, diarrhoea 
qjid dysentery, dropsy, &c. came under observation ; while in 
Surgery, cases of fracture, simple and compound, wounds, ulcers 
of different kinds, retention of urine, &c. were daily recorded. 

8 * 
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The. diaries in both Medicine and Surgery were most satis- 
factorily kept, and in the treatment of cases in the latter, 
opportunities of bandaging and dressing were taken advantage 
of,«^and performed with dexterity. 

4. Op the 20th March, the Candidates performed in the 
dissecting-room some of the capital operations in Surgery. Each 
took up a principal artery, the common carotid, the subclavian, 
or the external iliac ; performed an amputation at the shoulder 
joint, the flap operation at the thigh or leg ; and all performed 
the lateral operation of lithotomy. They were all successfully 
performed, without an exception, and clearly showed (with previ- 
ous dissections that I had witnessed) the knowledge of the 
Candidates in Surgical Anatomy, and in Operative Surgery. 

5. On the 23rd, written questions in Medicine, and on the 
24th in Surgery, were submitted, as per papers marked A and 
B, with the usual precaution of seclusion from access to books, 
and communication with each other. The questions were given 
at 1 1 A.M., and at 5 a^.M. answers were returned, creditably show- 
ing their knowledge of the subjects treated of. On the 27th 
a searching oral examination in Medicine, and on the 28th in 
Surgery, took place. The former embraced the subject of fevers, 
inflammation, the principal diseases of the three great cavities, — 
the head, the chest, and the abdomen, — the diseases of the nervous 
and circulating systems, &c. ; in Surgery, wounds, fractures, 
simple and compound, dislocations, diseases of the joint, tumours, 
malignant and non-malignant, &c., were the subjects of exa- 
Tliination. In all these, the Candidates acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction of the Assessors and myself. 

6. On the 30th, written questions in Midwifery, and on the 
31st in Medical Jurisprudence, as per papers marked C and 
D, were submitted, and the answers returned, under similar 
circumstances of seclusion, about .0 p.m. These answers were 
equally satisfactory,, as were those in Medicine and Surgery. 

On the 3rd April, the Candidates were ^.bmitted to the'same 
strict oral examination in Midwifery, and on the 4th in Medical 
Jurisprudence, again entirely to the satisfadion of the Examiners. 
After the last oral examination, practical exercises in the labora- 
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tory were carried on by the Candidates, each analyzing a solution, 
supposed to contain poison. These poison^ were arsenious acid, 
bichloride of n^iercury, and opium, and the analyses were most 
correctly performed. Three substances, alike in appearaifte, • 
were then submitted (nitrate of potass, sulphate of ipagnesia, 
and oxalic acid), one to each Candidate, and it was required of 
them analytically to show what the substances were. This was 
also accomplished without a single mistake. 

7. The result of these long and strict Examinations is, that 
the three Candidates arc found qualified for the Diploma of 
Graduate, and that they rank in merit in the following order : — 


1 Equal. 




1, M. A. Misquitta .. 

2, Ilormusjee Bazunjee . 

3, llustomjee Merwanjee. 

I beg to submit, for the favourable consideration of Go- 
vernment, that these Graduates be appointed Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. 

8. I cannot close this Report without recording, that the 
proceedings throughout prominently showed the great ability and 
zeal with which instruction had been conveyed by the Acting 
Principal and the Professors, and the aptitude and assiduity with 
which the Students had profited thereby. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. Don, M.D., 

Inspector General of Hospitals, 

Government Examiner, 


Bombay , 6th April 1855. 
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DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS. 

A. 

2^rd March 1855. 

Medicine. 

1 . Give a definition of disease. State what is *meant by 
epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases. Describe shortly 
the different modes in which disease may terminate in death. 

2. What arc the diseases to which the lungs are liable ? 
Enumerate the symptoms and physical signs of pneumonia, in 
its different stages. State the treatment of each stage, and men- 
tion how you would judge of improvement under treatment. 

3. Mention the pathological conditions in which albumen is 
found in the urine. State the causes, symptoms, and treatment 
of Bright’s disease of the kidney. 

4. What is the pathology of dropsy ? State the causes that 
give rise to the accumulation of fluid in the abdominal cavity, 
and the indications of cure. 

5. Describe the symptoms, causes — predisposing and excit- 
ing — of acute dysentery. State the progress of a case towards 
recovery under appropriate treatment ; and of one to a fatal 
termination, and the appearances usually found on examination 
after death. 

^6. What are the kinds of fever usually met with at different 
seasons in Bombay ? What are the complications of remittent 
fever ? State the treatment under these complications. 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 

B. 

JAth March 1855. 

Surgery. ^ 

1 . Describe the various kinds of abdominal hernia, and the 
points of the parietes through which the protrusion may occur. 
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What is strangulated hernia? Ditail the symptoms, and the 
measures to be had recourse to for relief before operating, and 
the symptoms that demand the immediate use of the knife. 
Describe the operation for strangulated inguinal hernia, and^he i 
dangers during and after its performance. 

2. Enumerate the causes of retention of urine, and describe 
the appropriate treatment. Describe the operation for punc- 
turing the, bladder. 

3. State shortly the pathology of ulceration, and enumerate 
the different kinds of ulcers, their characteristic appearance, and 
the treatment of each kind. 

4. What are the symptoms of stone in the bladder ? Describe 
the more common varieties of urinary calculi, as regards tlieir 
appearance, and chemical composition. Describe the lateral 
operation of lithotomy, and the dangers during and after its 
performance. 

5. State the dangers of a compound dislocation of the 
ankle-joint, and the circumstances that would lead you to decide 
on amputation, or upon the endeavour to save the limb. 

6. What are the different kinds of cataract ? Describe the 
operation for cataract, and mention that best suited for each 
kind. 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner. 


C. 

SOM March 1855. 

Midwifery. 

1. Describe the different forms of uterine heemorrhage, be- 
fore, duping, and after the birth of the child ; and detail the 
treatment of each. 

2. In what cases is turning necessary ? What are its dan- 
gers ; and how woi^ you perform the operation ? 

^ 3. Define natural labour. Describe the occurrences of each 
stage, and the duties* of the obstetrician. What do you under- 
stand ty difficult, prseternatural, and complex labours ? 



4. * Describe the state of fhe uterus after a natural labour ; 
and the changes that take place in it, and in the system generally, 
during the next ten days, , 

Describe the pathology of phlegmasia dolens ; its causes, 
and treatrpent. 

6. How would you judge of the protective influence of vac- 
cination, both during the maturation of the vesicle, and from the 
appearance of the cicatrix ? • 

J. Don, M.D., 
Government Examiner, 


D. 

3\st Maf*ck 18^5, 
Medical JuRismuDENCE. 

1 . If you were called upon to pronounce whether an exhumed 
skeleton were male or female, of what age or stature, how would 
you distinguish these points? 

2. How would you distinguish between a wound inflicted 
before and one made after death, as respects the two classes of 
incised and contused wounds ? 

3. What do you understand by the word poison ? Mention 
the different classes into which poisons are divided, and describe 
shortly the local and remote actions of poisons generally on the 
human frame. 

4. The contents of a stomach, supposed to contain a prepara- 
tl&li of arsenic, are submitted to you for examination ; describe 
the processes you would employ to detect the presence of the 
poison, and state the tests upon which you would chiefly rely 
to prove that arsenious acid was the poison swallowed. 

5. What are the causes of death by drowning ; and what 
are the best means of recovering a person apparently dead from 
submersion in water ? 

6. What# are the diseases that disqualify for military ser- 
vice ; and how would you proceed to exami/iC a recruit ? 

Jl Don, M.D., 
Government lExaminer. 
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OUTLINE OF THE COURSE OF BOTANICAL 
LECTURES. 

Introduction to the Study of Bota.ny. 

I. — Structural and Morphological Botany. 

1 . Elementary tissues of plants — 

Cellular tissue. 

Vascular tissue. 

Contents of the vegetable tissues* 

Integumentary tissues. 

2. Nutritive organs of plants — 

Boot, or descending axis. 

Stern, or ascending axis. 

Various forms of stems and branches. 

Internal structure of stems. 

Exogenous stems. 

Endogenous stems. 

Acrogenous stems. 

Leaves, and their modifications. 

3. Reproductive organs of plants — 

In flowering plants. 

Inflorescence. 

The flower and its morphology. 

Floral envelopes. 

Essenti,’^ reproductive organs. 

In flowerlels plants. 

II. — Physiological Botany. 

Motions of the fluids of plants — 



Respiratory and asSlmilative functions. 

Relations of plants to the air and to the soil. 
Reproductive functions. 

Germination. 

III.-~:Systematic Botany. 

General principles of classification — 

Artificial systems : 

The Linncean system. 

Natural systems : 

The natural system of De Candolla, 

The following natural families were treated of, and illustrated 
by living specimens, when possible ; and by plates and dia- 
grams : — 


Anonacese. 

Papavcraceac. 

Crucifcrec. 

Malvaceae. 

Aurantiaccse. 

Guttiferae. 

Meliaceaj. 

Ampelideae. 

Terebinthacese. 

Leguminosae. 

Rosaceae, 

Myrtaceae. 

Cucurbitaceoe. 

Umbelliferae. 

Rubiaceac. 

Compositac. 

Apocyncfc. 

Asclepiadeae. 

Convolvulacece. 

Solaneae. 

Labia tse. 

Scrophularineae. 

Laurineac. 

Euphorbiaccae. 

Urticaceac. 

Conifera. 

Orchid cae. 

Scitamineae. 

Marantaceac. 

Musaceae. 

Palmac. 

Gramineae. 

Filices.' 

Musci. 

Lichenes. 

Algae. 

Characcaei 

Fungi. 


In the department of Structural Botany, microscopic demon- 
strations of the various tissues were given. ^ 

He'abert Giraud, 
Professor of Botany. 



APPENDIX R. 


ORANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Notification. 

Tlie following Scholarships and Prizes will be open for coinpc- 
tion at the close of the Session 1854-55, viz. in the month of 
April 1855 

I. 

To the Fot:rfh and Third Tear Students, 

A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, to the best 
Anatomist, Practical and Surgical Anatomy/ included. 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency and zeal in the diseharge of the duties of 
Clinical Clerk and Surgical Dresser. 

II. 

To the Fourth Year Students* 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for FlTe 
greatest proficiency in, and practical knowledge of. Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery. 

In awarding this Scholarship, much importance will be attach- 
ed to assiduous and regular attendance in the Clinical Wards, 
and to etficiency and zeal in the discharge of the^duties of Clini- 
cal Clerk and Dresser. 

III. 

To the THird and Second Year Students, ’ ^ 

A Reid Scholarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the greatest 
proficiency in Anatomy and Physiology. 

9 



A Parish Scholarship, oC^Rnpees 20 monthly, for the great- 
est [jroficiency in Materia Medica and Practical Pharmacy. 

IV. 

To the Second and First Year Students, 

c. 

A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 1.5 monthly, for the great- 
est proficiency in Chemistry, both Theoretical and Practical. 

V. 

To the First Year Students, 

An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 15 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in the subjects of study during the Session. 

A Parish Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the second 
degree of proficiency in the subjects of study. 

A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the great- 
est practical proficiency in compounding Medicine. 


Sir JamsetjeeJejeehhoy^s Annual Medical Prke, of Rupees 250. 

To be awarded to that I’ourth or Fifth Year Student who, hav- 
ing passed his Final Examination, has, in the judgment of the 
Government Examiner, evinced in the Clinical Wards the greatest 
practical knowledge of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, and 
has shown in the Laboratory the greatest practical acquaintance 
with the Toxicological branch of Medical Jurisprudence. 

(Signed) John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 


By order of the Board of Education, 
M. Stovell, 

Secretary. 

Bombay ^ Board of Education^ 

24M October 1S54. 
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APPENDIX S. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES AWARDED TO THE 
STUDENTS OF THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION 1854-55. 

1. A Caunac Scliolarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for tho 
greatest proficiency in Anatomy, Practical and Surgical included, 
open for competition to the 4th and 3rd Year Students, to 
Cursefjee Frm/fjee, a 3rd Year Student. 

2. An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for 
the greatest proficiency and zeal in the discharge of the duties of 
Clinical Clerk and Surgical Dresser, to Mr, A, M, Continho and 
Burjvrjee Ardaseer ; but as Mr. Continho is the successful com- 
petitor for auothef Scholarship, this was awarded to Burjorjee 
Ardaseer, 

3. An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 25 monthly, for 

the greatest proficiency in, and practical knowledge of. Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery, open to 4th Year Students, to 3fr, A, 
M, Continho, ** 

4. A Reid Scholarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Aiintoniy and Physiology, open to. 3rd and 
2nd Year Students, to Cursetjee Frainjee, a 3rd Year Student ; 
but as a Carnac Scholarship has already been awarded to this 
Student, he will receive an honorary certificate, and the pecu- 
niary part of it will descend to the next in proficiency, Bazunjee 
Bustomjee, a 3rd Ye^r Student. 

5. A Parish Sc,|olarship, of Rupees 20 monthly, for the 
gfeatest proficiency in» Materia Medica and Pharmacy, open to 
3rd and 2nd Year Students, to Cowasjee NowrojeCy a 3rd Year 
Student. 



(). , A Carnac Scholarsliip, of Rupees 15 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Chemistry, both Theoretical and Practical, 
open to 2atl and 1st Year Students, to Jumnadas Hurgovindasy 
* a 2nd Year Student. 

7. An Anderson Scholarship, of Rupees 15 monthly, for 
the greatest proficiency in the subjects of study during the 
Session, open to 1st Year Students, to Eduljee Nesserwanjee. 

8. A Parish Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the 
second degree of proficiency in the subjects of study during the 
Session, open to 1st Year Students, to Manockjee Aderjee. 

9. A Carnac Scholarship, of Rupees 10 monthly, for the 
greatest proficiency in Compounding Medicines, open to 1st 
Year Students, to llamchundra Narrugen, 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebiioy Annual Medical Prize has 
been awarded by the Government Examiner to Mr, M, A, 
Misquitta, 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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WIUTTEM QUESTIONS IN ANATOMY, CHEMISTRY, 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, TO 1st AND 2nd YEAH STU- 
DENTS; AND IN MEDICINE, SURGERY, MID- 
WIFERY, AND MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, TO 
3ud AND iTii YEAR STUDENTS. 

1st Year Students. 

Anatomy. 

1. Give the anatomy of the elbow joint*; including a descrip- 
tion of the ends of the bones, the ligaments, and synovial 
membrand. Mention the movements of which this joint is 
capable, and by what muscles effected. 

2. Describe the origin, insertion, and relations of those 
muscles, the tendons of which pass beneath the inner ankle to the 
foot. 

3. Give a minute description of the astragalus and calcis 
bones. IMcntion the ligaments connecting them together, and at»^ 
what points attached. 

J. 11. Sylvester, 

Acting Professor of Anatomy. 

Monday y March \2tht 1855. 


^2nd Year Students. 

^natomy and Physiology. 

1. ‘Describe the diaphragm. What is its position in the 
relaxed, and what in the contracted state ? 



2. * How arc the internal aitd external jugular veins formed ? 
Describe the relations af each in its entire course. 

3. Give the dissection of the facial artery and its branches. 
'DestfHbe the structures you would remove in exposing the trunk 
of the vessfl. 

1. Describe tlie phenomena of coagulation ; and give the 
proportion of fi brine in healthy arterial blood. 

2. Prove that carbonic acid is exhaled by the lungs. Give 
the number of cubic feet per day, and mention what circumstances 
modify that quantity. 

3. Do the lacteal and lymphatic vessels absorb ? If so, state 
the reasons in support of this view of their function. 

J. II. Sylvester, 

Acting Professor of Physiology. 

Mondaxjf March 12M, 1855. 


1st and 2nd Year Students. 

Chemist ly. 

1 . , Explain the manner in which hydrosulpluric acid is pre- 
pared ; for what purposes it is employed as a test ; in what 
instances hydrosulphuret of ammonia is used ; and mention some 
of th^^ characteristic effects of both these re-agents. 

2. Explain the changes that occur in solutions of proto-saltS 
of iron, by exposure to the air. 

3. In what condition does the element chlorine exist in na- 

ture ; how may it be procured in its separate state ? What are 
its leading properties, and its chemical relations ? « 

4. What is the composition of the yellow and of the red 
prussiate of poUsh ; and what the effects of pch of these salts 
upon the two classes of iron salts ? 

IIerbei.t Giraud, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

Tuesday t March 13//i, 1855. 
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2nd and 3ttD Year Students. 

Materia Medica, 

1 . How is hydrocyanic acid prepared ? What is the strength 
of the pharmacopoeia preparation, and how may it ttc proved ? 
Describe its physiological effects, and its uses and doses. 

2. Mention the plants of the natural family euphorbiaceoe 
which yield medicinal agents, specifying the part of the plant 
from which they are obtained. Describe briefly their properties 
and uses, and show whether there be any general characteristic 
that pertains to them. 

3. Describe the mode of formation, and the composition of 
alum, and mention its uses in medicine. 

4. Describe the mode of preparation of calomel and corrosive 
sublimate, the difference in their physiological effects, and the 
doses in which they are respectively administered. 

llo*BERT Haines, 
Professor of Materia IMedica. 

Thursday, March Ibth, 1855. 


3rd AND 4th Year Students. 

Surgery, 

1. Describe the difference between healthy or phlcgmoi^ou^^ 
and erysipelatous inflammation. 

2. Describe the mode of healing of ulcers, with the general 
principles of treatment. 

3. Describe the treatment of a penetrating wound of the 
abdomen, with protrusion and injury of the viscera. 


1. State the tn|itment of a partial wound of a large artery, 
with the principle on which the treatijaent is foundeU. 

2. * State'the causes of compression of the brain, the symptoms 
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distinguish it from cj?ncussion, and the treatment to he 
ado])ted in the ditfcrcnt forms. 

r 

G. U. Ballingall, M.D., 

Acting Professor of Surgery. 


‘inD AND 4 th Year Students. 

Medicine, 

1 . EniiTnernte the signs and symptoms of inflammation, and 
state the principles of treatment. 

2. Mention the most striking differences between remittent 
and hectic fever. 

3. State the usual post-mortem appearances in acute dysen- 
tery. 


1. What are the more common predisposing causes of dis- 
ease ? Mention those winch are usually more or less in operation 
amongst the lower classes of the community in Bombay, 

2. Describe the changes which occur in a serous and mucous 
membrane, when inflamed. 

3. Describe the form of dysentery which is most prevalent 
in Bombay, in the months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary, and contrast it with that which most common in the hot 
months. 

'* ^ John Peet, 

Acting Professor of Medicine. 


4x11 Year Students. 

Midwifery, 

1. Give a description of the human ovary, as to situation, 
connections, and anatomical structure, Metition the contents 
of a Graafian vesicle before and after ^^ursting, and states, 
the connection between » the ovaries and some important 
functions. 
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2. What are the indications fc^ the use of the short* mid- 
wifery forceps, during labour, and state how such instruments 
are to be appljed, and used ? 

3. What are the causes, varieties, and consequences of rupture# 
of the perineum ; when does it generally take place ^ and how 
is it to be prevented and treated ? 

W. C. Coles, M.D., 

24M Wirch 1855. Professor of Midwifery. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 

1. The characters (chemical and microscopical) by which 
blood-stains may be recognised, and the means of distinguishing 
such stains from marks of iron-rust, and the colour from red 
dyes ? 

2. The method of using the hydrostatic test in cases of 
infanticide ; the inferences to be drawn from it ; the objections 
which have been urged against its concjusivcness ; and your 
estimate of its value ? 

3. Symptoms and morbid appearances caused by narcotic 
poisons ; diseases with which they are most liable to be con- 
founded ; and the criterions by which they may be distinguished 
from each other ? 

W. Campbell, M.D., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 

24 1 A March 1855, 


10 ^ 




The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 



Result of Examination of 3rd Year Students, Session 1854-55. 
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The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 

John Peet, Acting Principal, Grant Medical College/ 
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APPENDIX V. 


REPORT TO THE MEDICAL BOARD, 


Sir, 

1 have the honour to report, for the information of the Medical 
Board, that Mr. T. Frost presented himself for examination on 
the 1 2th instant, before the Acting Principal and Professors of 
the Grant Medical College. 

The result of the examination is recorded in the annexed State* 
ment. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 

Bombay, Grant Medical College, Wth June 1854. 

« 

To F. Manisty, Esq., 

Secretary, Medical Board. 




APPENDIX W. 


KEPORT TO THE MEDICAL BOARD. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Medi- 
cal Board, the Result of the Examinations for the year 1854-55, 
held by the Acting Principal and Professors of the Grant Medi- 
cal College, in accordance with the 25th and 35tli Articles of 
the Rules relative to the Subordinate Medical Department, dated 
2nd April 1851. 

2. The following 3rd Year Student-Apprentices presented 
themselves for examination : — 

II. Washington. 

S. Cavanagh, 

F. Pinto. 

C. Stephens. 

D. O’Neil. 

The result of the Examination is recorded in the annexed 
Tabular Statement marked I. 

The appearance made by the two first-named, in all the sub- 
jects, was highly creditable to them. The Burnes Medal, pre- 
sented by the Masonic Brethren of Bombay, was awarded to 11. 
Washington, 

With reference to the unsuccessful Student-Apprentices at 
thj^ ^Examination, ^ I beg to bring to the jiotice of the Me- 
dical Board that F. Pinto has, during the period he has been 
attached to jthe Hospital, conducted himsejf" with the greatest^ 
. propriety ; and althdugh not at present possessing the qualifi- 
cations necessary for promotion to the rank of Assistant 



Apothecary, is nevertheless well ^fitted for employment ^s a 
Hospital Assistant. 

3. The following Stewards and Assistant Apothecaries jirc- 
sented themselves for examination : — 


Mr. A. Pollard, n 
Mr. D. Munday, ? 
Mr. W. Panton, J 
M.*J. J. Almeida, 1 
Mr. E. Carpenter, J 


Stewards. 

Assistant Apothecaries. 


The result of this Examination is reeorded in the Tabular 
Statement marked II. 


The amount of information possessed by Mr. Pollard, the first 
on the list, w’^as such as to afford much satisfaction to the Exa- 
miners. 

Mr, E. Carpenter, Assistant Apothecary, who has been already 
reported qualified in Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, Medicine, and Surgery, has this year passed an exa- 
mination in Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, and will 
receive the Certificate of Qualification. 

4. The 2nd Year Student- Apprentices were examined for 
qualification in the more elementary subjects. The result of this 
examination is recorded in the annexed Table III, They were 
also examined to test their progress in Medicine and Surgery, as 
shown in Table IV. 

.5 . With reference to Table V., containing the results of th'N 
Examination of the 1st Year Student-Apprentices, it is my Suty 
to bring to the notice of the Medical Board, that the appearance 
made by J. Teaman and R. Cox was very discreditable. 
These youths have during the Session been careless, idle, and 
untrustworthy. I beg to recommend that they be removed from 
this Institution, in order that the influence af a bad example 
may not be permit||ed to operate upon their fellow Appre i]i(:icj ^s. 
If the Medical Board concur in this recommendation, I would 
^respectfully suggest,^ that as these youths arc younger than some 
of the other Apprentices, they may be perrfiitted to re-enter the 
College *at tlie expiration of a year, provided that their conduct 



during this period should he smch as to entitle them to this 
indulgence. 

6. In concluding this Report, I regret to have to state that 
the, conduct of the Student- Apprentices, as a hody, has not 
during the Session been characterized by that propriety and regu- 
larity which young men in their position should feel a pride in 
exhibiting. There are, indeed, many amongst them, whose pro- 
priety of demeanour and attention to their studies ,have been 
very praiseworthy ; but at the same time, I do not think they 
have always shown that interest in restraining their younger 
fellow Apprentices from the commission of acts of imprudence 
which, from their age and respectability, might have been anti- 
cipated. 

I have the honour to he. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

John Peet, 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College, 
Bomlay^ \2th April 1855. 

To F. Manisty, Esq., 

Secretary, Medical Board. 



Result of Examination of 3rd Year Student-Apprentices, Session 1854 - 55 . 






Result of Examination of 2nd Year Student-Apprentices, Session 1854-65. 
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Acting Piincipal, Grant Medical College. 









Result of Examination of 2nd Year Student-ApprenticeSy Session 1854 - 55 * 



The lowest number marks the greatest merit. 
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A-PPENDIX X. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Notification. 

• 

The Willoughby Medical Prize, of Us. 300, to be 
awarded, in the first week of April IHof), to that Graduate of the 
Grant College who presents the best Report of Medical and Sur- 
gical Practice. 

The Report is to be drawn up exclusively from cases of Medical 
and Surgical Disease treated by the Author, subsequent to the 
date of his Graduation. It should be in every respect practical. 
The statement of the phenomena of the cases of disease treated 
of in the Report must be clear and succinct, must embrace a 
concise inquiry into the causes, and the be^t means of prevention, 
and offer an explanation of the indications observed in the treat- 
ment, the means by which it was attempted to fulfil these, and 
the success with which they were attended. 

It is desirable that the Ileports should not be in the hand- 
writing of the Authors. They are to be transmitted to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Education, so as to reach his Office on or 
before the 15th of March 1855. 

Each Report is to be accompanied by a sealed note, containing 
the name of the Author, and subscribed with* a Motto simijar to 
one affixed to the Report. 

The Prize will be awarded in accordance with the decision of a 
Committee, to consist of the Government Examiner, the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, the Principal of the Grant Col- 
lege, a!id the Professors of Medicine and Surgery. In the event 
of an equality of votes, the decision will rest With the Govern- 
ment Examiner. » 

By order of the Board of Education, 

M. StoviiclI'* 

• Secretary. 

BodrS of Edueatiortt Bombay October 1854. 





APPENDIX Y. 


No. 122 OF 18r>5. 

Board of Education, Bomhay, 13/A February 1855. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Board of Education to forward, for your 
information and guidance, cof>y of a communication from Go- 
vernment, No. 140, dated 13th ultimo, relative to the Burnes 
Medal for the Grant Medical College. 

2. The Medal alluded to in paragraph 2 of the Government 
letter is herewith forwarded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) M. Stovell, 

Secretary. 

To J. Peet, Esq., 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 


No. 140 OF 1855. 

General Department. 

To the Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Right Honorable ^.he Governor in 
CottMtil to transmit to you copy of a letter from P. W, LeGeyt, 
Esq., dated the 4th March 1852, and to intin^tethat the request 
therein jpreferlred having bepn submitted for the favourable con- 
•ideratiou of the Honorable the Court of Directors, tW Autho- 
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ritj has given orders for the ai^iol transmission of the Mjedal 
founded in the Grant Medical College in honour of Dr. Burnes. 

2. I am desired, with reference to paragraph 3 of Mr. Le- 
Geyt’s communication, to forward to you the accompanying 
Medal received from the Honorable Court, for transmissifiu to 
the Grant Medical College. * 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) W. TIaut, 
Secretary to Government. 
Bombay Castle, 13/A January 1855. 


To J. G. Lijmsden, Esq., 

Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

At the Masonic Meeting which took place in Bombay, on the 
15th November 1819, and at which were present a very large 
number of Masons, the following Resolutions (with others, to 
which it is unnecessary here to allude) were unanimously adopted, 
with the view to do honour to Dr. James Burnes, on the occa- 
sion of his resigning the office of Provincial Grand Master of 
Western India, consequent on his retirement from the Public 
Service, and return to Europe : — 

“ That, as a token to all men and Brethren, both here and 
in our native land, of the affection, gratitude, and regard we 
entertain towards our Right Worshipful Brother James Burnesi 
and of the appreciation in which we hold his brilliant achieve- 
ments in the cause of charity and love to all men, four Medals 
be founded by us, for the encouragement of good conduct and 
learning in youth, to be awarded yearly to the most accom- 
plished pupils in the following Schools : — 

“ isf. — At the Grant Medical College, Bombay, to the best 
Student- Appreu^ce, as recommended by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

** 2nd . — At the,^Schools of the Bombay Education Society at 
Byculla, to the best pupils in the Bpys’ and Girls^ School (one 
Me*dal each), as nominated by the Committee of Management. 



— At the Academ^'^i^t Montrose, in Scotland, where 
the Right Worshipful Brother Burnes himself was educated, to 
the best boy nominated by the Right Worshipful Brother 
himself, his heirs, or successors. That the following Brethren 
beVppointed a Committee, to give effect to these Resolutions, 
and that a Deputation wait upon the Right Worshipful Brother 
Burnes to communicate the same to him 
Brother P. W. LeGeyt. 

„ W. Crawford. 

,, H. Barr, 

,, J. Mullaly. 

„ W. Blowers.* 

„ J. AV. Winchester. 

„ W, C. Allen. 

„ M. F. Willoughby. 

„ G. Jenkins. 

„ W. Wellis. 

„ .11. Forman. 

„ Manockjee Cursetjee, 

“ And all Masters of Lodges in Western India.” 

2. The necessary measures for the perpetual endowment of 
the Medals having been completed, the Committee are anxious 
to guard against any contingency which might hereafter affect 
the receipt and presentation of those intended for the Grant 
College, and Byculla Schools, by arranging for their regular 
transmission annually to Bombay through a medium which 
canrfot fail, and which will in no way be dependent on the 
existence of any Institution, or association of individuals. 

3. On behalf of the Committee, I have therefore the honour 
to request that His Lordship in Council will be pleased to obtain 
the permission of the Honorable the Court of Directors, for the 
Medals being forwarded through the India House to tlie Goveru- 
ment here, for delivery to the Grant Medical (f'ollege, and to the 
Education Society’s Schools at Byculla. A small packet, con- 
taining the INJedals, will be yearly sent to Hhe India House byt 


* Corresponding Member.' 
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Mr. B. Wyon (Medallist to Hei^Mfijjsty the Queen), or other 
authorised person, in time for transmission with the Despatches 
which leave London in the month of November, so as to ensure 
their arrival here in time for the Examinations, which tak^place# 
in January and April following. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) P. W. LeGeyt, 
Chairman of the Committee, 

And Provincial Grand Master of Western India. 

Bombay t Ath March 1852. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) W. Hart, 

Secretary to Government. 


(True copy) 
(Signed) 


M. Stovell, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX Z. 


GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 
Principal, C. Morehcad, M.D. 

Professors. 

Anatotny and Physiology, — G. R. Ballingall, M.D. EJin.» 
M.Tl.C.S. Edin. 

Chemistry, — II. Giraud, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Loud. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy, — R. Haines, M.B. Lend., 
M.R.C.S. Loud. 

Medicine, the Principles and Practice of, and Clinical Medi- 
cine.— C. Morehcad, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Edin. 

Surgery, the Principles and Pracfice of, and Clinical Surgery. — 
J. Peet, M.R.C.S. Lond.^ 

Midwifery, the Pi’incif)lcs and Practice of, and Clinical Mid- 
,, wifery.— W. C. Coles, JM.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Lond. 

Medical Jurisjyriidencc, — W. Campbell, M.D. Glas., M.R.C.S. 
Edin. 

Ophthalmic Surgery, — II. J. Carter, M.R.C.S. Lond. 

Botany, — 11. Giraud, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S. Lond. 

The College,*' which was established in 181.5, is under the im- 
mediate management of a Principal, subject t(fcthe control of the 
Board of Education and the Government of Bombay. The 
Session extends from the 15th* of June ter the 15th of April., 
The first nine months are devoted to instruction, and the tenth 
ino^ith is occupied with Diploma and Scholarship Examinations. 
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Anatom\j and Phymology, — TjpCfiCourse consists of 144L lec- 
tures, and 50 examinations. 'Hie regular dissecting season is 
from the ist of November to the lotliof Alarch ; and the supply 
of subjects for dissection is abundant. 

Chemistry, — There are 72 lectures, 3(5 examinations, Slid 36 
days of practical instruction in the Laboratory. 

Materia Med lea and Pharmacy, — The course consists of 72 
lectures, ilfustrated by a good collection of articles of the Materia 
Medica, and 36 examinations. Practical Pharmacy is taught in 
the Hospital. 

Medicine, — There are 108 lectures on the Principles and 
Practice, 36 examinations, and 36 lectures on Clinical Medicine, 
in the College. For nine months daily instruction, of an hour’s 
duration, is given in the (Clinical Wards of the Hospital. 

Surgery, — There are 100 lectures on tlie Principles and 
Practice, 36 examinations, and 36 lectures on Clinical Surgery, in 
the College. For nine months daily instruction, of an hour’s 
duration, is given in the Clinical Wards of the lIosi>ital, and 
0]»erative Surgery is taught twice a week during the first half of 
the Session in the Dissecting-room. 

Mldmifery. — There are 65 lectures on the Principles and 
Practice, (including diseases of women and children,) 30 examina- 
tions, and Clinical instruction is afforded in the Lying-in IIos- 
pitfil and Female Dispensary, 

Medical Jurisprudence, — The course consists of 50 lectures, 
25 examinations, and 20 days of practical instruction in To^iico- 
logy in the Laboratory. 

Ophthalmic Surgery, — There arc 25 lectures, 12 examinations, 
and daily instruction is given for nine months in the Eye Dis- 
pensary. 

Botany, — The course consists of 25 lectures and 12 examina- 
tions, on Structun^ and Physiological Botany. 

Clinical Instruction, — The means are ample. There arc tlie 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital* adjoining the Ckillege, — con- 
tainii^g 300 beds, 240 for males andtiO for females — annual ad- 
missions upwards of 4,500, — and a Lying-in Hospital adjacent, 
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containing 25 beds, Thero connected with the Hospital a 
Dispensary for Male out-patients, at which upwards of 9,000 are 
treated annually, and a Dispensary for Females and Children, at 
, whi(^h about 5,000 are treated annually. The Medical Officers of 
the ilfospital and Dispensaries are the Professors of Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Anatomy. 
There is adjoining the Hospital an Eye Dispensary, attended by 
the Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery, at which about 1,000 
patients are annually treated. There is also the Government 
Ojhce for Vaccination, under the same roof with the Eye and 
Female Dispensaries, superintended by the Professor of Surgery. 

Curriculum of Study. 

The Curriculum of Study in the College is as follows, extend- 
ing over five years (the course may be gone through in four 
years, but this is not encouraged, and there has never been an 
instance of it) : — 

Anatomy and Physiology , — Three course of lectures on Ana- 
tomy, two courses on Physiology ; and Dissections during three 
Sessions. 

Chemistry , — Two courses of lectures on Chemistry, and two 
courses of Practical Chemistry. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy , — Two courses of lectures on 
Materia Medica, and two years’ compounding and dispensing 
Medicine in the Hospital. 

' Medicine , — Three courses of lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, three courses of Clinical Medicine ; and 
each Student in rotation officiates as Clinical Clerk for at least 
nine months. 

Surgery ,: — Three courses of lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, three courses of Clinical Surgery ; j\nd each 
Student in rotation officiates as Surgical Dresser for at least nine 
nvonths. j; 

Midwifery , — Two courses of^ectures upon the Principles and 
Practice of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children, andc 
« attendance in the Lying-in Hospital and at the .Female Dis- 
pensary. 



Medical Jurisprudence, — Tw^’ccpirses of lectures, and ingtruc-* 
tion in Practical Toxicology. 

Ophthalmic, Sui^gery , — Two courses of lectures, and attendance 
at the Eye Dispensary. 

Botany , — Two courses of lectures. 

Examinations for the Diploma of Graduate of the 
Grant Medical College. 

The Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Botany, are conducted by the Professors of the 
College ; but in Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, the Examinations are undertaken by an Examiner 
and three Assessors specially appointed by the Government of 
Bombay. 

The Examinations in Medicine and Surgery are in part conduct- 
ed in the Clinical Wards of the Hospital, and are continued for 
about a month. The Examinations in Operative Surgery and 
Anatomy, in part, take place in the Dissecting-room, 

(Signed) C. Morehead, M.D., 
Principal, Grant Medical College. 

Bomhai/y Ist May lS5d. 

(Signed) M. Stovell, 

Secretary, Board of Education. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased to 
publish for general information the following Despatch from the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, and its accompaniments : — 

Public Department. 

No. 57 OF 1851. 

Our Governor in Council at Bombay, 

We have much satisfaction in transmitting to you the accom- 
panying copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Royal College 
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**of Surgeons, announcing the/’csMution of the Court of Examiners 
to place the Grant Medical Cbllegc at Bombay on the list of 
Colonial Colleges and' Schools recognized by the Royal College 
, of Surgeons. 

Wearc,&c. 

(Signed) J. OLiriiANT, 

„ E. Macnagutkn, 

And other Dkectors. 

London^ 2Qih December l8o4. 


Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
2^rd November 1854. 


Sir, — In reply to your letter dated the 8tli of August last, 
upon the question of the recognition by this College of the Grant 
Medical College at Bombay as a School of xMcclicine and Surgery, 
I am desired to acquaint you that the Court of Examiners of this 
College, having taken the subject into further consideration, have 
resolved that the Grant Medical College at Bombay be added to 
the List of Colonial Hospitals and Schools recognized by this 
College ; and that accordingly Certificates of attendance upon 
the Hospital Practice thereof, and of attendance upon the Lec- 
tures of the several Professors in the Medical School of the said 
Collcjge, will be received, upon the conditions of the enclosed 
Regulations relating to Colonial Hospitals and Schools. 


I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


(Signed) 

Sir James C. Melvill, K.C.B, 


Edmund Belfour, 

Secretary. 


Royal College of Surgeons of England.* 

Regulations of t)ie Council i'especting the Prof ssional Education 
r of Candidates for the Diploma of Member of the College, 

I. Candidates will be required to produce the following Certi- 
ficates, viz . 

. I . Of being tweuty-oue years of age. 
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2. Of having been engage^flaring four years in the acijuire- 

ment of professional^nowledge. 

3. Of having studied Practical *Pliarmacy during six 

months. 

4. Of having studied xinatomy and Physiology, bj/fTend- 

ance on Lectures and Demonstrations, and by 
Dissections, during three Winter Sessions. 

5. Of having attended, during two Winter Sessions, Lec- 

tures on the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

G. Of having attended, during one Summer Session, 
Lectures on Materia Medica, and Lectures on Mid- 
wifery ; Practical Midwifery to be attended at any 
time after the conclusion of the Session. 

7. Of having attended at least one Course of Lectures on 

the Practice’ of Physic, and one Course on Chemistry. 

8. Of having attended at a recognised Hospital or Hos- 

pitals ill the United Kingdom the Practice of Physic 
during one Winter* and one Summerf Session. 

9. And of having attended, during three Winter and two 

Summer Sessions, the Practice of Surgery at a 
recognized Hospital or Hospitals in the United King- 
dom. 

10. And of having attended Clinical Lectures on Medicine 
and Surgery iu conformity with the following Regu- 
lations of the Council : — 

The Certificates of attendance on the Medical Practice «f 
a Hospital, commencing on or after the 1st of October >854, 
must be accompanied by Certificates of attendance on Clini- 
cal Lectures on Medicine during such attendance: — and the 
Certificates of attendance on the Surgical Practice of a Hos- 


* ThG*Winter Session comprises a period of six months, and, in England, 
commences on the lst|of October and terminates on the Slst of March. 

t The Summer Session comprises a period of three months, and, in Eng- 
land, commences on the 1st of Itfay and terminates on the Jllst of July. 

• No Provincial Hospital will be recognised by this Collegc«which contains 
less than 100 ^Patients, and no MetropolitSn Hospital which contains less , 
than 150 Patients. 





pital, commencing on oi^aflj^r the said 1st of October 1854, 
must be accompanied by Certificates of attendance on Clini- 
cal Lectures on Surgery during such attendanpe. 

, ^ Such Courses of Clinical Lectures shall, in England and 

ii^^the Colonies, consist of not less than one Lecture on 
Medicine and one Lecture on Surgery in each week during 
the Summer and Winter Sessions ; and in Scotland and 
Ireland shall consist of such number of Lecturer as may be 
respectively required by the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh and Ireland. 

These Lectures shall be additional to Clinical Instruction 
given in the Wards, and shall have especial reference to cases 
at the time, or previously under observation in the Hospital. 

The course of study licreby prescribed is required to be 
observed by Candidates who shall have pursued their studies 
in Hospitals and Schools in England. Those Candidates 
who shall have studied in Scotland are required to bring 
Certificates of having attended Lectures on the Institutes of 
Medicine during one Winter Session, and on Anatomy 
during two other Winter Sessions, and on Demonstrations 
and Dissections during three Winter Sessions (the foregoing 
Regulations being in all other respects observed). Candi- 
dates who shall have attended Lectures on Materia Medica 
in the University of Dublin will be allowed to bring Certifi- 
cates of such attendance during the Winter Session. 

' II. Members or Licentiates of any legally constituted College 
of Sfirgeons in the United Kingdom, and Graduates in Surgery 
of any University requiring residence obtain Degrees, will be 
admitted for examination on producing their Diploma, Licence, 
or Degree, together with proof of being twenty-one years of age, 
and of having been occupied at least four years in the acquire- 
ment of professional knowledge. 

III. Graduates in Medicine, of any legally j Constituted College 
or University requiring residence to obtain Degrees, will be ad- 
mitted for examination on adducing, together with their Diploma ^ 
or Degree, proof of having completed the Anatomical and 
Surgical Education required by the foregoing Regulations, either 



at the School and Hospital of Huivcrsity where they .shall 
have graduated, or at one or more of the recognized Scliools and 
Hospitals ill the United Kingdon. 

IV. Candidates who shall have attended, at recognised Qolo-, 
nial Hospitals and Schools,* the Medical and SurgicalJ^ctice 
and the several Courses of Lectures, with the Hemonstrations 
and Dissections required by the foregoing Regulations, will be 
admitted far examination upon producing Certificates of such 
attendance, together with Certificates of having attended in 
London, during one Winter Session, the Surgical Practice of a 
recognized Hospital, and Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery, with Demonstrations and Dissections. 

V. Certificates will not be recognised from any Hospital, 
unless the Surgeons thereto be Members of one of the legally 
constituted Colleges of Surgeons in the United Kingdom ; nor 
from any School of Anatomy and Physiology or Midwifery, 
unless the Teachers in such School be Members of some legally 
constituted College of Physicians or Surgeons in the United 
Kingdom, nor from any School of Surgery, unless the Teachers 
in such School be Members of one of the legally constituted 
Colleges of Surgeons in the United Kingdom. 

VI. Certificates will not be received on more than one branch 
of Science from one and tlie same Lecturer : but Anatomy and 
Physiology — Demonstrations and Dissections — will he respec- 
tively considered as one branch of science ; and in those Schools 
in Scotland or Ireland in which such division of those subjects v? 
sanctioned by tlie College of Surgeons in each Kingdom^ the 
Institutes of Medicine, — ^natomy. Demonstrations, and Dissec- 
tions, — may be sejieratcly certified. 

VII. Certificates will not bo received from Candidates who 
have studied in Loudon, unless they shall have registered their 
Ticketsfat tlie College, as required by tlie Regulations, during 
the last ten days ctf January, March, and October, in cacli year 

* • 

* The recognition of Coloni^. Hospitals and Schools is governed the 
^samo Uegulations with respect to iiuinbcr of PatiiMits, to C(nu;?os of Lectuies, 
and to Physicians, Surgeons, and Lccturei>^ as to the recognition of 

Ibovincial Uosipitais and Schools in England. 



nor from Candidates who )iav^ studied elsewhere, unless their 
names shall duly appear in the Registers transmitted during 
such studies from their respective Schools. ^ 

By order of the Council, 

(Signed) Edmond Belfour, 

Secretary. 

N. B. — In the Certificates of attendance on Hospital Practice 
and on Lectures, it is required that the dates of commencement 
and termination he clearly expressed ; and no interlineation, 
erasure, or alteration will be allowed. 

Blank Forms of the required Certificates may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, to whom they must be delivered, 
properly filled up, ten days before the Candidate can be admitted 
to examination ; and all such Certificates are retained at the 
College. 

By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 

(Signed) W. Hart, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Casik, 3l5f January 1855. 
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APPENDIX AA. 


REGULATIONS OF THE GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The following Rules for the Grant Medical College have been 
approved by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, and 
are published for general information, in supersession of those 
now in force at that Institution : — 


Object of the College. 


I, The Grant Medical College was instituted with the object 
of imparting to t,hc Natives of Western 
India, through a scientific system, the 

benefits of Medical education. 

II, The College is under the control of the Board of Edu- 

cation. 

Management and Course mi . f i 

of Study. Ill- The system of education, and 

the details of management, are regulated 

by the Principal of the College, subject to the control of the 

Board of Education. 


IV. Instruction in the following subjects, 

Anatomj; and Physiology, 

Chemistry, 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 

Botany, 

Medicine, 

?Jrgery, 

Midwifery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Ophthalmic Surgery^ 

is conducted in the English language, by eight Professors. 



V, The following is the^ordcr of Study 


Subjects. 

The* Period suid Order of 
Attendj'inco by Studi'iits. 

Auatonly^ Lectures and Dissections 

Cliomifstry Theoretical and I’raetical 

1st, 2nd, and flrd years. 
1st, 2nd, and 3id years. 


2nd and 3rd years. 

2nd and 3jal years. 

3i'd, 4fh, and »0lh years. 


Principles and Practice of Medicine 

^ II v«i'r»i*y ... . . ^ 

A.f\\ /itli vr»5n’fi 

CliuiciLl Af e<iieiue 

1/111 >1 <1 1 n* 

3rdj 4th, and 3tli years. 

Cliincnl Siirti'erv .-r- 

3rd, 4th, and *01 h yeai'S. 

TVl id \vi fei*y ....... 

4rth and 5th yea!‘s. 

4th and 5th years. 

4th and 5th years. 

/ifik nritfl 

ni iiiieal M id wifi'.ry .. 

Aledical .Turispriide.nce , 
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The Session commences on the 15th of June/ and terminates 
on the 15th of April. Lectures are delivered from the 15th 
June to the 1 5th March, and the various Examinations are con- 
ducted in the last mouth of the Session. 


Admission of Students. of Canai.latcs for 

admission into the College are — 

1. Age from 1(1 to 20. 

2. A Certificate of character from some person of acknow- 
ledged respectability, 

3. A Certificate of good conduct from the Head Master of 
the School in which the Candidate has been educated, including 
a statement of the subjects in which he has received instruction. 

4. A grammatical knowledge of his Vernacular language ; 
ability to read, write, and speak the English language with ac- 
curacy and fluency ; an acquaintance with the rules of Arith- 
metic ; a knowledge of the elements of Algebra, Geometry, and 
Natural Philosophy ; a general knowledge of the Geography and 
History of the 'four quarters of the Globe. 

.. VII, The acquirements of Candidates for admission are tested 
by Examinations, held in the month of April of every year, by 
the Principai and Professors of the College. The subjects of 
examination are those stated under Art- 4 of Rule VIi^ and 
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particulars may be learnt on anpUmtion to the Principal erf the 
Collo£j:e. 

• 

VIII. Native Students, who really require the assistance of 
Government, may receive a Monthly Allowance of Ils. 8 c^iiig* 
attendance in the College, provided the period does^iiPl^’c'xcecd 
five years. The number of this class in limited to 2.5, and pre- 
ference is given to the Candidates who, at the Examination for 
admission, •evince the greatest proficiency. Those of this class 
who voluntarily leave the College before presenting themselves 
for final Examination, are required to refund the total amount 
which has been received by them. 

IX. Students are required to study the Principles and Prac- 

tice of Medicine, Surger}", Midwifery, 
and the collateral Sciences, in strict 
accordance with the principles followed 
in the best Medical Schools in Europe. 

X. Students are required to prosecute their studies at the 
College for a period of not less than four years, before they are 
entitled to present themselves for Examination for the Dijdoma 
of Graduate ; and Students who are unable to pass this Exami- 
nation at the end of six years are no longer permitted to continue 
their attendance, or to present themselves again for examination, 
unless on very special reasons shown by the Principal, and con- 
curred in by the Board of Education. 

XL The Students of the College are all examined at tjie 
close of each Session, and those of them who, at the end o£ their 
second Session, from idleness, want of ability, or other cause, 
evince a want of aptitude for learning, are required to withdraw 
from the College. 

XII. The Board of Education exercises the right of dismissal 
of Students from the College, on just grounds being shown by 
the Principal. 

XIII. The following are the Rules laid down for the exaitii- 

Diploma Examina- of Candidates for the Diploma of Gra- 

duate : — 

1/ The*subjects of examination are classed in tw'o divisions — * 
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{a) Anatomy, Physiolpgy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy, and Botany ; {j^ Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 

2* The examination in the subjects of division («) is called 
Examination” ; the examination in the subjects of 
division (h) is called Final Examination.” 

J. The ‘‘ First Examination” is conducted by the Principal 
and Professors of the College ; Students after tifie close of 
their third year of study may present themselves as Candi- 
dates. 

4. The “ First Examination” is conducted in the following 
manner : — 

Anatomy , — By written question and answer, oral exa- 
mination, and dissection. ^ 

Physioloyy, — Written question and answer, and oral 
examination. 

Chemistry, — Written question and answer, oral exami- 
nation, and practice in the Laboratory. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy, — Written question and 
answ^er, oral examination, and practice in the Labora- 
tory. 

Botany , — Oral examination, with illustrations, &c. 

♦5. Students found qualified receive the following “ Certifi- 
cate,” signed by the Principal of the College, and the 
Professors of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Botany ; — 

“ Grant Medical College, 

“ First Examination Certificate. 

“ Wc the undersigned, the Principal and Professors of 
the College, having carefully and fully examined 
of in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia 

Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany, do hereb| certify that he is 
possessed of full and accurate knowledge of these branches 
of Science.” 

C. Students whq have^ completed the curriculum of study * 

^ prescribed by the College, and who have obtained the ‘‘ First 
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Examination” Certificate, arc ^lermittcd to present them- 
selves for “ Final Examination.” 

7. The ** Final Examination” is conducted by an IJxaminer 
with three Assessors appointed by Government, aidjjj by , 
the Principal and Professors of the College, in thjjJ^Jfowing 
manner ; — 

Medicine . — By the Governmept Examiner and Assessors, 
aRd the Professor of Medicine, by written question 
and answer, oral examination, and practical exercises in 
the Clinical Ward. 

Surgery . — By the Government Examiner and Assessors, 
and the Professor of Surgery, by written question and 
answer, and oral examination. Surgical Anatomy and 
operations in the Dissecting-room, and practical exer- 
cises in the Clinical Ward. 

Midwifery . — By the Government Exammer and Assessors, 
and the Professor of Midwifery, by written question 
and answer, and oral examination, and practical exer- 
cises in the Obstetric Institution. 

Medical Jurisprudence . — By the Government Examiner 
and Assessors, and the Professor of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, by written question and answer, and oral exami- 
nation, and practical exercises in the Laboratory. 

8. The Government Examiner is the President, and has the 
privilege of a casting vote, should its exercise be. necessary. 
The Assessors and the Professors have each a vote, #The 
Principal of the College has the privilege of attending the 
examination on each subject, and of voting. 

D. Students found qualified at the “ Final Examination” 
receive the following Diploma (expressed in the English, 
Marathi, Guzerati, and Hindoostani languages) of Graduate 
of the Grant^edical College, signed by the Government 
Examiner and Assessors, the Principal and the Professors 
of the College, and countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Education, and Seerttfary tq the Government of 
Bombay. 
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Grant Medk^al ^College, Bombay. 

Opened A. D. 1845. 

“ Be it known to all, that we, whose names are hereto 
^tij^hed, having duly considered the Certificate of full and 
accurate knowledge in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Botany, as well as the Cer- 
tificate of diligence alid good conduct in College possessed 
hy of and duly executed by the 

Principal and Professors of the College, have fully and care- 
fully examined in Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 

and Medical Jurisprudence, and have found him fit and 
cajmble to exercise these Arts and Sciences. 

“ We therefore admit him a Graduate of this College, and 
grant this Certificate of his ability to practise Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery.’* 


XIV. In the event, however, of its coming at a subsequent 
period to* the knowledge of the Board of Education, and being 
proved to their satisfaction, that any individual possessing the 
Certificate of Qualification to practise Medicine and Surgery has 
exhibited marked proofs of professional ignorance, or been guilty 
of flagrant moral delinquency, it will be competent to the Board 
of Education to recommend to Government to direct that the 
name of such individual be erased from the list of qualified 
Licentiates of the College, and a Notification of his degradation 

will be published in the Government Gazette. 

« 

XV. The Carnac, Parish, Anderson, and Reid Scholarship 


Scholarships and Prizes. 


Funds yield an Annual Income of ils. 
2,582, and the Sir Jamsetjee Jtjeebhoy 


Medical Pfizc Fund Rs. 250. The Scholarships range in value 


from Rs. 25 to Rs. 10, monthly, and are notified for, compe- 


tition in the eafly part of each Session, subjeH to the following 

condition ; — ' 

0 


1 . The award of the Scholarships is determined partly by the 
results of the Examinations held at the close of the Session,* 
but in a great measure also from the estimate formed, during 
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the Session, of the industry, assiduity, proficiency, and .pro- 
priety of demeanour of the Competitors. 

2. The Scholarships are held for a period of one year. 

3. A minimum standard of proficiency is fixed on, and sljsuld 
this standard not be exceeded, the Scholarsbiji%g^e not 
awarded. 

4. In the event of a Student being the successful competitor 
for more than one Scholarship, he, in addition to the award 
of one Scholarship, receives some honorary mark of distinc- 
tion, but the second Scholarship passes down to the profi- 
cient in the next degree. 

5. In the event of other Prizes being awarded to the success- 
ful competitor for a Scholarshi]), he receives the Prize in 
addition tc; the SchoJarship. 

6. The presence of the Students in the College and Hospital 
is ascertained by roll-call at least four times daily, through- 
out the Session, and those Studepts who, during the 
Session, have hocii absent for more than fifteen roll-calls, 
exclusive of absence on recognised holidays, from sickness 
(duly certified), and leave granted on unavoidable grounds, 
are not permitted to compete for these Scholarships. 

7. Those Students whose English exercises, written during 
the Session, show a marked want of attention to improve- 
ment in composition, are also debarred from competing for 
the Scholarships. 

8. Should the written exercise required as part of the*exa- 
rnination .for the Scholarships show a marked want of atten- 
tion to improvement in English composition, the writer is 
held to be disqualified for a Scholarship, whatever his quali- 
fications in other respects may be. 

9. the successful competitors are required k) show, by the 
result of the veneral Examination at tlie close of the Session, 
that they have not neglected any of the branches of study 
with which they may have been engaged during^their attend- 
ance in the College : deficiency ?n this respect disqualifies 
f or the “Scholarships. 
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XVI. The Sir Jamseijijee Jejeebhoy Medical Book Fund 
yields Vi annual income of Rs. (500) 
Book Fund. ' hundred, which is distributed to the 

Students of the College, to assist in defraying the cost of the text- 
books^^th which they are required to provide themselves. 

XYII. With the view of advancing the objects for which the 
College was instituted, the appointment 
—Kulcf Suve Sub-Assistant Surgeons to the Me- 

dical Establishment of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency has been sanctioned, subject to the following Rules : — 

1 . Sub-Assistant Surgeons are to be selected exclusively from 
the most meritorious and highly qualified Graduates of the 
Grant Medical College. 

2. Sub-Assistant Surgeons will be arranged in three Classes, 
— First, Second, and Third, — the last being the lowest of 
the three. 

,'l. The following scale of Allowances is fixed for the three 
Classes of Sub-Assistant Surgeons : — 


3rd Class Rs. 100 

2ml Class Rs. 150 

1st Class Rs. 200 


d. Sub-Assistant Surgeons, on appointment, will be entered 
in the 3rd Class, and after seven years* service in this Class 
will become eligible for promotion to the 2nd Class, and 
after seven years’ service in this Class will become eligible 
‘ for promotion to the 1st Class. 

5. Sub-Assistant Surgeons of the 3rd and 2nd Classes, eligi- 
ble by length of service for promotion to the superior grade, 
will, however, in no instance, be promoted till after re-exa- 
mina^on by the Professors of the Grant College, in the 
practice i)f Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, conducted 
with the view of ascertaining whetliei the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons continue possessed of proficiency in these practical 
subjects, and whetlier their knowledge has kept pace with 
the advances of Medical Science. In the event of a favour- 
able report, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon will b’e entitled to 
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the increased rate of allowances from the date of completion 
of the septennial period ; inttho event of an unfavourable 
report, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon willVontinue in the lower 
Class for another year, be then examined by the Professors 
of the College, and should he still be unfavourably remoffed 
on, the expediency of removing him from the lisf Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons will be taken into consideration. 

6. In the*event of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon of the 3rd or 2nd 
Class distinguishing himself for a period of years by great 
assiduity in the discharge of his professional duties, and at 
the same time by making contributions to Medical Science, 
creditable to Ids industry and professional attainments, he 
will become eligible for promotion to the superior grade 
without reference to j)eriod of service ; but in no instance 
will the promotion take place till he has been examined in 
Medicine, Surgciy% and Midwifery, and favourably reported 
on by the Professors of the Grant Medical College. 

7. Sub-Assistant Surgeons at first will be chiefly employed in 
connection with Public Dispensaries and Civil Hospitals in 
the large towns in different parts of the Presidency; and, like 
other Members of the Medical Establishment, will be sub- 
ject to the coutrol of the Medical Board and Superintending 
Surgeons, and will be guided by the Code of Regulations of 
the Department. 

8. The rank of Sub- Assistant Surgeons will reckon from the 
date of appointment in Government Orders, but they will 
not be entitled to the salary of Ils. 1 00 till they have joined 
the Station, and entered upon the duties to which they have 
been nominated. 

9 . In official intercourse with Sub-Assistant Surgaons, it is 
the avish of Government that these public servants should 
be treated with|the same degree of respect which is paid to 
Native Commissioned Officers of the Army, &c. and to the^ 
higher classes of Native Revenue and Judicial Officers, such 
as Mamlutdars, Sudder Ameens, &c. &c. 

10. * Sub-Assistant Surgeons proceeding for the first time 



.after appointment to join their Stations, will be entitled to 
Rs. 2 daily as Travelling Allowance for the regulated period, 
and to an advance of two months’ Pay, the advance to be 
liquidated by deduction of Rs. 50 monthly. 

1 1*. Sub- Assistant Surgeon appointed with the sanction of 

Government to the service of a Foreign State, or of a 
Jagheerdar, Chieftain, &c. &c. will receive an addition equal 
to one-third of his pay. 

12. When the Medical charge of a Civil Station, or of a 
Subsidiary Jail, &c. &c. is entrusted to a Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon, he shall receive all Allowances in the form of Head 
Money sanctioned by the Regulations, and Rs. 50 per men- 
sem additional salary. 

13. Sub-Assistant Surgeons acting for Divisional Superin- 
tendents of Vaccination will receive Rs. 2 per diem Tra- 
velling Allowance, and Rs. 50 additional salary. 

14. Sub-Assistant Surgeons falling into charge of a Native 
Regiment, or of a portion thereof, shall receive the regu- 
lated amount of Head Money ; but if directed to assume 
charge at another Station than that of the Dispensary to 
which they have been posted, they shall receive Rs. 2 daily 
as Travelling Allowance, for the regulated period, and 
during their residence at such Station Rs. 30 House-rent.* 

15. Sub-Assistant Surgeons taking the Field with a Force, or 
marching with Troops, shall, in addition to Head Money, 
tveceive Rs. 60 a month Travelling Allowance, and Rs. 30 
Tent Allowance. 

16. Leave may be granted to a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
whether on private affairs or Medical Certificate, for one 
month during the year, free of deduction from his Allow- 
ances, provided no inconvenience is caused thereby, ♦and his 
duties can be performed during his abseif ^e without putting 
Government to any extra expense. 

1 7. When leave is granted on private affairs or on Medical 
certificate for ja longer period than one month, the Sub-**’ 

* Vide Clause 20, Sect. XVIII. Medical Regulations. 



Assistant Surgeon may draw full salary for the first month, 
on the conditions above-miintioned, but at the expiration of 
that period he will be subject to a deduction of one-half of 
his salar}% which will be payable to the party appointed to 
act for him ; who, if he hold an appointment undei* Go-* 
vernrnent, will forfeit a moiety of his own salary;;*ffnless he 
has to perform the duties of both situations. 

1 S. Applications for leave of absibnee to be forwarded accord- 
ing to the Rules laid down in Sect. XVII. of the Medical 
Regulations. 

19. The Honorable Court have ruled that Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons shall not at any time be admitted to the benefit of 
the Rules under which Pensions are granted to the Mem- 
bers of the Uncoveiianted Service. 

XVIII. The College is also available for the Instruction of 

Instruction of Warrant Warrant Medical Officers and Appren- 
Medical Officers and Ap- ticcs of the Public Service, subject to 
prentices. Rules laid down by the Medical 

Board, and published in General Orders under date April 2nd 
1851. 

XIX. An Annual Report of the state of the College is sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education, and published for general in- 
formation. 

By order of the Board of Education, 

(Signed) M. Stove ll. 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 

Board of Education, Bombay, Sl^f May 1854. 

(Signed) C. E. Fraser Tytler, 

Offg. Secretary to Government. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

The following additions have been made to the Museum 
during the last year : — 

From the Jamsefjee Jejeehhoy IIospitaL 

1, Trachea, showing scar from tracheotomy. 

2, Heart, diseased valves, and hypertrophy. 

3, Results of pericarditis. 

4, Kidney, double uretur. 

5, Fa>tus. 

(5, Perforated intestine. 

7, Diseased metacarpal bone. 

8, Fracture of skull. 

9, Calculus. 

10, Caries of os calcis. 

. From Mr, Feet, 

1, Calcified guinea-worm. 

2, Mass of ditto. 

3, Diseased cardiac valves. 

. From Dr, Ballingall, 

1, Sac of hydrocele, lined with recent lymph. 

2, Tumour of lower jaw. 

3, Tumour of neck. 

4, Diseased ovaries. 

T), Urethral calculus. 

(), Five specimens of calculi. 
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From Dr. IF. Q. Coles. 

1, Skeleton of a horse, 

2, Foetus. 

3, A diseased heart. 

From Dr. Bowie. 

1, Horse-shoe kidney. 

2, Uterus after miscarriage. 

3, Two diseased spleens. 

4, Inflamed dura mater. 

.0, Caries of bones of foot. 

G, (Edema of glottis. 

7, Skeleton, showing leprous disease. 

From Mr. Reynolds. 

1, Scirrhus of pylorus. 

• From Mr Narraycn Dajee. 

1, Phoorsa snake. 

From Dr. 11. Girand. 

1, Scirrhus tumour of the aorta. 

2, large rock-snake. 

From Dr. Buist. 

1, Three specimens of cobra-de-capolla. 

2, One ditto ditto. 

From Dr. Campbell. 

1, Tumour of brain (scrofulous). 

From Captain Henry. 

1,, Cobra in the act of swallowing another snake. 

From Student- Apprentice P. Swif/i. 

1, Hymenopterous insects. 

2, ()reen snakea, various specimens. 

Super intending Surgeon Rooke. 
1, Specimens^ diseased colon. 

From Dr. Thom^ \pt Fusiliers 
] / Valvular disease of heart. 
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2, piseased liver (cirrhosis). 

3, Granular kidneys. 

4, Fatty and waxy liver. 

, Prepared Mr, Vincent D' Sousa, 

I, Skelcian of owl. 

From Dr, Mosgrove, 

1, Tumour of labium. r 

From Dr. Turner^ Horse Brigade, 

1, Cavity from caries in head, of tibia. 

2, Two preparations of fungus, hematodes. 

From Dr. Carter, 

1, Biliary calculus. 

From Dr. JFillocks, 7Sth Highlanders. 
1, Monstrous calf, 2 heads and 5 legs. 

Prom Dr, Beatty, 

1, Portion of large intestine, obstructed. 

2, Urinary bladder. 

From Scmde. 

1, Cobra, Scinde, 

2, Ditto, ditto, 

3, A large poisonous snake. 

4, A small ditto. 

3, A specimen of poisonous snake (Knpper). 

C, Ditto ditto ditto. 

7, i^nother specimen of cobra. 

8, Ditto ditto. 

9, A Korar snake. 

10, A Goril snake. 

II, A K upper snake. 

1 2, Diseased heart. 

13, Sacculated korta. 

14, Cyst of carotid aneurism. 

15, Organized fibrin from popliteal artery. 

FrQ,m Dr, Leith, 


1, Male skeleton. 
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2, Female skeleton. 

3, A padded pelvis and foetus. • 

From Dr, ^cKenzie^ t, N, 

1, Specimen of bones from anwent tombs in Mesopotamia. 

2, Specimen of “ Ostracian cubicus.*^ 

Fro7n Dr. Arhuckle. 

1 , Specimen of M^diobatis. ^ 

Prepared by Mr, Sylvester. 

1, Human skeleton. 

2, Ditto ditto. 

3, Skeleton of horse. 

4, Ditto of buffalo. 

5, Ditto of rock-snake. 

6, Ditto of dog. 

7, Ditto of cat. 

8, Ditto of two frogs. 

9, Cranium of shark. 

10, One prepared snake-skin. 

11, Shark’s teeth. 

12, Shagreen. 

13, Specimens of mercurial injection of epididymis. 

14, Injected foetal circulation. 

15, Lobes of testis, and corpus highmorianum. 

16, Stomach of dog. 

1 7, Heart of dog. 

18, Dried oesophagus of snake. 

19, Dried snake-skin. 

20, Section of eye of ox. 

21, Preparation of sclerotic. 

22, Ciliary body. 

23, Chproid coat. 

24, Spleen of cat.f 

25, Genital organs of male cat. 

26, Cojcum of dig. 

#27, Pancreas of dog. 

28, Retina and lens. 

29, Gizzard, and salivary glands of fowl 

• 15 * 
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30, Sectioa of skull, with jjainted vascular ramifications. 

31, Stomach and pancreas of ca#, 

32, Foetus, showing testicle in th^ loins. 

^ 33, Cranium of shark. 

, From Mr, J. Sinclair, 

1, Large cobra. 

2, Phoorsa snake. 

3, Scorpions. 

From Student-Apprentice 1). O'Neil, 

1, Two snakes. 

The following specimens in wax were preparedly Mr. Townes, 
of London, and presented by the Honorable Court of Directors: — 
Miliaria. 

Gangrene. 

Pompholyx. 

Psoriasis labialis. 

Impetigo sparsa. 

Ditto scabida (foot). 

Melanosis. 

Syphilitic lichen. 

Lichen circuinscriptus. 

Porrigo lupinosa. 

Eczema solare. 

Scarlatina. 

Rubeola, complicated with petechiec. 

Scabies. 

Lepra. 

Lepra syphilitica. 

Ditto ditto (blotches). 

Ditto alphides. 

Ditto nigricans. 

Urticaria. . 

Erythema nodosum. 

Variolaj^ adult, 2nd day. 

Ditto, ditto, • 5th day . 

Ditto, ditto, 6th day. 
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Variola, adult, 7th day. 

Ditto, ditto, 9th day. 

Ditto, infant, 4th day.^ 

Ditto, dittO; 8th day.< 

Ditto, ditto, 10th day. 

Vaccination, 3rd anH 4th jdaya. 

Ditto, 5th and 6th days. 

Di^to, 7th and 8th days. 

Ditto, 9th day. 

Ditto, 10th day. 

Ditto, 15th day. 

Sycosis. 

Varicella. 

Prurigo. 

Chronic gout (hand). 

Ditto (foot). 

Scorbutus. 

Erysipelas. 

Elephantiasis (foot). 

Molluscum contagiosum. 

Molluscum non contagiosum. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Icthyosis. 

•" Normal Structure, 

Brain, seen from above. 

Brain, vertical section. 

Section showing centrum ovale. 

Foetal brain, 6th month, full. 

Ditto, between 5th and 6th month. 

Ditto, 5 til month. 

Ditto, 8th month. 

• Ditto, 9th month. 

A series of three models, exhibiting progressive sections of the 
internal ear. 

Series of Diseases of Os Uteri, 

1, Prolapsus of cervix, vascular clupinelled polyjius. 

2, •Nodulated hypertrophy. 
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3, A small vascular polypus. 

4, A channelled polypus from cervix. 

5, Malignant ulcerati6n of cer^-V:. 

C, Fungoid disease of cervix. * " 

7, ?jtrurnous deposit in glands cervix. 

8, Vascular, raised, and l;[leediug gr<<ii'ulations of cervix. 

J. II. Sylvestek, 

Acting Curator. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRANT COLLECJE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY, DURING THE SESSION ISiVl-r).';. 

Minutes of a Meeting of tlie Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Saturday the 8th April 1834, at 
8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 

Dr. If. Giraud President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Feet ; Atmaram Pandoorung^ Narrayen Dajce ; 
and S. A, de Carvalho, Secretary* ^ 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Bombay, presenting to the Society a summary of Reports on the 
subject of Vaccination. 

Dr. Giraud then read a few “Notes on Compound Poisoning, 
by Opium and Arsenic.” , • 

The subject of the case was admitted into the Jamsetjee^ejee- 
bboy Hospital, labouring under the narcotic effects of opium. 

He was treated, as usual, with emetics, cold douche, &c. and 
whilst under recovery the next day, symptoms simulating those of 
poisoning by datura were observed. 

No symptoms ^ irritant poison were present ; the vomited 
matter not having been analyzed, the evidence of arsenic having 
been taken res^d upon the patient’s statement of having swal- 
lowed about-^kiola weight of powdered arsenip. 

After some discussion, Mr. Peet* made,a few remarks upon 
some* surgfeal operations, as tracheotomy in croup, &c. A* 
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resolution was then passed, that certain papers and contributions 
belonging to the Society be transmitted to the Secretary to th< 
Medical and Physical Society, notice in their Transactions ; 
and the meeting was adjouri#i to Saturday the Sth July 

Giraud, M.D,, 
President, 

„ S. A. de Carvalho, 
Secretary. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Saturday the 8th July 1854, at 
8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 

Dr. II. Giraud President. 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee Vice-President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Peet ; G. B. Ballingall ; Atmaram Pandoorung ; 
Anunta Chundroba ; Dossabhoy Burjorjee ; Narrayen Dajee ; and 
S. Afde Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Letters read : — 

1. From Dr. Morehead, presenting a large and valuable 
collection of books for the Library of the Society. 

From the Acting Secretary to the College Council of Educa- 
tion, Madras, presenting a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Madras Medical College for the Session 1852-53. 

The Monthly Returns from the Bandora and Poona Dispen- 
saries, arid the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, received during 
May and Juiie,^were laid on the table. 

It was then proposed by the President, and seconded by the 
Secretary, that in accordance with paragraph 3\ of the Regula- 
tions, Messrs. Ruttonjee Hormusjee, Sh am rao’ Narrayen, Bal- 
krishna Succaram, and Moreshwar Junardhun, the new Gra- 
■ Juates of the College, and Drs. Carter, Campbell, and Sylvester, 
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newly appointed Professors, be nominated candidates for admis- 
sion to the Society. After wllich it was announced that the 
following papers will be read bj |:h€ir respective authors at the 
following meetings, viz : — O 

Three cases of Calculus Vesicg in which the lateral operation 
^ of lithotomy was succesJRfthT^rfformgi, with remarfs. By Mr. 
Bhawoo Dajee—in August. 

Report of some interesting casei? treated at the Jamsetjee 
Jejoebhoy Hospital. By Mr. Anuuta Chiindroba. 

Some further remarks on Tetanus. By J. Pect, Esq. — in 
September. The Meeting was then adjourned to Saturday the 
12tli August 1854. 

(Signed) II. Giuaud, M.D., 
Presulerit. 

„ S. A. do Cakvalho, 

Secretary, 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Saturday the 12th August 1854, 
at 8 o’clock 1*. M. 

Present — 

Dr. H. Giraud President, 

Dr. W. C. Coles Vice-President, 

Members, 

Messrs. J. Peet ; R. Haines ; Anuuta Chundroba ; Narrayeii 
Dajee ; Dossabhoy Bazunjee ; Rustomjee Byramje? ; andt S, A. 
de Carvalho, Secretary, 

Visitor, 

J. H. Sylvester, Esq. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Lefters read :-y 

1. From Mr. Burjorjee Dorabjee, proposing a change in the 

day for the Mating of the Society. • 

2. FronOme Acting Secretary to the College Council of 
Education, Madras, acknowledging# with thanks the receipt of 
five*copics*of the Society’s Proceedings for the last Session. 
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Tljc Returns received from the Poona, Bandora, and Kurrachee 
dispensaries, were laid on the table, and the remarks therefrom 
read. 

The gentlemen proposed last meeting were then duly 

elected Members of the Soqjety, viz Drs. Carter, Sylves- 
ter, Camp^bell ; and Me.ws. Hormusjec, Shamrao* 

Narrayen, Balkrishna Succa^m, and Moreshwar Junardhun. 

Owing to the unavoidable^ absence of Mr. Bhawoc? Dajee, his 
brother Mr. Narrayen Dajee read the communication announced ; 
viz. “ Notes on three Cases of Lithotomy,” successfully operated 
upon by him. 

After a short discussion, the subject of Mr. Biirjorjee’s letter 
was referred to the Committee of Management, and the meeting 
was adjourned to Saturday the 9th September 1854. 

(Signed) II. Giraud, M.D., 

President, 

„ S. A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary, 

A Meeting of the Committee of Management of the Grant Col- 
lege Medical Society was held in the College Library, on Tues- 
day the 29th August 1854, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

Present, 

Dr. Giraud ; and Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung, and S. A, 
dctCarvalho. 

Th^ follovfeg resolutions were then passed : — 

I. — That the day and hour for the monthly meeting of the 
Society be, for the convenience of the Members, changed to the 
2nd Thursday of each month, at 5 o’clock p. m. 

II. — That Mr. James Chesson be asked to accept the Agency 
of the Book Club Society, for the transmission of periadicals, 
&c. and that the Pharmaceutical Journal be dislontinued. 

' V 

(Signed) H. Girauj^, M.D., 

President, 

S. A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary, 
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Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical SQciety> 
held in the College Library, •on Tuesday the 9th September 
1854, at 8 ’o’clock p. m. 


Prei^t — 


Dr. W. C. Coles l 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajecf 
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Vice-Presiden U* 


Messrs. R. Haines ; J. II. Sylvester ; Anunta Chundroba j 
Dossabhoy Bazunjee ; Ardaseer Jamsetjee; Rustomjee Byram-* 
jee ; Balkrishna Succaram ; Ruttonjec Hormusjee ; Moresh- 
war Junardhun; Narrayen Dajce; and S. A. de Carvalho, 
Secretary, 

The proceedings of the last meeting, and of the Committee 
of Management, were read and confirmed. 

Letters read t — 

1. From the Acting Secretary to the College Council of Edu- 
cation, Calcutta, acknowledging with thanks five copies of the 
Soci(3ty’s Proceedings for the past Session. 

From Drs. Campbell and Carter, respecting their election as 
Members of the Society. 

From the Secretary to the Medical Board, Bombay, forwarding 
Papers and Proceedings of the Epidemiological Society of 
London, and requesting the attention of the Society thereto. 

The remarks from the Bandora, Poona, and Kurrachee Die* 
pensary Returns were then read. 

The proposal of the Committee of Management regarding the 
change in the day and hour for the Society’s meetings was then 
discussed, and it was, with unanimous assent, fixed for the 2nd 
Tuesday, at 8 o’clock p. m., of eacTi month. 

The*communic£|^ion announced was next read by Mr. Anunta 
Chundroba. 

It consisted cJP notes on six cases of interest, treated by 
him in the ^^arfinsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, with remarks upon 
‘each. 

After a short discussion, the thanks of the Society ^crc * 
16 * 
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accor(;led to Mr. Aiiunta for his interesting communication, and 
the meeting was adjourned to Tuesday the lOth October 1854. 

(Signed) W. C. Coles, .M.D., 

Vice-President, in the Chair, 
de Carvalho, 

Secretary, 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 10th October 1854, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present--^ 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee (in the Chair) 
Dr. W. C. Coles, M.D 


J Vice-Presidents, 


Members, 

Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung ; Anunta Chundroba ; Burjor- 
jee Dorabjee ; Narrayen Dajee ; Shamrao Narrayen ; and S. A, 
de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Returns from the following Dispensaries were laid on the 
table, viz : — 

Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, Female Out-patient, Bandora, 
Ppona, and Kurrachee. 

The Medical Board’s letter, forwarding the Proceedings and 
Papers of the Epidemiological Society, was then discussed, and 
it was resolved that the Medical Board be informed of the inter- 
est the Society has taken in the subject, and its readiness to 
co-operafe with, and forward fhe Board’s wishes. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of«*a Sub- 
Committee, to iinswer the series of queries transmitted by the 
Medical Board, viz : — 

Dr. Coles ;^Mr. Atmaram Pandoorung ; J3urjVny<? Dorabjee : 
Narrayen Dajee ; and S. A, de Carvalho. 

" The result of their labours to be submitted to 'the Society 
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before transmission to the Medical B^ard ; and the meeting was 

then adjourned to Tuesday ths 7 th November 1854. 

• 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

Vice-President, in theiChaii*. 
S. A. de CarT^Ilho, 

Secretary, 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 7 th November 
1854, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Present — 


Dr. n. Giraud 

Dr. W. C. Coles 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee 

Members, 


President, 

I Vice-Presidents, 


Messrs. J. Pcet 5 R. Haines ; G. R. Ballingall ; J. H. 
Sylvester ; J, C. Lisboa ; Atmaram Pandoorung ; P. F. Gomes ; 
Burjorjee Dorabjee ; Narrayen Dajee ; Ruttonjee Ilormusjee *, 
and S. A. de Carvalho, Secretary, 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Letter read from the Secretary to the Medical Board, Bom-r 
bay, acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s letter, and trans- 
mitting some copies of the printed questions on the subject of 
cholera, from the Epidemiological Society. 

The remarks appended to the following Dispensary Returns 
w^ere read — viz. those of the Male and Female Dispensaries of 
the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, and those of the Bandora, 
Poona, and Kun^chce Dispensaries. , • 

In that of thylast, Mr. Lisboa describes a successful opera- 
tion for cataraci in which the lens was absent, and the opaque 
capsule wai^^l?^ched to the iris by a pedicle. 

The Secretary then read notes on three cases of interest treated, 

bv him in fho .Tamaof^AA ToiAAhhnvr TTnenifal hpino^ nno nP 
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enteritis, one of gangrene of the lungs, and tho third traumatio 
tetanus, with remarks on eaolii; after which the thanks of 
the Society were expressed to the author, and the meeting was 
adjourned to Tuesday the 12th December 1854. 

(Signed) W. C. Coles, M.D,, 

Vice-President. 

S, A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 12th December 
1854, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Present — 

W. C, Coles, M.D. (in the Chair) Vice-President. 

Members. 

Messrs. J. Peet ; Balkrishna Succaram ; Shamrao Narrayen ; 
and S. A. de Carvalho, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Council of the 
Madras Medical College, presenting two copies of the Introduc- 
tory Lecture delivered at the opening of the Session 1854-55, by 
Professor A, Blacklock. 

The Dispensary Returns received during the month were laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Balkrishna Succaram then read notes on two interesting 
cases, bne of attempted poisoning by swallowing pounded glass, 
and the other of acute pericarditis ; both successfully treated by 
himself. 

After a short discussion, the thanks of the Society were ex- 
pressed to Mr. Balkrishna for his communication, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned to Tuesday the 9th Jaryiary 1855* the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society. . 

(Signed) W. C. Co4,M.D., 

Vi^^r resident. 

‘ * S. A. de Carvalho, 

Secretary. 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting; of the Grant College Medical 
Society, held in the College library, on Tuesday the 9tli Jan- 
uary 1855, at 8 o’clock p. m, 

^ Present — 


Dr, H. Giraud. . 
Dr. W. C. Coles.. 
Mr. Bhawoo Daje^ 



PresidenU 

Vice-Presidents, 


Members, 


Messrs. J. Peet ; Dossabliey Bazunjee ; Rustomjee Byramjee ; 
Shamrao Narrayen ; Narrayen Dajee ; and S. A. de Carvalho, 
Secretary, 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Monthly Returns from the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, 
the Bandora, and Poona Charitable Dispensaries, were then 
submitted. 


In anwer to the Medical Board’s letter to certain questions of 
the Epidemiological Society of London, communicated to the 
Members of the Society, an abstract, prepared by the Sub-Com- 
mittee from the answers given by the Members appointed for the 
purpose, viz. Dr. W. C. Coles, Messrs. Atmaram Pandoorung, 
S. A. de Carvalho, Burjorjee Dorabjee, and Narrayen Dajee, was 
read before the Society. It was resolved to circulate it to all the 
Members of the Society, for any additional observations which 
they may have to make. . * 

The following gentlemen were duly elected Office-bearers for 
the ensuing year ; — 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee.. . 

Mr. J. Peet 

Mr S. A. de Carvalho 


President, 

Vice-Presidents, 


Mr. Narrayjn Dajee, 


Secretary, 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee thanked the Meeting for the unexpected 
honour conferred on him, and conscious as he was of his defici- 
encies for which has been hitherto so ably^held, hoped to 

compensate for them by increased •exertion in furthering the 
objects of ihe Society, 
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Mr. Peet had great pleasure in bearing testimony to the able 
and zealous conduct of Mr. Carwlho, who had just been elected 
Vice-President. * 

* 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee said the testimony to the merit^of Mr. 
Carvalho came suitably from Mr. Peetj he had much pleasure 
in recording the high esthnation in which Mr. Carvalho is held 
for his amiable and gentle^fhanly conduct towards his brother 
associates. 

Papers ware announced to be read : by Mr. Bhawoo Dajee, 
in February, “Notes on a Case of Acute Dropsy”; by Mr. 
Burjorjee Dorabjee in March ; and by Rustomjee Byramjee in 
April. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

President, 
Narrayen Dajee, 
Secret art/. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 9th February 1855, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present---^ 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee. . . . 

Mr. J. Peet 

Mr. S. A. de Carvalho 


President, 

I Vice-Presidents^ 


Members, 

i 

Drs. W. C. Coles ; H. Giraud ; R. Haines ; and Messrs. 
Shamrao Narrayen, and Narrayen Dajee, Secretary, 


The proceedings of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Monthly Returns from the Poona, Bandora, and the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital Male and Fer^^ale Dispensaries, 
were then laid on the table. 

^Mr. Bhawoo Dajee then read a case of acut^ dropsy. The 
case was remarkable, as shdWing very distinctl^"tiie exciting 
cause of the disease, which Was exposure to cold and wet for some 
days continuously. 



The patient was a Bunya boy aged 17 years. The ariasarcous 
swelling was so great as to oppress ^he breathing ; urine was 
scanty, and albuminous. Under the microscope, tubes were 
observed, containing granules in the cavity. After the use of 
diuretics and tonics he partially recovered. 

(Signed) Bhawoo Dajee, 

Preddent* 

„ Narrayen Dajee, 

Secretary. 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Grant College Medical Society, 
held in the College Library, on Tuesday the 6th March 1855, 
at 8 o’clock p. M. 

Present — 


Mr. Bhawoo Dajee . . . . 

Mr. J. Peet 

Mr. S. A. de Carvalho 


. President. 

I Vice-Presidents. 


Members. 

Dr. H. Giraud; Messrs. Rustomjee Byramjee; P. F. Gomes ; 
Dossabhoy Bazunjee j Moreshwar Junardhun ; and Narrayen 
Dajee, Secretary. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


The Monthly Returns from the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital 
Male and Female Dispensaries, the Nagdave, Bandor^, and 
Poona Charitable Dispensaries, were then laid on the table. 

Mr. Dossabhoy Bazunjee then read a case of remittent fever, 
with remarks on headaches depending on functional and organic 
causey, and the subject was discussed in regard to the difficulty 
that sometimes occurs in the treatment of such cases. 

Mr. Bhawoo Dajee then read a case of poisoning by opium, 
in which the patient died ten hours after taking the poison. 
In this cas^ tbf stomach-pump was used three hours after the 
taking of the poison, and a quantity «of fluid* strongly smelling of 
opium, wafi drawn off by one of Weiss’s patent stomach-pumps. 



He then read a case of chylo-serous urine, in a Parsec female 
of weak constitution, and of Jhysterical habits. The urine 
coagulated spontaneously ; it was of a milk-white colour, and 
of sp. gr. 1*020. The patient improved under the administra- 
tion ^f bitter tonics, and preparations of iron. 

A case o*f cholera, tlte first observed during the season, 
was then read. The patient, a Bunya broker, lived behind the 
Moombadave Chowkey, andV^ attackeld with diarriioea on the 
night of 21st February. He had that evening partaken of large 
quantities of milk and potatoes at a party. There was collapse ; 
he had severe cramps, and suppression of urine. Under the 
administration of acetate of lead, and latterly of calomel, and 
spirit, ammon. arorriaticus, the application of mustard poultices, 
and the use of cold drinks, he gradually recovered. 

(Signed) Bruwoo Dajee, 

President. 

„ Naurayen Dajee, 

Secretary* 
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APPENDIX DD. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE ANDERSON, REID, PARISH, AND 
CARNAC SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS ; OBSTETRIC 
INSTITUTION FUND ; AND SIR JAMSETJEE JE- 
JEEBHOY MEDICAL BOOK FUND, AND JtlEDICAL 
PRIZE FUND. 





Reid Scholarship Fund. 
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Sir O^amsetjee Jejeehhoy Medical Prize Fund. 
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(True copy) 

John Peet, Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 
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APPENDIX No. XXXI. 


1 

LETTER FROM GOVERNMENT IN REPLY TO REPORT. 


No. 1947 OF 1855. 

General Department. 

To M. Stovell, Esq., 

Secretary to the Board of Education. 

Sir, 

. I am directed by tlie Right Honorable tlie Governor in (yonncil 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Rcj>ort of the Board of Edu- 
cation, with appendices, which has accompanied your letter 
No. 40*1, dated 18th May 1855, and to request that the Board 
will take early measures for having these valuable papers j>rinted 
on account of Government. 

2. It is but natural (I am desired to state) that His Lordship 
in Council should regard this report with feelings of a mixqd 
nature , — regret that it must be the last of a scries of narratives 
which have formed the record, not only of the progress of iiistruc- 
tion among tlic ])eople of this Presidency during the last fifteen 
years, but of the honest and untiring zeal for this great object, 
which has always characterized the Board of Education, whose 
separate administrative functions have now ceased ; — gratification 
that, 4n receiving^ the Board’s resignation of thesK? functions, he 
can assure its Members that they have merited and obtained the 
approbation of the Government, as well as of the commmiity ;-x 
and hopefulnesiis^ regards the results to be expected from the 
■great and comprehensive system in which the BoarJl of Education 
will be absorbed, but in which, though losing its distinctive shape 
and separate being, its spirit will continue to work as heretofore. 

18 * 
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3. ‘ To the Members of the Board, also, the official year just 
closed has been one of yaricd^&itcrcst. Within the past few 
mouths Government hai^e had occasion to sympathize with them 
4 on two subjects of a very opposite nature : on the one hand, the 
loss of twQ colleagues, both gentlemen of conspicuous zeal and 
earnestness in the cause |of education, and one of them a man 
whose name will long remain, a^ it long lias been, a household 
word among those who have at heart tlW onlightenrhcnt of every 
class of people in this country ; on the other hand, the bright 
prospect which has been opened to the progress of such enlighten- 
ment by the guarantee of extended education for the peoi)le of 
India, which is involved in the wise and generous scheme of general 
instruction lately matured by the Court of Directors. 

4. With res])ect to the Board’s detail of the progress of the 
Educational Department during the past year, and the several 
interesting statements submitted among the ap])eudicefe of tluh* 
report, in illustration of this subject, I am directed to state, 
that Government consider their proceedings as remarkable for 
the same activity and good judgment which have ever character- 
ized the working of the Department. The consequences of the 
introduction of new princij)les, in those instances whore the 
changes ijitroduced by the Boanl liavc had time to develoj )0 
their effects, arc gratifying, and the general result of operations 
eminently satisfact o ry . 

^5. The condition of the Educational Funds is considered hy 
Government to afford evidence of prudent and careful manage- 
ment on the part of the Board. 

6. The attention of the Director of Public Instruction will 
be requested to the general i)rmciplc discussed in the 2drd 
})aragraph of the Board’s report. His Lordship in Council 
fully agrees with them in their opinion on this subject, the 
correctness of •which he considers to be shoYn, not less by the 
retrogressive state of the Broach School, referred to at paragraj)h 
(J8 of the report, than by the more gratifying result shown, at the 
close of paragraph 9, to have followed the iiitrdduction in other 
cases of the system of which they approve. 

7. Government will watch with interest the progress df the 
several Nonnal Classes, which have deservedly engaged the 
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attention of the Board, and will deserve that of their successor. 
The addition to the number of Vernacular school-]) 0 ()ks, which 
forms the subject of paragraphs IG to 2l>will, the Right Honor- 
able the Governor in Council is confident, greatly assist the 
progress of these classes, as well as the instruction of orcTinary 
studemts ; and Mr. Grfiham will have irferited the cs|iecial thanks 
of the community of^^ fruzeraW when He shall have satisfactorily 
comjdcted tflie im])orta. it and •difficult task which he has under- 
taken, in providing theiJi witli translations of the scientific works 
ennnicrated by the Board. 

8. Witli respect to the additions to the School course of 
teaching, which are described in the 28th paragraph of the Board’s 
re])ort, Govcrnineiit consider them highly judicious, as tluw will 
not only inform the rising generation as to the method by vvhieh 
sonic of the most important branches of Govjjnment administra- 
tion are coiuliicted, but will give studemts the o|)portunity of 
qualifying themselves, witliout any interru[)tioii of tlunr general 
education, and sooner than they otherwise could do, foj‘ Govern- 
ment em])loyment, — the destination to which a large j>ro.portion 
(if the scholars hi schools of all classes will naturally, and with 
])ropriety, look forward. 

!). The GoA'ernor in Council regards with deep iiitcu’cvst every 
meavsure which tends to ojani the Public Serviiie to the students 
of our educational institutions; believing that not only tluj 
Service will jirofit by the more extended introdiudion into ^ it 
ofaidassof Ntativc o Hi eers of really liberal education, but that 
tlu; extension of such education generally among the ])eo^)le will 
be furthered by a provision, which will [irevcmt it from being any 
longer enough that candidates for certain Government ofiiecs 
should be possessed’ only of that routine and teehnie^al aptitude*, 
which may be jiicked up by men of no general information, but 
will insist on theji’ poss('ssioii of a d(*gree of uscdwl goanal (*duea- 
tion, which th(*y can only acMpiiro by a course ot sound 
educational training. With ri'gard to tlie services and chums ot 
those who.ha^f* idready entered the Public SiTviia*, this most 
(h‘sirablc priuci[)l(f must be iutroc^iKnal (;o)isid(*rntely, and by 
degrees ; •but His fjordsluji in (muncil fiop(‘s that it may at^ 
(nice be so far established, that it will have the ellect ot making 
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it evic^ently more for^-a young man‘s interest to complete hit§ 
education thoroughly, than to abandon his school, and seek for 
Government service, as soon as he can discharge ^the duties of 
m ordinary clerk. 

10. He hopes, too, th^t the combined effect of this scheme, and 
of the alteration of the rule described ift 'appendix No. XVII., 
which has removed the limitation of salary, fonnerly cxistiiic:, 
and made it incumbent on ‘ appointing oiheers to' fill certain 
vacancies, of whatever amount ^ from among candidates certified 
by the Head of the Educational l>e])artment as qualified, will 
cause returns of appointments made under it, in future years, to 
be much more voluminous documents than that which forms 
appendix No. XXIII. of the Board’s present report. This 
rule, however. Government consider may be still furtlier 
im[)roved, by the ij||troduction, among the requisite qualifications 
for certain offices, of an acquaintance with the principles 
of Political Economy, and by otherwise raising the text of quali- 
fication for the more important situations which it is intended to 
throw open, 

1 1 . The establishment of the low-caste School at Ahincdnugj 
gar is an interesting event, and Government are glad tliat they can 
congratulate the Board of Education on having had tlie satisfac- 
tion of aiding in such an undertaking, llie Bight Honorable 
the Governor in Council is sure tliat it will bo an additional 
satisfaction to the Boai’d to learn that he has lately been enabled, 
principally by the co-operation of the Duxina Prize Committee, to 
offer to^jthe founders and supporters of the School instituted some 
years ago for the children of the lowest castes in Poona, the means- 
of providing suitable accommodation for its classes. 

12. With reference to the 29th paragraph of the Board’s 
report, I am directed to inform them that Government recognize 
the usefulness of Native libraries, under good management, ns an 
important means of enlightenment among the people. They have 
lately provided the Director of Public Instruction with ample 
means for assisting such liliraries at the Presidenc;^' ; and on the 
success of the measures which- he adopts for doing so being 

• apparent, will be ready to extend them to the district library 
associations, several of which have apfilied for and received the 
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assistance of Government, as well as that of tiie Board of Educj^tioii, 
during the past and previous years. 

13. The Jlight Honorable the Goijcrnor in Council has 
directed me to state, with regard to the several ])articular institu- 
tions, the Board’s notice of which (illustrated by the a]>p?nded 
narrative reports of t4ie managing local authorities^ ?s contained 
in the 32nd and follt^ug paj^graphs t)f their report, that were 
(iovernmeih' to now record a^epafate notice of all that calls for 
their aj»probation, this jetter must separately refer to almost 
ever}^ sentence in that division of the report whicli touches uj)oii 
each institution, lie desires rather that you will convey to the 
Board the thanks of Government for all tha|| they have done 
towards improving the cfliciency of each institutioji, and that 
similar thanks may be communicated to tliose officers connected 
with the institutions in cpiestion, to whose ^Jlicicnt co-operation 
their improvement is attributable, and whose services have been 
noticed in such gratifying terms at the close of the Board’s 
report. These officers will still remain at their posts, and 
Government will confidently look to them to carry on, and 
extend, with the enlarged 0 |)portuuitics which tliey will have 
under the new system, those efforts which have been so successful, 
in proportion to the opportunities afforded, by that under which 
they and the Board of Education have hitherto worked in concert. 

14. Therc#re, however, some points regarding which Govern- 
ment consider it necessary that this letter should contain a few 
short observations in addition to the preceding paragraphs. 

15. The Board’s notices of the El])hiiisfone Institutjpn and 
Poona College both oi)en with expressions of regret for the loss of 
valued Professors. With respect to their remarks regarding Mr. 
Reid, I am directed to inform them, that as the correspondence 
between Government and the Perry Testimonial Committee has 
resuU-ed- in the nomination of Mr. Reid as a Professor in the 
Elphinstonc Institution, under the designation of “ Perry Professor 
of Jurisprudence,” the College will recover the benefit of his 
valuable a^sisfctnce ; and with regard to the Reverend Afr. 
Fraser, though his removal from |he GovernniTmt Fidueatioiud 
Departmwit is a loss to the Poona College, *his present important^ 
position in an institution which his Lordshij) in Council has hopes 
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of sealing ere long affiliated to the University, and recognized as 
one of the established cducationul institutions of the country, 
prevents his transfer from the Government Service from being 
regarded as a loss to the community at large : there can he no 
doubt that a very vrorthv section of it have gained greaUy by the 
transfer. ^ ^ t 

Ifj. Government haver also dkected to congratulate tlie 
Board of Education on having seen, in thj lionorahk distinction 
lately conferred on Mr. Dadahhai Nacyrozji, a fullilment of the 
hope referred to in their .3-lth paragraph as having been express- 
ed when, *nearly thirty years ago, the Brofessorshi])S, one of 
wliich he now li#ds, were first established. 

17. Some of the most im])ortant evemts coniicetcd with tlie 
Grant Medical College have already formed the subject of cor- 
respondence with (government, who have ex])ressed their gratih- 
cation in the management of the institution ; the only material 
drawbacks to the satisfaction which llis Lordship in (council has 
experienced from reading the report, for which he has to thank 
the Acting rrinci[)al and Professors of the College, being the 
disa])])ointment of the Princij)ars expectations as to the 2 >rogress 
of vaccination, and the breach of discipline on the part of some of 
the Student-Apprenlices attaelied to the Jamsetjee Jejechhoy 
Ilospital, — an example of misconduct which Government trust 
may not again occur. 

18. 1 am also directed to state, that there are several import- 
ant subjects referred to in different parts of the ])apers now sub- 
mitted^ to Government, which — though it has not been considered 
necessary to notice them j)articularly in this letter — will merit 
the early attention of the Director of Public Instruction, and will 
be brought to Ins notice. Among such subjects I am to instance 
that of the 91st paragrajdi, and the suggestion contained in the 
78th paragraph of the Board’s report. 

1 9. In conclusion, I am instructed to convey to you, personally, 
the thanks of the llight Honorable the Governor in Council, for 
the unvarying and earnest attention with wliich you ha\e always 
diseliarged the duti(‘s which have fallen to your shares during 
your long connection with the Board of Education. IIi« Lordship 
in Council is aware that these have been duties of a more 
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responsible nature than woxild have fallen nf)on a person discharg- 
ing the nsual functions of a* mere Seerolar}^ he has the 
greatest ])lcas^.irc in assuring you of his entire concurrence in the 
sentiments expressed regarding you in the Board’s letter No. 407, 
dated 21st May, am? accomj)animent, ^ copy of which Inf l)egs 
may be printed, alon^with this letter, as an additiffnfil appendix 
to the Board’s last aiitalial report. • 

rhave the honor to be, 

• Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. XT art. 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, ^th June 1855. 


Copy of the letter from the Board of Education, No, 407, dated 
2\st May, and its accompaniment, directed hy Covernment, 
in the concluding paragraph of the above communication, to 
he printed. 

No. 407 OF 1855. 

To W. Hart, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, General Department. 

Board of Education, Bombay, 2\st May 1855. 

Sir, ^ 

"VVe, the undersigned ^rernbers of the Board of Education, have 
the honor to enclose the accom})auying coj>y of a lioi^olntion 
jiassed by us, for submission to the Bight Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council, and we trust that his Lordship in Council will ^ 
be j)leased to accpiiesce in the request made thefein. • 

We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Sciwanls, 

(Signed) Mftcalfe Larken, 

„ JuGONNATH SA>rKERSETT, 

„ Bomanjee IIormus-tee, 

Members of the Board of Education, 
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i'/Opy of a ResphiHon passed hy the Members of the Board oj 
Educatioriy on M€y 21«;, 1855, relative to l)r. Stove ll. 
Secretary to the Board. 

Resolution. 

The general dutias of the BoarcWiavin^^eii transferred to the 
Director of Public Instructic^, the Mer]ftbers presetit desire to 
record their best thanks to Dr. Stovell* the Secretary, for the 
constant assiduity lie has bestowed upon the transaction of the 
business of the Board. 

The Members present do not hesitate to record their belief, 
that the advancement of Education in Western India, during the 
last ten years, is attributable, to a very great extent, to Dr, 
Stoyell’s energy, intelligence, and judgment. 

As the expression of this belief could not, jiroperly, have been 
included in the Board’s late report (submitted to Government 
with letter No. 408, of 18th instant), which bears the signature 
of the Secretary, the Members present determine to submit a 
copy of their Resolution to the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council, with the hope Tliat Government will suitably acknow- 
ledge Dr. Stovell’s services. 

(Signed) Metcalfe Darken, 

„ JuGONNATH SaNKERSETT, 

„ Bomanjee Hormusjee, 

Members of the Board of Education, 






